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AESTRACT 

The issues 'of manpower planning and economic 
development which relate to the Rural Development Act of 1972 were 
analyzed at this conference. The conference contributors were chosen 
because of their expertise in some aspect of manpower planning, 
economic development, or the Rural Development Act of 1972. The 
conference began with an overview of manpower planning and economic 
development, followed by 2 sessions on the. new Rural Development Act 
and its^ manpower implications.. Other major topics covered were the 
Economic Development Administrations experience with manpower 
planning and economic development • in rural areas, the Cooperative 
Area Manpower Planning System, experimental rural manpower delivery 
systems, and future directions for rural America. (PS) 
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FOREWORD 



Integrating and coordinating existing manpower and education pro- 
grams, assessing manpower needs and evaluating program alternatives; 
these and other aspects of manpower planning are important for the effi- 
cient operation of labor markets in rural areas. 

It is difficult to answer such questions as; What is the appro- 
priate geographic area? Who should be involved in. planning? For what 
job should workers and potential workers be prepared? Because of the 
greater geographic boundary ambiguities and the ;relatSee shortage, of 
manpower planning- expertise in rural areas, manpower panning questions 
may be more penetrating, when applied to rural than urbaa : areas . -For 
these reasons, manpGwer?planning ; ,for rural: areas was chosen as the topic 
of this conference .sponsored by the . Cent er : for : Rural Manpower and Public 
Affairs at MichiganSState University. 

Rural.; manpowernplannlng questions ars* intrinsically related to 
eccncmicidevelopment^ , sucteas:;; Ecrr.wliateinumber. andswhat kfeds 
of jobsHshould .plannlrigstake:: pi arc*? Xan auanp gwer planning sand the ^prepa- 
ration of a trained labor f force contribute to economic development ? 
Manpower planning and economic development are broad concepts. A con- 
ference designed around these issues could easily have led to papers 
which espoused general platitudes and theories lacking In concrete appli- 
cations and examples. Instead, we directed our analysis to these issues 
as they relate to a particular piece of legislation, the Rural Develop- 
ment Act of 1972 (Public Jaw 92-419). This then provided a powerful 
vehicle for assessing past practices and future alternatives in manpower 
planning and economic development as they affect rural areas . 
•../\''.^e:ccx)^reriQe. contributors were chosen because of their expertise 
in seme aspect of manpower planning, economic development, or the Rural 
Development Act of 1972. In selecting such a group, particular atten- 
tion was given to integrating a variety of descriptions and agencies. / 
The conference was held in Austin, Texas, December 14-15, 1972, in 
cooperation with the Center for the Study of Human Resources at the ; 
University of Texas . Ray Marshall, director of the Center, and Susie: 
Turner, secretary to the director, graciously donated their time "and . 
-effort in. making local, arrangements . Conferences are held in different 
.parts of the country In order to facilitate the participation of people 
from various rural re^.ons . V"-;v ; v- ; ;. 
•„;,V,:;:;; '• V. JUL, -v 



The members of the Rural Manpower Policy Research Consortium who 
have helped with the conference preparation are: 

Varden Fuller, Department of Agricultural Economics, University 

of California,. Davis j 
Dale Hathaway, Department of Agricultural Economics, Michigan State 

University, on leave with the Ford Foundation, New York; 
Robert Hunter, Department of Sociology, Uni33feity of , Colorado; 
Louis Levine, School of Government Studies, XSsorge Washington 

University; 

Ray Marshall, Departmeafosjf Econcraaics, Uni verity of Texas; 
%rtle Reul, School of Wacttg. Universii?^ of Georgia; 

Gerald- Saners, Departmerfcof Economics, Itoivei^ity of Wisconsin. 

In addition to the ; Conswttum menifeers, several: other members of 

:.the Center for Rural Manpower:^ Publi^:. Af f airs-^at :HSU have been in- 
volved in the conference: actSElties* :i&orah. K... JTi3bnison,- CRP-1PA spe- 
cialist, helpe&.with confesano&^rrangeinents , :,tapiDgi. iand7: editing of 

;:the proceedings,,. Jeanatte^m^our, CErae&%secrat^^ tech- 
nical^ arrangements , ar^tiypefttfee proceedings . ;^EtenraliaiKfe;,::,CRI^A 

ixeditor/, assisteJathe p&aai&aim^ 

This conference i^snmafe^possible by a grant from the U.S. Depart- 

imeht of Labor, through the Offt.ce of Research and Development, Manpower 
Administration. 

In the transcription and editing of the discussions, some state- 
ments made by audience members may have, been misinterpreted. It is 
suggested, therefore, that anyone wishing to use .the information con- 
tained in the discussions contact the individual involved to verify 
the accuracy of the interpretation. Addresses of those attending the 
conference are included at the end of the proceedings* 
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SESSION I 



MANPOWER PLANNING AMD ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 





INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 



Daniel W. Sturt 
RuAat ManpowzA. SqavIcz, U.S. VtLpaxbWY&jo b Lahofi. 

This conference is sponsored by the Rural Manpower Policy Research 
Consortium which was organized at Michigan State University to provide 
the Manpower Administration with research and consultation in improving 
rural manpower services. The Director of this project is Dr. Collette 
Moser of the Center for Rural Manpower and Public Affairs at Michigan 
State. A very successful conference on labor market information, in 
rural areas was held about a year ago by the Center. If you do not 
have a copy of the proceedings, I suggest that you request one from 
Dr. Mbser or Dr. John McCauley, a member of our staff. 

Rural manpower programing has undergone a number af changes in 
the last two and one-half years. Seme are changes that we at the Rural 
Manpower Service have had a part in making; some have been essentially 
forced Upon us. A very significant change has been the move toward 
decentralization and revenue sharing. We would be very naive to think 
that this move is not likely to accelerate. More and more decisions 
are going to be made in the states and in the economic planning areas, 
with fewer decisions being made in Washington, and also perhaps fewer 
being made at the regional level. 

At last spring's meeting, members of the Rural Manpower Policy 
Research Consortium agreed that the relationship between manpower plan- 
ning and rural development, Including measures that might be taken to 
make the relationship more effective at the local level, needed to be 
examined more closely . About that time , the Rural Development Act was 
passed. The agenda for this meeting began to shape up, accenting rela- 
tionships between manpower planning and rural development. The Consor- 
tium feels that this is a very important area for exploration and that 
you are the people who should be taking a look at this natter. 

You will notice that the agenda begins with an overall view of 
manpower planning and economic development by Ray Marshall. " Following 
that there will- be two sessions directed to the new Rural Development 
Act and its manpower iirplications . . Then we will take a look at the EDA 
experience with manpower planning and economic development in rural 
areas. ..Next we will discuss the manpower planning new 7 being done in 
rural areas under the auspices of CAMPS. After that, we will consider 



the manpower planning and economic development experience gained in seme 
of our pilot projects, including Operation Hitchhike and Concerted Ser- 
vices in Training and Education. 

I want to emphasize that this is a working conference. We are more 
likely to accomplish the goals we have set for the conference, if we are 
able to get you to participate very actively. 

It now becomes my very special privilege to introduce to you a man 
who is certainty a leader in rural manpower matters, as well as an 
economist extraordinnaire, a real super star- in this whole business of 
manpower planning. Ray Marshall is Director of the Center for the Study 
of Hunan Resources here at the University of Texas. He has helped with 
the local arrangements for this conference, and it is my pleasure to 
present him to you. 



MANPOWER PLANNING AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: 
AN OVERVIEW ; 

Hay Marshall 
Univeju<uty otf Itxai 

, I am a little reluctant to talk about the Rural Development Act . 
I have done a fair amount of thinking about rural development and a 
lot of thinking about the Rural Development Act , but it might be pre- 
mature to talk about it. We don't know whether the Act will be funded, 
although many members of Congress think it will be , and if funded, we 
don't knew what the budget will be. If Congress funds the sections 
of the Act that require new money, we don't know if the Administration 
will inpound those funds. 

We know very little about future guidelines for the Act (which could 
be more important than the actual wording). We know very little about 
how the Act will be administered, and do not know whether the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will be serious about its implementation. This 
Act calls upon the Department of Agriculture to do many things it is 
not equipped to do or has not done in the past. If the Act is funded 
and implemented, I hope it might cause the Department to shift its empha- 
sis away fixm agriculture, a relatively small part of the contemporary 
rural scene, to the more important problems of the rural nonfann sector. 
There are about 30 million people in the rural work force, and only 3.9 
million people in the agricultural work force. Yet, for marty people, 
"rural" means "agriculture." 

We also do not know if the proposed Department of Comnunity Develop- 
ment will be created. If created, and if the RDA were implemented as 
presently constituted, the implementation of the Act would presumably 
be transferred from the USDA to the Department of Comnunity Development. 
That seems to be the President 1 s present intention . This creates an- 
other area of uncertainty, as does the fact that the President signed 
the Rural Development Act reluctantly. The President clearly favored 
revenue sharing, and was opposed to categorical programs such as those 
contemplated by the RDA. • 

„;,,:'. : Because we doh 1 t know much about the RDA and what effect it will 
have, it may be presunptuous to discuss its economic development impli- 
cations. It reminds me of a story about Al Smith. When he was giving 
a political speech, scmeone yelled from the audience, "Tell us all you 
know about it, Al; it won't take long;" I take comfort in Al f s reply. 



He said, "I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll tell them all we both know 
about it; it won't take any longer." 

Despite the uncertainties, our purpose at this conference is very 
important ; we are trying to define the problem and conceptualize some 
of the possible implications. Additionally, because of seme of the 
people participating in this conference, we might be able to influence 
the funding, guidelines, and inplementation of the law. 

One of the first things we need to do is conceptualize rural develop- 
ment problems. We are not likely to come up with the proper policies 
until we do that. The Act is a kind of omnibus bill, and contains many 
of the things we have already had. Without conceptualization, some things 
we do are likely to counteract others. We must do more than come up 
with general statements of things that need to be done; we must estab- 
lish priorities. We do not know how to bring all the components of "a 
. .. rural development strategy together, particularly in promoting rural 
human resource development . The Rural Development Act does nothing to 
solve this problem. 

As far as I can see,! no level of government is prepared to bring 
together the manpower, industrial development, education, health, hous- 
ing, and other kinds of programs needed to promote economic development. 
A few states have been relatively successful with such corp^ehensive, 
coordinated approaches, but their activities have not been fully analyzed. 
We are not yet able to evaluate their effectiveness or generalize their 
results for other states and areas. 

One of the most obvious things we must do to promote rural develop- 
ment is create jobs. This is a serious problem because there are a lot 
of people who have been displaced from agriculture or who have been 
underemployed in agriculture or other rural industries, who are not 
prepared by experience, education, or training f or nonf am jobs. We 
need to train people to fit the types of jobs likely to come into rural 
areas. Rural schools need to promote' development; the quantity and 
quality of education must be ijtproved. Moreover, school facilities 
should be used to help pronote other aspects of rural human resource 
development. Can the Act help inprove rural school systems and the - *' 
educational level of ; rural people? Does it provide for health, wel- 
fare, and incane maintenance activities, or anything which will inprove. 
those activities? There are many ways the Act can be used to inprove 
rural education. It can provide opportunities for people to get into 
the health, welfare, and income maintenance businesses in rural areas. 



Enphasis nnuit placed on developing institutions concerned with human 
resource development, rather than Institutions concerned mainly with 
developing livestock and breeds of plants. To date, we halve not had 
many institutions concerned with the development of rural people; this 
is one of the major problems we face. 

I am afraid not much will happen in the RDA or any other legisla- 
tion; unless there is one to police it and oversee its inplementatiqn. 
We already have legislation, such as the Social Security Act, which 
is regularly violated. In the Southwest, we can cite a long list of 
laws designed to protect small farmers and agricultural workers which 
are regularly violated. Included in these are the laws prohibiting a 
large influx of agricultural workers from across the Mexican border. 
But it is estimated that 1,800,000 illegal aliens come from Mexico 
into the Southwest every year. The inportant point is that no one 
represents the rural disadvantaged, the rural poor., or small fanners 
generally, in immigration or development policy. Participation is very 
difficult to accomplish, but let us hope the RDA contains elements 
which make participation possible. 

With regard to human resource development strategy, let us look 
at job creation^ both public and private. Public employment programs 
and the rural enphasis in such programs must be expanded. Much of the 
manpower legislation and many of the programs, as well as the Emergency 
Brployment Act, contain inherent biases against rural areas. The alloca- 
tion method used, the unemployment rate, is a very poor reflection of 
ne id in rural areas. We must increase and continue public enployment 
programs in rural areas arxi, indeed, in the whole nation. We must be 
sure a more equitable pex : t. of -whatever is allocated goes to rural areas. 
I do not think that programs such as the Emergency Employment Act can 
take over the process of creating jobs in rural areas, partly because 
the Etoergency Enployment Act is a creaming operation. We need other 
programs such as Operation Mainstream, Neighborhood Youth Corps, and - 
perhaps if we could perfect it, public service careers types of public 
programs. Experience to date indicates the need for flexibility in 
order to gear particular public enployment programs to the needs of 
particular groups. 1 

Why do we need these programs? Many of .the people in rural America 
are not likely to be absorbed into the private sector without creating 
Intolerable national levels of inflation. And even if there were intol- 
erable levels of inflation, there would still be pools of people not 



. .t^y *•:„ . absorbed by the private sector. Therefore, we need to 
push job creation in rural areas, and-to make it a prominent part of 
our public policy statement. Useful things can be done, as Operation 
Mainstream programs have demonstrated. 

It also is very important to emphasize that jobs can be created 
through 'public enployment at less cost and less inflationary' impact 
on the total economy than by k any other means. This was demonstrated 
by a study the Federal Reserve System did with its simulation model 
(reported in the National Manpower Policy Task Force's recent release 
on public employment). ; v 

Many things could arid ought, to be done in rural areas to create 
jobs in the private sector, since, even with an adequate public program, 
private enployment will account for inos't jobs. Many jobs, particularly 
in manufacturing, are coming into rural areas . In the South, manufac- 
turing jobs are increasing faster in rural than in urban areas. This 
has surprised many people, and means, of course, that we are not deal- 
ing with an impossible problem. A lot of people have said, "don't tiy 
to develop rural areas; you can't do it." However, it is being done. 
Jobs are coming in. 

' Although the number of jobs is increasing in rural areas,. these 
jobs are not realty affecting the unerrployed and underenployed. The 
situation is very close to the Phillips curve dilerrma which state's 
there is an unfavorable trade-off between low unemployment and price 
stability. On the one hand we want low unemployment; on the other, we 
want to check inflation. We seem unable to deal with both. 

• Industry has a large role in rural development . .. ' If it is ' low-wage , 
marginal industry, it creates jobs, but does not help people out of 
poverty. § They become the working poor. High-wage' industry generates 
a fair amount of. income, but not many jobs. We must 1 find a way to help 
rural people benefit from the economic development that is taking place. 

How can we do that? I don't know. However, we should consider 
requiring Industry in rural areas to hire the disadvantaged, unemployed, 
and underenployed people if they can do the work— particularly if the 
industry is subsidized. Another way to place the disadvantaged is to 
iriake greater use of community development corporations, cooperatives, 
and other organizations controlled: by the camiunlties themselves . This 
is an activity the Act might stimulate. Conmunity development organiza- 
tions have demonstrated their "ability to operate mainstream-type public 
enployment programs,, and; have some experience ; with manufacturing and 



nonsen'lce activities. We . could solve a lot of basic rural development 
problems if we could achieve corrmunity control of enterprises. The kind 
of industry that tends to locate in rural areas is usually low-wage 
and labor-intensive. It may remain a short time and then move on to 
Mexico or Plong Kong. However, if the industry were carfnunity-based, 
iV mi^t be less likely to move and more likely to give jobs to com- 
munity people. ; Ccrnnunity-based organizations might also be more likely 
to represent the disadvantaged and to support human resource development. 
The language of the Rural Development Act implies a premise to stimulate 
both profit-maximizing and carmunity-based economic activities. 

An objection frequently raised to comnunity-based development 
activities is that they must not be profitable or profit-makers would 
be there already to take advantage of them. Therefore, it is argued, 
what we are pionoting in rural areas is some kind of uneconomical, hot- 
house growth. I don't believe that, and don't even consider it good 
economics . According to economics , prof it-maximizers take advantage 
of tht moU profitable activities. This does not mean all profitable 
activities will be exhausted. Opportunities in rural areas that gen- 
erate jobs and more than return cost are profitable, but might not be 
Hit moU profitable thing private enterprise could do. 

The RDA also offers sane hope that more jobs will be generated in 
agriculture. One of the dangers in rural development is that agricul- 
ture may be ignored as a source of jobs. Although agriculture has 
declined in importance through time, good jobs in farming should in- 
crease. Indeed, in spite of massive outmigration, more .Blacks . remain 
in southern agriculture than in any four nonagricultural industries 
aggregated at the four-digit SIC level. ^ 

There is a role for at least the retention of many small farmers 
in our agricultural system. Realistically, we probably are not going 
to attract a lot of people back into agriculture, but we can do some 
things to slow the flew of people out of agriculture. Many small farm- 
ers have not been displaced because large agribusiness has had across- 
the-board econcmies of size. If we examine the evidence carefully, 
we will find there are not across-the-board economies of size in agri- 
culture. However, nonagricultural businesses have tax and land specu- 
lation advantages. U.S. agricultural policy has subsidized land and 
capital and, therefore, has displaced labor . Our tax policies have 
encouraged speculation' in land.; They, have encouraged nonagricultural 
business to integrate into agriculture and then shift some of their 



costs of agricultural development to the public by deducting the costs 
of land Improvements fron nonagricultural sources, and paying capital 
gains taxes when the land is sold. I don't know how pervasive this 
policy is, but I know it ; is happening. And it seems to have many impli- \ 
cations for agriculture. These advantages clearly force the small farm- 
er, who doesn't have such advantages, to compete with the integrated \ 
agribusiness firm which does have the advantages , as well as a lion' s • 
, share of the benefits from agricultural policy. 

The Rural Development Act contains language that encourages the 2 
belief that small farmers might benefit. For example, it encourages f 
research on their specific problems, an area largely neglected by the 
land grant college system. This kind of research is now being done j 
by seme private organizations such as the National Sharecroppers Fund 
and the Federation of Southern Cooperatives. 

The National Sharecroppers Fund and the Federation of Southern J 
Cooperatives have demonstrated a number of profitable things small i 
faiTOers might do to Increase their incomes through specialty vegetable ! 
production. But they need help. They need the same kind of expert- ' ; . I 
rental activity and the same kind of technical assistance that medium- ■ \ 
sized and large farmers have received fron the Extension Service.' But . ! 
such help must be geared to their circumstances rather than to that j 
I ■ of larger agribusinesses. More agricultural jobs could be generated, j 

V but. probably not enough to solve the rural development problems; not j 

j : enough to absorb people who have been displaced from the capital- j 

j intensive type of activities and increased rural population resulting j. 

j from higher fertility rates. Since jobs are a very Important part of .. ' / ' \ 

j the rural development problem, we need to look everywhere we can to j 

| : find them. Agriculture contains some possibilities, and the RDA offers J 
| seme hope that these possibilities will be expanded. j 

I : r-lanpower is another important area for economic development, even j 

j • though this area is not mentioned In the RDA. Others at this conference ] 

:','[' will say more about this', but I am convinced you are not likely to have J 
effective job creation nor development in rural areas without an ef fee- V ,' I . 
tivo - manpower ^ program^ . If industry builds only on the characteristics ' f 
of people already in; rural areas, it is not likely they, will be released \ 
' from poverty. We need to upgrade their skills, and to use training • : j 

as a development tool. Manpower programs also can provide ;tafoniiation, j- 
as enphasized in our last conference. The so-called "start-up training ! 
| concept," that I am told is very successful in South Carolina and 
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Virginia, has marpcwer programs which are intiinately related to indus- 
trial development. The basic idea behind "start-up" training is to 
closely relate training with specific industrial development activities, 
so that development, training, and various support activities are closely 
coordinated. When this is done, training becomes an inducement to 
locate fiims in particular places. This procedure also brings train- 
ing and Jobs closer together, avoiding the problem facing many present 
activities where there are no jobs for those who have been trained and 
no trained people to fill new jobs. 

In conclusion, the RDA provides a nunfcer of opportunities to stimu- 
late rural human resource development, although rural development cannot 
be considered separately frcm other poKcies, especially national growth 
policies. The Act itself does very little to conceptualize a- rural 
development strategy and its interfaces with other policies, but its 
funding and inplementatiai might stimulate the necessary conceptualization. 
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DISCUSSION OP SESSION . I 

Luther IWeeten 

Pd like to question yaw views on whether or not there have been across- 
the-board ecorK^es of fann size. On what do you base your information? 
Ray Marshall 

% information is based on studies by sane agricultural econanists for ' 
a conference held last year at the Center, for the Stud-, of Human Resources ' 
at the University of Texas. They agreed there were not across-the-board 
economies of size. They concluded it is very difficult, technically 
to stuoy eco^nies of size, because it is not the same as economies of 
scale. Econanles of scale canraot be tested as can econanic economies 
of m, because all factors of production aren't changed at the same 
time. But studies of the economies of .size indicate there were some 
economies of some^seconomies .of size, as compared with, for 

instance, the small family Sarm. As I^ecall from the. research, the 
capital requirements of arzoptimal one-man farm have become larger be- 
cause of technology change which requires more capital for a minimum ■ 
size optimal farm, e^en though it is still a one-man operation. But as 
you move across the agrictiltural spectnum, just booking at a^cuttu** 
operations and not at integrated nonfam activities (i.e., the amount , ^ ( 
of their activities they derived from nonagricultural activities and I 
the tax advantage in the land speculation), the larger farms got sane 1 
diseconomies in labor utilization aM_labor cost. Diseconomies in the S 
use of labor cone: about berate agribusinesses:have to buy labor at I 
prevailing minimum wages or-.reservation:; P rices-. There were difficul- I 
ties in the application of labor to the .agricultural process because I 
of the requirement that labor:use be synchronized with the rhythms of ' . I 
nature. And it-was sometimes difficult for larger organizations to 1 
get labor when they needed:!*. There are certain economies from spe- ? 
clalization, bulk purchases,, and the like. But if you add those things ' ■ I 
V across the board, you find they tend-to cancel out. I also looked I 
a* some Israeli research, .*hich abstracts from.sur agricultural policy. I 
They found no econcrnies of size across the board. | 
Audience Member ' ' I 

A lot of family ^ tfaelrrinccme from facing operations and * 

/. 

and fam a^velopmerrt.-.activilgr, fla terms of smaQH farmers and part-time • 
farms?- ■ • y : 
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Ray Marshall . 

Much of the work I talked about earlier really doesn't focus on the 
right kind of questions if you're talking about the very small fann, 
because small f aims don't just sell agricultural products. Inmost . 
of the -studies we looked at, small fanns had a number of crops, and 
also sold labor as a part of their activities . . If you use a broad 
definition of manpower, there are a number of things that can be done 
for small •farmers to help them earn reasonably sizeable incomes. For 
one thing, if there aren't jobs in the area which make it profitable 
for small fanners to supplement their small fann v income, we could set 
up some public, employment such as Operation Mainstream. Another thing 
we could do for them is establish the kinds of activities which iirprove 
their, earnings frcm whatever small farm -activity they are involved in. 
One of the things that the National Sharecroppers Fund is doing in 
their experimental operation in North Carolina, is bringing people in 
and teaching them the small faming operation and sane nonfarm skills, 
such as welding, which is a fairly saleable operation. After training, 
these people are expected to go out and both farm and weld. There's 
no reason why that couldn't be done on a fairly significant scale." ' 
You could give the small fanner sane other way to be involved in his 
activity through manpower training. Dan Sturt in RMS is doing some- 
thing I would like to see expanded also. Small farmers need managerial 
help. They need to be trained as managers and trained to run a coopera- 
tive sale. In some cases, people who have only five, six, or seven 
years of education try to be- managers > They are bright in, terms of 
basic intelligence, but they have a very limited education. What the 
manpower system can do is : train these people to be managers. That's 1 
improving their income. There are some tricky questions about whether 
training small managers ought to be part of the manpower program; : : 
hcwever, my view is, if nobody else is doing it, why not? It's a way 
to inprove the income of these people. . ; 
Audience Member 

What ' s the relationship between rural development and urban development? 
Do you feel rural development is complementary to urban development? . 
Ray, Marshall 

I think there is , obviously, an intimate relationship . There • has been 
a : lot; of talk about it : as- a; national growth strategy;;, I •haven^t s^n 
anybody conceptualize that yet, in a way that is comprehensive or seems 
• to .make a lot of sense . 'The question also concerns the growth center 



strategy . since we are going to talk about that later In the program 
- I didn't say much about it. But I do believe growth center strategy ' 
has a role to play. The problem with the concept is that when I try 
to translate it into action and find sane success stories, I can't 
find any anywhere in the world. Nowhere has such a strategy been put 
Into effect. It makes a lot of sense, I'll say that. The basic idea 
is to find growth centers and concentrate on generating jobs in those 
areas that will shift people from the labor surplus areas to labor 
shortage areas. Tney haven't told me whether they're going to concen- 
trate on people in rural areas or whether they're going to concentrate 
on employers in urban areas. And I don't know what kind of results ■ 
they expect from either one. Ny view is, what we do ought to be done 
In rural areas. But I'm not at all convinced fron the evidence that 
relocation will solve problems for very many people. If you take the 
experience we've had on the Manpower Development Training Act and look 
at what happened to people who were relocated, the results after two 
months give you a different answer than results after a year. I think 
what „e learned fron that experience is that the relocation project 
affected the, timing and destination of the move, and that's not unim- 
portant. But it didn't do a whole lot to change the characteristics 
of the people who aren't these who typically move (that is, the older * 
people, with lower levels of education). They tended to be much less 
successful in their moves. When you add up the whole experience, one 
of the problems of all these relocation and mobility studies is that 
they look only at the successful moves. Tney take people already over 
there and try to figure out if they are better off. That's not the 
questi^. .•B 1 e, q uestion is, are all the people we move better off?. I 
think you have to be very skeptical about that as any kind of massive 
strategy. But my own view is that it has a role to play. It ought 
to be a part of our basic strategy. But I don't really look for too 
:much to come out of that . I think it would be a whole lot better to 
try to generate more relocation-a lot of people would be better off ' 
if they would move. There's no question about that, especially better • • 
educated people who have limited attachment. The opportunity costs 
' for them to move are much greater than the, opportunity costs for older : 
persons involved in fanning and like activities. When you control for 
everything, age, education, sex, and other factors that influence earn- 
ings, you find that almost, nobody gains from the move for about five A 
years. y ou can show that the people who moved gained. But that's not 



the question. The question is, what about a group of people with simi- 
lar characteristics? And if you control for that, then you say nobody 
gained an awful lot. But some do. What we ought to do is create op- 
tions for people. We ou#it to make it profitable for people to move 
if they want to, or. stay if they want to. The difficulty in our present 
situation is that an awful lot of people have no options, or very limited 
options.. In many places you no longer can be a migrant. We used to 
think migrants lived in terrible conditions. You can no longer be a 
sharecropper in many places. I guess the only thing worse than being 
a sharecropper or a migrant is not being able to be one if you want to, 
because the options have been destroyed. I think it does play an impor- 
tant role, to give a long answer to a short question, but first we've 
got to think of rural-urban as one national growth product. A- lot of 
the urban problems are clearly; made in rural areas. They're the frame- 
work of rural development. It seems to me that the key basic operating 
position we take is, let's look at the characteristics of the people 
we're talking about before we say what kinds of things could be gen- 
erated. Some people will benefit from those kinds of moves* and some 
won't. . 
Audience Member 

What are the possibilities for cottage-type industries on a successful 
basis? ■' • • ■ ■ 

Ray Marshall 

Wherever you. can generate income, that's good. A lot of people, though, 
would take a dim view of that. One of. the coops that we've been work- 
ing with," for example, has women making quilts • People ask how much 
are they making? And I'll answer, "Well, if we work hard tliis year, 
they.' 11 gain about $200 a year.". And they'll say, "You're joking! 
You don't really mean you want to.get a program going that will cause 
people to gain $200 a year?" The answer is yes; If the family income 
is $800 a year, or a thousand (and that 's hard for a lot of urban people 
to believe or understand) , $200 a year makes a difference between keep- 
ing somebody in school or not keeping him in school. That is supple- 
mentary income; it's not the. sole source of income. When we're, talking 
about rural things , characterized by very limited alternatives , and : - 
very limited choices , a marginal type activity which can cause some . , 
marginal supplement to family income can be much more significant than 
looking at that particular activity in isolation. Nobody is obviously 
going to do very well with a lot of these kinds of things . One problem 



we have is we're talking about a totally different kind of phenomenon 
when we look at low-income people in rural areas than if you look at 
low-incane people in urban areas. And that different phenomenon is that 
the living levels, cost, and the kinds of things they buy are quite 
different. If we get people up to $3,000 family income in sane of 
these rural areas, they're going to be middle class compared to where 
they are now. It has some dimensions. 
Cora Cronemey erV 

In regards to industrial development, what are you going to do about the 
Dry Belt? I have a graph here that shows changes in rural factory 
employment during the '60s. East of the Mississippi, you find almost 
solid black in terms of substantia], increases in rural factory employ- 
ment. But in Montana and the Dakotas, south through west Texas, you- 
get gray areas which means either not much Increase or seme decrease. 
West of the mountains tourist business helps. But what are you going 
to do with these Plains states in the Dry Belt for industrial development? 
Ray Marshall 

I don't know what you're going to do about it. What you have to do is 
see-how many people live out there. You've defined basis territory 
anyway ' , ^ you get west of Austin, you move into what can be called 
oasis country. There never were many people in the first place! and 
now there are fewer still. You might reach the conclusion that in all 
those places, and seme places in Alaska, there just are not enough folks 
to do much with, in any kind of activity. 
■ Cora Cronemeyer 

|s ; you compare this with the map of population trends, you find these 
same states with a solid block of red counties where; the population ' 
has declined. y.: x 
Ray Marshall 

Well, I think it's going to decline, and ought to decline, in some of 
these places. That land is not going down in value, I noticed, even 
if the results of population decline. But" there's a lot of interest 
.to , the land. That's the reason we need to look at the characteristics 
of people. I don't know what we're going to do about, say, the Indian 
reservation, in terms of improving conditions. I lean toward the idea 
of letting the Indians make up their' own minds about it and then help- 
ing them work that out. It seems to me that is probably the direction: 
we're going. They're going to elect to try to generate jobs on the 
reservation. They're not going to be too happy about getting people \ 



off. Some Indians have successfully moved off, and others haven 1 1. 
The whole nature of the thing was that the people tended to be concen- 
trated, until you get to the West Coast, pretty much in the places 
that are black on your map anyway. 
Cora Cronemeyer 

Well, I think it stems from pioneer days when people began to move 
westward until they got to Independence, Missouri, and then they got 
in covered wagons and made a mad dash to the West Coast. They just 
bypassed it because it wasn T t suitable for growing crops. 
Ray Marshall / 

Well, you need water. That's how you define an oasis. There has been 
considerable economic development in the Piedmont. It started out 
developmental^. We need to be very careful to see whether the type 
of economic activity we generate is dead end, or; whether it f s develop- 

. mental. I can conceive of a possibility, for example, of local areas 
taking developmental strategy, using a low-income marginal industry 
at the beginning of their activity, and then building on t^at vts- sl way 
to improve schools or attract another, industry. . Industry is not inter- 
ested in buying unemployed people or underenployed people. J. D. Little, 

. an economic developer, spoke to us at our conference last year. Accord- 
ing to him, his clients said, "What we want to know, is who is employed." 
If you come into a place and know there are seme people who are employed 
and have work experience, it might be easier to attract an industry, 
unless the city fathers have made deals. We've had too much of that 
in rural areas , with county fathers , or whoever making deals. If they 

_ make . a deal not to try to attract anybody else, and have only one low- 
wage marginal industry, you might be in trouble.. I don't think marginal . 
industry, is entirely negative because I'm convinced that a lot of people 
are going to work in marginal industries wherever they go. It might 
be a whole lot better for them to work in marginal industry in a rural 
area, close to where they live and were born and where ..the cost of living 
might be less, than nove into town and work in marginal industry, or 
move to a city and work in marginal industry, A marginal industry can 
therefore be developmental* I have serious reservations about whether 
or not we ought to subsidize such an industry.. It seems to me that.;:/ 
we migftt be better off, if we're going to subsidize an industry on the 
grounds of giving enployment, to try to generate a. ccmnunity development 
of cooperatives, rather than subsidizing some industry. 



Louis Levine 

Ray, I wonder If we mig " «, attention from a search for mobile 
strategy for rural development to specifics of the Rural Development 
Act? You started out saying you have a great deal of conjecture and 
uncertainty about the various provisions of the Act, but then you de- " 
parted fror. that and proceeded to be quite optimistic, by and large 
as to what the prospects of -the legislation of these program Implica- 
tions were. I would like to raise this question. Taking a very hard- 
nosed, realistic assessment at this juncture, and perhaps for the next 
half dozen years ahead, if human resource manpower programs remain in ' 
bad repute, then realistically, what can you look for under the Rural 
Development Act other than "them who have, will git," especially since 
it will be in the hands of those who have no appreciation of human re- 
source or manpower problems. Ny question turns to this, is it possible 
to be very pedestrian, very micro rather than macro in approach, and 
say, let's hit for No. 1 urgency, which means that in each rural area 
we will try to get rural development money for scmebody to have seme ' 
competence, sane expertise to start taking an assessment and organizing 
and determining what sources can be drawn-on for goals, not on a rural 
development, but iron whatever other source? They're going to be scarce 
enough as it is in the years ahead. ■ 
Ray Marshall 

I think you're right, Lou, to sane extent. We've been trying to do 
that, but the big problem has been, just as you say, if you're trying 
to do sonething-well, the example is the low-income, cooperative move- 
ment in the rural South, concentrated basically in the southeast, but 
some also in the southwest. It is very difficult to get resources from 
any quarter. But there have been groups there associated with that 
organization and with a few other organizations like the Sharecroppers 
Rind, new with new direction under Jim Pierce, who have been trying 
to pull whatever resources they can. I think it is important to try 
to be realistic about what you can do. So what I think we can do and 
^what the people who are working with groups : are trying- to do is g^t - 
whatever 'we can out of that legislation, if it comes along. But they 
are not .optimistic, about, it became of several reasons. One is our ' 
history, of course; "them that have, get." We sometimes build in an ' 
evaluation process which, by using benefit-cost analysis, guarantees 
that the ; people who need help least, will get the most of it. We need 
M figure out seme other way to organize and evaluate rural development 



activity. People are also pessimistic because a good bit of the imple- 
mentation of the Act will first be in the hands of the USDA, which they 
don't trust. Whether or not they're Justified, there is widespread 
distrust of the U.S. Department of Agriculture among low-incomes groups, 
and particularly among low-inccme Blacks in the South. They also are 
not optimistic because this OMB objective A-95 (I believe it is) re- 
quires review and conment (sometimes interpreted as vetoes) by the 
local groups. These local groups are not representative, I'm told, 
and therefore might see to it that these kinds of activities we're talk- 
ing about never get off the ground. Yet they will see to it that the 
Act benefits those people who benefited from roost of the rest of our 
legislation. And that's the reason it seems to me that a great deal 
depends on whether we're able to build institutions. I'm not optimistic 
about that, because I've worked with it enough to know that it's very 
hard. But I tend to be a pathological optimist when I look at the tiling; 
I think we have to assume that we can. do it. I believe in sane self- 
fulfilling prophecy. If we cause enough people to believe there's no 
hope, they're not even likely to try. On the manpower thing, I think 
that's very important. We're going to have a session on that today. 
And that's still up for grabs, Lou. .One of the things we failed to 
do, (> those of us in the manpower establishment, is get our message across 
on what we're talking about. Manpower programs are being cut, because, 
according to the Administration, they didn't reduce unemployment, the 
overall level of unemployment. Well, whoever said they would? What 
we were talking about is, overall improvement of unemployment —inflation 
trade-off by improving the operation of the labor market, not Just 
reducing the level of unenployment . And secondly, we were concerned 
about the distribution of unemployment. We were trying to make dis- 
advantaged people job-ready. That's what we concentrated on. And the 
thing really hasn't been tested. You can't say that the amount we put 
into it was anything relative to the total need, The thing that makes 
me optimistic about that is, I don't see the country having a success- 
ful economic policy wit hout a s lgnif leant manpower conponent . And t hey 
might try to do it without it. I don't think .any kind, of income policy 
is going to substitute for it, or be successful. And you'll have to 
keep caning back to selective labor market policies. You're not going 
to be able to solve the problem through monetary fiscal policy alone, , 
without intolerable inflation. I believe that's a fairly fundamental 
proposition and that manpower, human resource development, might be 
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in some disrepute now* ' But what we have to do is keep the message before 
the public, and talk to people who don T t understand. 
Daniel Sturt 

Ray, you've ranged far and wide, and it's all been inroensely interesting. 
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THE RURAL . DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1972: WHAT .IS IT? 



Lynn M. Daft 
UUS. DzpanAmoyiZ oh Agtiicu&tuSLt 

Since one of the focal topics of this conference is the Rural 
Development Act of 1972 and the manpower Jtoplications of that Act, I 
have been asked to set the stage by describing the Act, its origin, 
and its possible future. I propose to do this in: three steps: first, 
by placing the topic, in the context of recent policymaking activities; 
second, by describing some highlights of the legislation itself; and, 
finally, by talking briefly about seme implications of the legislation. 
The Policymaking Setting 

One's chances of understanding the purpose and prospect of any 
public policy usually are enhanced by knowing how it came to be policy 
in the first place. In this case, such understanding is particularly 
useful. When a new Administration came to power in 1969, it followed 
eigit years of comparative social upheaval and experimentation in such 
fields as civil rights, poverty, citizen participation, women's rights, 
etc. The federal response during this eigrt-year period consisted, 
in large measure, of the initiation of many relatively narrow categori- 
cal grant-in-aid programs. The program apparatus required to administer 
these programs had grown too. 

She Administration entering power in 1969 opted for a period of 
reflection and assessment. Evidence of an interest in population dis- 
tribution and regional development began to surface. Daniel P. Moynihan, 
then serving as Director of the Urban Affairs Council, had long been 
interested in the national growth policy and pursued this issue in a 
variety of ways. Of the proximately 20 White House task forces 
established and coordinated by Arthur Bums for the purpose of gaining 
additional policy input, one was devoted to rural development." During 
this era the Carmission on Population and the American Future was 
created, and the National Goals Research Staff within the White House 
was established. Both these groups devoted considerable attention to 
the subject of regional development . v 

Following this early reappraisal, the Administration began to 
select the major elements of its 'domestic policy strategy . In 
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retrospect^ there CTear to have been at least three principal options 
among-* wh3^ -.the Administration could choose. One of these was to refine 
exlsting^33grains. _J&st of the pressures within governmental agencies 
suppflTtte^tMs option., A second approach was the adoption of bold 
new :Ibdeizal : ..programs.. Given the perceived failures of old approaches, 
the tenptation to fallow this course was considerable. Finally, there 
was tto option to alter government machinery . In the field of regional 
development, it was this latter route that carried the day. 

The principal ccnponent of the Administration's regional develop- 
ment strategy (and that of several other topics as well) was revenue 
sharing. Of significant', though lesser, importance were the proposals 
on welfare reform, reorganization of the executive branch, health care 
and health insurance, and Indian affairs. Having settled on revenue 
sharing, the Administration'" took a position which shifted responsibility 
for public resource allocation away from the federal government to 
state and local governments. In the process, several major federal 
programs— e.g., the Appalachian Regional Commission, the Economic 
Development Administration, and the Title V Regional Commissions- 
could have been dismantled. 

The. Administration hoped to strengthen its position by sending 
a series of legislative proposals to the Congress. However, it is an 
understatement to report that the Administration^ ideas on regional 
development did not closely match those of the Congress. While the 
Administration sought to lessen the influence of the federal govern- 
ment in program administration, the Congress wanted to give the fed- 
eral level greater leverage in influencing patterns of regional develop- 
ments In fact for several years during that period, Congress had shown 
considerable interest in the subject of rural development. A whole 
array of rural development proposals had been springing frcm various 
quarters on the Hill. By one count, there were 130 separate proposals 
in the first sessions of the 92nd Congress alone. 

But fche diverse interests on the Hill were never able to get it 
all together. Until 1972, that is, when a conbination of circumstances 
brought about a significant change. First, the. de-emphasis of federal 
programs implicit in. the revenue sharing proposals, ^and the rearrange- 
ment: of ^enciesisealled for under the reorgaMzati^ proposal, were 
no^waa^ receta^ by niany members of Congress. iBeyaaad this, the 
appointmejfjt of Semat or Talmadge 'to the chairmanship rriJT the Senate 
AginicultEEs Commmee, and Senator Humphrey, to the^- chairmanship of 



the Subcommittee on Rural Development gave the subject a new element 
of congressional leadership it had heretofore lacked. In retrospect, 
it seems these forces in combination worked to galvanize the disparate 
congressional interests around two proposals: one by Senator Humphrey, 
the other by Congressman Poage. On July 27, 1972, the House approved 
the Conference Committee version of these bills by a vote of 339 to 
36. On August 17, the Senate approved the same version by a 73 to 0 
vote. On August 25, the approved bill was signed, into law by President 
Nixon. 

The Rural Development Act of 1972 

Before taking the bill apart to look at its various components, r 
we can make a few generalizations. First, the Act is a collection of 
many diverse authorities. I have counted 28 fairly major authorities; 
there are several more of lesser consequence. The Act amends three 
existing statutes: the Consolidated Farmers Home Administration Act 
of I96I ; the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act; and the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant ^ct. 

Though the bill is "rural development" in name* it contains much 
that would not be classed as developmental in the conventional sense. 
For example, it increases the upper limit on farm operating loans and 
provides cost-sharing support for various conservation practices. 

There is also considerable latitude for administrative. discretion- 
in implementation of the Act. Neither the purposes for which funds 
can be used nor eligibility criteria are tightly constrained. Neither 
do there appear to be any significant restrictions over the choice of 
administrative devices. 

Of the three principal economic factors of production— land, labor, 
and capital— the Act focuses almost exclusively on capital and land. 
There is very little of a human resource nature. Most of the key 
authorities are of the "bricks and mortor" type. 

Finally, it should be noted that the bill employs two new defini- 
tions of "rural." For most .-authorities in the bill, rural includes 
everything outside a city or town of more than 10,000 inhabitants. 
This would encompass about 30 percent of the 1970 population. How- 
ever, for the business loans and grants sections of the Act , a rural 
area is defined to include, everything outside cities of 50 ,000 or more 
and their [-tamdlitefy adj acent urbanized and urbanizing areas ( i.e. , : 
those with a population density of more than 100 persons per square 



mile). Though we do not now have the data required to delineate the- 
latter areas, it will probably encompass about 40 percent of the 1970 
population. Furthermore , the Act directs the administering bodies to 
give special consideration to places of less than 25,000. 

While the Act is divided into six titles, for purposes of explain- 
ing its content and purpose it makes more sense to divide it Into its 
functional components. Ihus, I will not attenpt a title-by-title 
account. 

Business development . The authority for rural industrialization 
loans is perhaps the most Important in the bill. It permits insured 
or guaranteed loans. No upper limit is set. Those eligible for the 
loans include "public, private, or cooperative organizations organized 
for profit or nonprofit, Indian tribes, and individuals." Ihe purposes 
for which the loans must be used include "Improving, developing, or 
financing business, industry, and employment and improving the economics 
and environmental climate In rural communities, including pollution 
abatement and control." 

In addition to the industrialization loans, the Act authorizes 
insured or guaranteed small business loans. These loans are limited 
to individuals and have ceilings of $100,000 for ownership and $50,000 
for operating purposes. In effect, this authorization broadens the 
Department's present authority for farm ownership and operating loans 
to include nonf arm enterprises. The legislation . further provides that 
these loans may be used by farm operators for complying with provisions 
of the recent Occupational Safety and Health Act. 

She Act strongly encourages the use of private credit Institutions 
in the making and servicing of loans. It requires, that a loan appli- 
cant first seek a private credit source who will assume. 10 percent of 
the risk, and the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to guarantee 
the remaining 90 percent. The interest rate is to be negotiated be- 
tween borrower and lender. If the applicant cannot find.a private 
source of capital, the Department is authorized to make the loan and 
sell the security instrument on an insured basis. Only as- a last re- 
sort is the Secretary authorized to make a direct loan. 

Other, provisions of the Act "authorize the Department^to partici- . 
pate in joint financing arrangements with the Economic Development 
Administration, the Small Business Administration, the Department • of 
Housing and" Urban Development, and other federal and state agencies \ 
and private financial institute 



piracy of a firm from one area to another and to guard against increas- 
ing production in an area when existing productive capacity is not 
being efficiently utilized are also included. 

Conmunity development . The key provision here expands the exist- 
ing authority for water and waste disposal systems to include all "essen- 
tial cctrmunity facilities including necessary related equipment." 
The loans are to be insured or guaranteed, and carry a 5 percent 
interest rate. In addition to loans, the Act provides for up to $5U 
million of grant funds annually to be used for facilitating develop- 
ment of private business enterprise, including construction of land, 
buildings, plants, equipment, roads, water supply, and waste disposal 
facilities. These funds would go to public bodies in towns of 10,000 
population or less. 

The Act contains several other authorities related to conmunity 
development. One of these increases the water and sewer grant authori- 
zation from $100 million to $300 million. Another provides for tech- 
nical assistance and cost sharing for the storage of conmunity water 
supplies in reservoirs constructed under the small watershed program. 
Yet another provides grants of up to $7 million annually for the next 
three fiscal years for. the purpose of : organizing, training, and equip- 
ping local fire protection Torces. The latter funds would be admin- 
istered through state governments. 

Housing . The Department's past housing loans authority required 

evidence that the applicant was; unable to obtain credit through pri- 

vate sources. This Act eliminates that, requirement. In effect, it 
provides the Department a counterpart to the HUD mortage insurance 

program. ...'-...,>..'■; ■ '-'rr ?^"V'~''' : '\''' r ' 1 '''" 

Research and extension. Title V of t he : Act authorizes . three pro- 
gram thrusts: ,1) rural development extension; 2) rural development - 
research; and 3) small farm extension, research, and development. 
Thls autnorifc y Offers fraa earlier agricultural research authorities 
in at least three inportant respects . First , it is limited to a three- 
year pilot basis. Congress will evaluate its performance at the end of 
the three-year period before determining whether to continue support ; 
Second, while the fundi will be administered by the land grant univer- 
sities each^state, and publicly 
supported colleges and uriire^ eligible ? 
and will be encouraged to participate;; Finally, the role of the col- 
leges • of agriculture and the^ state experjjuent: stations are uncertain. 



While the dean of the college of agriculture in each state is directed 
to chair an advisory council that must approve annual program plans, 
university administrations will determine who will administer the pro- 
gram. The intent of the legislation is that resources be employed 
campus-wide and that these funds are not allowed to become the captive 
of any one administrative or disciplinary unit. 

The combined funding of these three programs starts at $10 million 
the first year, increasing to $15 million the second year and $20 mil- 
lion the third year. A small share of the funds (4 percent) will be 
retained for federal administration. Joint efforts by two or more 
states would receive 10 percent of the funds, and 20 percent would be 
divided equally among the 50 states and Puerto Rico. The remaining 
two-thirds would be distributed to states on a formula basis (one-half 
on the basis of rural population, the other half on the basis of farm 
population). Not counting funds from joint efforts, individual state 
grants for the initial year would range from about $50,000 to $350,000. 

Natural resources . The legislation authorizes pollution abatement 
grants of up to $75. million annually. These grants can be used to 
cover up to 50 percent of project cost. Of the total, $50 million 
can be used by industrial applicants; the remaining $25 million is 
for small business enterprises, including farms. 

In addition to the pollution abatement grants, the legislation 
provides for a program of long-term cost-sharing contracts with land 
owners for conservation and environmental protection. It also provides 
for a land inventory and monitoring program to include studies and sur- 
veys of erosion and sedijnent damages, land use changes and trends, and 
degradation of the environmentr:resulting from improper use of soil, 
water,; and related resources. In carrying out this function, the 
Department: is required to submit to Congress a national land inventory 
report every five years. 

Program planning andi administration * Title VI of trie Act directs 
the Secretary of Agriculture to^ employment , income, popula- 

tion, housing, and quality comnunity service and facility goals for 
rural development . ' Furthermore, lie is to report annually to the Con- 
gress on progress made in the attainment of these goals. With 'regard \ 
to the iipiagement of federal resources within the executive branch,: : v 
the Secretary of Agriculture iszresporisible for coordinating aill fed- 
eral resources ; toward the .acccmplishment of the rural development goals . 
Provision is made , for an -^ditional Assist 



This title also directs all executive departments and agencies to 
-give first priority to the location of new offices and other facilities 
in rural areas. And it requires that the President report annually 
to the Congress on the location of all new facilities, including a 
justification of site selections. 

Finally, the Act provides for a cornprehensive planning grant pro- 
gram of up to $10 million annually. These grants would go to public 
bodies or "such other agencies" the Secretary may select. 

Some Implications 

I should emphasize that the executive branch has not yet requested 
and the Congress has not yet authorized appropriations for implementa- 
tion of the Act. Though sane features do not require additional fund- 
ing, most of the more significant authorizations will. Given the strong 
support the bill has received In Congress to date, we can assume Con- 
gress will support it with the required funding. However, its place 
In the hierarchy of Administration priorities is less certain* though 
this should become clearer in the near future. 

Another element of uncertainty concerns the choice of administra- 
tive mechanisms. As noted, the Secretary of Agriculture is granted 
wide discretion In deciding which units will administer the authori- 
ties 9 what admlnistrativd criteria will be followed, and toward what 
ends. Until some of these questions are more fully answered, it is 
hazardous to anticipate a detailed outcome. Nonetheless, we can still 
identity some of the broader inplications of the Act. 

Before considering what this legislation might do, it is perhaps 
Instructive to mention seme of the things it does not do. It does 
not, for example, provide the executive, branch any significant new 
authorities it does not already have. The federal government already 
has authorities to grant small business loans, industrial loans, com- 
munity facility loans, ccqprehensive planning grants, pollution abate- 
ment grants, and developmental research and extension monies. Ther 
tools are not new. 

Secondly, while the legislation gives the Department of Agriculture 
lead responsibility for cc>ordlnating all appropriate federal resources 
toward rural development aims, the absence of any real measure of!: 
authority to enforce this role serious ly undermines its chances tor: . 
becane an effective force. Past experience with the "lead agency"" . 
concept does not leave us with high expectations. The. agencies of: 
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one department do not take kindly to receiving directives from another 
department; for the most part they ignore them. I m persuaded the 
best hope for putting teeth into the coordinative responsibilities of 
Title VI would be for OMB to assume the principal oversight responsi- 
bility, and for the Department of Agriculture to serve as the central 
staff resource. 

Finally, the legislation does little if anything to clarify the 
conceptual basis of the rural development issue. It remains largely 
the abstraction it always has been. In a sense, the legislation seeks 
to continue the artificial (and, I think, somewhat futile)- separation 
of society into rural and urban parts. The broad-based support the 
legislation has received to date can be traced, in part, to this con- 
dition. In the absence of anything beyond rhetoric, the issue has 
become all things to all men. In making the issue operational, one 
can expect these perceptions and, hence, the composition of support 
to change. 

On a more positive side, let us consider what the legislation 
does. First, while the legislation does not provide a conceptual 
framework for dealing with the issue, it does offer an opportunity 
for establishment of a mechanism withfe which such a concept might 
be hammered out. There is widespread agreement that neither the execu- 
tive nor the legislative branches, have a strategy for dealing with 
the issue. In a sense, the Congress is admitting as much in requir- 
ing that the executive branch establish goals for employment, income, 
population, housing, and the quality of ccmmunity services and facili- 
ties. If this request is taken seriously, it could have the effect 
of nudging the issue toward the objective specification it so badly 
needs. This offers a significant opportunity: one around which I 
hope the intellectual conmunity will rally. 

For the social scientists in agricultural research establishments, 
this legislation may sound an alarm. An alarm that says the conven- 
tional sources, of information on rural affairs are no longer as rele- 
vant and useful as they once were or should now be. And, if necessary, 
national policy-makers will look to new institutional sources to meet 
contemporary research and extension needs . Personally , I was surprised 
by Congress's bold and frank approach to this point. 

The legislation also demonstrates Congressional support for cer- 
tain forms of institution building, especially that relating to the .. 
formation and operation of multi-jurisdictional development districts. 

• />'' :■'.''••'•■ ; so c,. i . ' 



Ihe authority to reljnburse these jurisdictions for the cost of project 
reviews could (if funded) mark a significant step in the federal govern- 
ment's relationship with these emerging institutions. 

Ihough the legislation does not provide the executive branch any 
major new policy tools, it does place some of those tools in different 
hands. The interests represented within the Department of Agriculture, 
in the agricultural committees on the Hill, in colleges of agriculture, 
and in all the other sections of the so-called agricultural establish- 
ment are at long last brought into direct contact with a tangible develop- 
mental authority. Ihe absence of any real exposure to the complex 
forces of regional development, in the past, has been detrimental to 
the realism with which these institutions have faced the issue. I 
hope this contact with the real-life elements of the issue will offer 
the agricultural establishment a less fantasied, less nostalgic view 
of the world. 
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The manpower implications of the Rural Development Act of 1972 [4] 
are most notable not for what Is Included but for what Is excluded; not 
for what is resolved but for what Is unresolved. This paper Is divided 
into two parts: the first focuses on implications for manpower planning 
and development that follow rather directly from the Act; the second 
focuses on manpower issues not treated or resolved in the Act, but which 
must be confronted in a comprehensive program for economic progress in 
urban as well as rural America. These latter issues include how best 
to integrate manpower with other programs for area development, the 
role of manpower services in moving people out of an area versus bring- 
ing jobs in, and finally, where to focus area development efforts* 

Direct Implications 

The various titles and sections of the Act contain provisions that 
involve the U.S. Department of Labor and manpower programs. Among other 
conclusions, the following analysis suggests that: (1) the challenge 
of preparing workers for new jobs created by Act programs will not be 
lsrge because there will not be that many more jobs created; (2) the 
Secretary of Labor, in ruling on job pirating and competition with local 
firms, will be making very difficult judgments; and (3) the labor repre- 
sentative will have at least a small voice in the extension and research 
council of each land grant university provided funds under the Act. 

Manpower for 1 New Jobs in Industry 

The Act provides $367 million in new grant authorization and vir- 
tually open-ended loan authorization. Imponderables preclude accurate 
prediction of jobs created and the attendant need for manpower services 
stemming from the Act, but crude calculations indicate the number of 
Jobs created will be small relative to needs* Loans will be provided -~ 
at rates of interest that cover borrowing and administrative costs. 
Because the rates at which the federal government can borrow are not 
much below rates of commercial lenders or those available from exist- 
ing concessional lending agencies (EDA, SBA, state and municipal indus- 
trial development bonds , etc . ) one should not expect a major influx . . ,? 
of new industry to rural areas in response to loans under the 1972 Act . ' 
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Although the $50 million grants authorized for development of 
industrial parks and other services and facilities to support industry 
may be reasonably cost-effective in creating jobs, the sewer and water 
development grants of $300 million and pollution abatement grants of 
$75 million will draw few permanent new jobs to rural areas. ; 

Based an an optimistic estimate of $5,000 required to create a 
permanent new job [see 5; 17? Ch. Ik; 18], the entire new grant authori- 
zation would generate only 73,000 new jobs. Accounting for the job 
cost-ineffectiveness of most of the grants reduces the estimate; account- 
ing for the influence of development loans increases the estimate. 

The comparative impact of 73,000 new jobs (perhaps the most that 
can be expected even counting secondary lupacts) depends on the need 
for jobs. Nearly 1.5 million rural workers are unemployed, but this 
figure fails to include the large number of able-bodied rural adults 
who receive earnings below their capabilities and desires. For lack 
of job opportunities, many potential rural workers either did not enter 
the. work force or dropped out. Excess labor or underenployment in fann- 
ing alone ccaV^ic^ p. 1681. 
Kampe and Lindamood [11] estimated- undererrployment rates of 30 percent 
and more for many rural counties.: An extensive rural manpower survey 
conducted as part of the Concerted Services-program in Otter Tail County, 
Minnesota revealed that 1,718 persons were available for full-time 
employment [13]. This constituted 15 percent of the 11,211 registered 
in the manpower survey as compared to a total work force of 17,838.. 
Nearly two-thirds of the participants expressed a willingness to com- 
mute to work, but only 13 percent would conmute 30 miles or more. 

It seems safe to conclude, based on general or macro studies as 
well as specific local studies, that jobs are needed for at least 3 
million rural workers. The Act of 1972 will hardly dent the 3 million 
man-years of underemployment (including unemployment) in rural areas. 
To alleviate rural underemployment, one hundred times as much funding, 
or $36 billion at $12,000 public inducement, would be required to create 
a new job./ '. * ■ 



[ Several AtudioA have examined the public tubtidy KaquiAed to 
create a penmanent new job. The public co*t, oh couMe, depend* on 
} the 6ize, type, incidence, and magnitude 0^ pfioQfwm uaed. , I have 
concluded that a mall pKOQtim might Oieate job* fati $5,000; a la/ige . 
pkognm would plobahlij KequAJic $12,000 [c^. ';!*].• 



Loans and grants, particularly under Title I, that entice more 
industry to rural areas will require some expansion of manpower ser- 
vices. Training programs and employment surveys, counseling, and place- 
ment will be needed. Coordination and manpower planning required under 
the Act can,. to some extent, be expedited under CAMPS (or successor) 
agencies, in which the U.S. Department of Agriculture participates. 
There would appear to be opportunities for the Department of Labor to 
cooperate with and assist rural vocational-technical schools to redirect 
training programs to meet needs for industry expansion. 

Other manpower implications of a quite different nature stem frcm 
the need for personnel with skills required to manage the new industry 
loan and other activities called for in the Act. PKA and other USDA 
agencies have not performed these activities before . Training for 
administrators, perhaps at the university level, is required if pro- 
grams are to be run effectively. 

Avoiding Job Pirating and Competition to Local Industry 

Opposition to federal programs in rural industrial development' ■ 
has cone frcm two sources: urban unions which contend; such programs 
"rob Peter to pay Paul"; and rural industries which contend such pro- 
grams create unfair competition with existing firms. To allay such 
criticism, the Act pre- 7-. des financial assistance in the form of loans 
and grants to private business enterprises "which is calculated to or 
likely to result in transfer frcm one area to another of any employment 
or business activity" and "which: is calculated to or likely to increase 
production in an area when there is not sufficient demand to employ 
the capacity of such existing enterprises in the area." 

In his role as overseer of the provisions designed to prohibit job 
piracy and undue competition with existing rural firms , the Secretary 
of Labor beccmes a watchdog on the Secretary of Agriculture; a role 
not. easily played. Grounds for disagreement are widened .in the fuzzy 
Judgments required. The Act itself is unlikely to create very many 
more jobs nation-wide, hence more jobs created in one area imply fewer 
jobs created in another area. -Also some excess capacity exists in vir- 
tually all industries and areas. It is difficult to foresee a situation 
in which new industry does not affect existing local competing indus- 
tries in seme way. The solution is to locate new plants in areas void , 
of like Industry. This solution can unintentionally preclude obtain- • 
ing external economies of scale that accrue because several firms from 
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the same or related Industry locate in the same area. In the long run, 
presence of such economies can be decisive in creating economic via- 
bility for industry in a specific area. 

Labor Representative on Advisory Council 

Title V of the Act provides for coordination of development pro- 
grams as well as small farm research and education with iand grant u 
universities in each state. The chief administrative officer (president) 
of the university in each state will appoint a State Rural Development 
Advisory Council to review and approve annual program plans for research > 
and extension and to advise on the administration of these programs. 
"This Council will consist of not more than 15 members and will include 
persons representing fanners',- '.business,- labor, banking, local govern- 
ment, multi-county planning and development districts, public and pri- 
vate colleges, and federal and state agencies involved in rural develop- 
ment." The chairman of the Council will be the dean of the college 
of agriculture, ani the dean of the college of engineering will be a 
member. The "good news" is that ; a representative of labor will be in- 
cluded, but the "bad news" is that his influence will ho diluted by 
the, many other interests represented. Hopefully, this council can be 
instrumental in encouraging research on some of the unresolved issues * 
discussed later. 

Locating; Federal Structures in Rural Areas 

. Section 601 of the Act requires heads of alt executive departments 
and agencies to give first priority to the location in rural areas of 
all new offices, facilities, and installations. The Agricultural Act 
of 1970, which required similar action, "in so far as practicable," 
was found to be weak and easily circumvented. The 1972 Act also has 
an escape clause: the Senate-House Conference Report makes clear that 
a- new/structure need not be located; in a rural area "if there is an 
overwhelming reason" for : locating it elsewhere. The term ."rural" here 
refers essentially to non-SMSA, whereas in the Agricultural Act of 1970, 
rural was defined for this provision as '"areas of lower population / 
density," an ambiguous concept that made rigorous application difficult. 

.:■ Obviously, Section 601 has implications for the location of man- 
power offices/ facilities, and installations. But it is impossible .'.'•//' 
to predict outcomes until the requirement is interpreted and its imple- 
mentation more fully defined. 



Sane Major Unresolved Issues ] 

Three Issues loon large in rural development, but were confronted t 
only peripheral^, if at all, in the Act. The first is how best to 

organize for area development , Should all programs including manpower * 

be combined under one administrator and federal department, with one i 

department serving rural and the other the urban sector? Or should J 

a given program such as manpower , be ccmbined for : all sectors under J\ 
one administrator and federal department? In reality, these polar 
types are not found in pure torn. But the former horizontal" approach 
is dominant in the 1972 Act* The President's federal reorganization 

presses toward the latter "vertical" approach. i 

The second major issue is the proper mix and level of manpower I 

and other development programs. It is argued below that neither human " I 

migration, emphasized by neo-classical economists, nor Job migration, | 

enphasized by rural fundamentalists, is adequate alone. At the level :| 

each program is now being carried out, the two approaches are still f 

far frcm adequate. | : ..^ | 

A third issue is critical. Where should public policy encourage | 

job and population grcwth? What is the optimal place of residence, § 

rural-urban balance, degree cf decentralization and. size for a city? I 

legislation such as the 1972 Act could result in pemenent monuments, $ 

in the form of expensive facilities in nonviable camnunities, if | 

econanists and others fail to direct attention to siachhissues. Econo- | 

mies of city size, growth center strategy, and operation of labor markets - if 

and manpower policies are iirportant to the issues discussed in more f 

detail below. ' ; f I 

. ' ' i • • ' ' • • • . ' ' ' • ' .• 

Administering Programs for Area Growth f 

The Rural Development Act of 1972 represents another phase in the f 

ebb and flow of pcwer to and frcm the U.S. Department of Agriculture, !• 

The Department is best known for serving cormeceial farm interests, -'3 

and .has never achieved a reputation for serving the entire rural com- 1 

munlty. Some effort was made to recognize problems^in the. rural non- I' 

farm sector in programs of the Resettlement Administration of 1935, f 

which led to the F^rm Security Administration of ,1137, arid in turn I 

to the Pairors | 

first generation programs to the third generation JHA represented not | 

only fiimer USDA control of the agency, but also a narrowing focus on | 

cannercial faimer$. The JRural Dew^ 0 f 1955 and the i 



Rural. Areas Development Program of 1961 explicitly recognized the broader 
problems of rural society and the USDA need for a rural clientele; yet - 
these programs were little more than pilot efforts. 

By creating the Area Redevelopment Administration (ARA) in 196I 
and locating it within the U.S. Department of Commerce, the Kennedy 
administration and Congress signaled a major shift of responsibility 
away from the USDA for programs for rural areas. The training provisions 
of the ARA were later shifted to the Department of Labor and became 
part of the Manpower Development and Training Administration in 1965. 
Other ARA development programs underwent major revision and became part 
of the Economic Development Administration in the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of .1965 • These programs display increasing 
vertical organization, applying less than comprehensive development . 
programs to all sectors. 

A trend back to horizontal organization in which one agency is 

responsible for a somewhat conprehensive set of policies for a given 

sector is apparent under Title VT, Section 603, of the 1972 Act: 

The Secretary of Agriculture is directed to provide 
leadership and coordination within the executive branch and - . 
assume ..responsibinty .f(3E- a: nationwide rural development 
prx)gratou±ilizing all ageacl'es of the executive branch in. . . . 
coord ^hh \'Ja)ii with . rural dsacelopinent programs of state .and: 
locaLOTSEnments. 

tr Tw^^mretary is rieaulred to establish employment,, in- 
con^j ^pronation, housing-, and quality of community services 
and fteOities goals for rural development and report ^annually 
■ to Cqqgoess-on progress toward their attainment. 

Although ina^ the: Act, the 

mandate as&*£tt»ork for briTignig-manpower services to rural, areas 
under tbesSec^tary of AgrlcioOa;.ureIs implementation of the Jet ai'e 
there . Hew cwteand in what .rEonnrthey will be -used remains:* 6 be seen . 

Cloudlng-mr^lnf erences thatecan be ^ are. two very asal possi- 
bilities^ i Efe'^he- President wlllinot release funds to /implement sane 
or all sCTrf^ianas:of the Act, and (2) federal cabinet, reorganization 
will realign ocmestic economic development responsibilities. - Appoint- 
ing Secretary of Agriculture Butz head of the natural resources "super- 
cabinet" in January, 1973, hardly points toward integration of manpower! 
with other programs for rural development. Most manpower activities 



VKOQhcm could be int&Qiattd at tlityuiglonal on multi- county 
dutnict livzt even Lfc tepanatt at tht national; IzvoZ. 



are unlikely', to be administered within the same, department as those 
called for in the 1972 Act. Section 507 defines rural development as 
"the planning, financing, and development of facilities and services 
in rural areas that contribute to making these areas desirable places 
in which to live and make private and business investments. The 
definition illustrates preoccupation with place rather than people 
prosperity . It tends to emphasize investment in manpower only to make 
an area more attractive to industry, not to make a trainee more employ- 
able in attractive jobs outside the, area. Employment services and, r , 

other manpower programs are not widely viewed as an integral part of 

3 

area economic development. 

Knowledge of Employment Services 

The Rural Development Act of 1972 and other:actions such as crea- 
tion of a Rural Manpower Service in the U.S. Department of Labor stem,, 
in part, .frcm the feeling that rural people . are not adequately served 
by federal programs. I digress to examine the:, issue of adequacy in the 
context of employment services to rural people . Data on i£ie knowledge 
and use of the public employment service in rural .areas aue from family,, 
heads in the control and experimental groups of thei:-niraL.incOTB..inain-- 
tenance experiment :.;ln Iowa and North Carolina*. The~sample is reason- 
ably representative of rural families in the two states, and is^described 
in some detail by Bawden' [1]. In 1970, family heads -were: asked^where 
they would refer someone looking Tor work (see heading, Table. 1) . Two- 
fifths of the respondents were unable . to suggest a place .target help. 
The public enployment service and ia: private employer or business were 
each suggested by one-fifth of the. respondents.. If respondents sug- 
gested a nongovernment source of information, they were further asked.,. 
"Do you know, of any government 

Addition of .respondents who suggested the public :cenployment service 
following this query to those who responded.similarly torthe first 
round question raised frcm 20 to 23 the, percent of respondents who 
suggested the public enployment service* 

. It is particularly distressing to note that in North Carolina — .:. 
where incomes are lower, poverty more pervasive, and underemployment '■■/'"[ 
more pronounced than in Icwa — the public employment service was 
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suggested by only 13 percent of the family heads in the first round , 
question, and by 15 percent when second round; responders were added. 
Low percentages characterize both whites and nonwhites in North Carolina, 
aShough the percentage 'As- slightly higher for whites. Persons in North 
Carolina appear to rely more , on referrals to private employers or 
businesses. 

When asked if they hadfceseasjhad a ..problem ::finding a job, 16 percent 
of the Iowa respondents and 23Dv percent of the .North Carolina respondents 
replied affirmatively. Of the^^7 ; Iowa.irespondents who had problems • 
finding employment, 23 percent? had used the public employment service, 
while only 10 percent of the :36 North Carolina heads who had experienced 
such problems ussd the services 

Whether a 20 percent suggestion rate constitutes high or low recog- 
nition and confidence in a public, service agency Is a matter of judgjnent. 
The following two types -of -problems , one quite rare, thex other frequent:, 
:provide seme perspective for making judgments* "The first, question is: 

Let's suppose a .family .had its house burn down and -had no . 
money for food or clothing. Do you know ofjany place you 
could suggest they go :Xorj food orrhelp? 

The proportion, 62 percent, of family heads who could suggest a 
place to go was slightly higher than that for enploynent ..in . Table 1. • 
The proportion who suggested "public welfare agency", was 15 percent 
in Iowa and 20 percent in North Carolina. The: higher figure for North 
Carolina might be explained by the fact that .12 percent in North Carolina 
had actually experienced - suefca problem compared :to only 6 percent in 
Iowa. Unlike 'the enployment::.response, nonwhites^more frequently than 
whites suggested the most likely public /agency (welfare office) . 

Nearly one in four "f aim family heads had experienced; technical 

problems in crop production. The agricultural extension service has 

been widely viewed as a visible and successful public agency in dealing 

with these problems. A second comparison with the employment service 

is apparent from responses to the foliating question: 

Let's suppose you, knew a fanner who was having a problem with 
his farming operations. Insects are eating his crop, or he 
doesn't know hew. much fertilizer . to use , or he is having sane 
problem like that. Do you know of any place he could go to 
get help or advice? /"; \. ':' '•- 

Ninety-five percent of the farm household .heads in Iowa . and 74 percent 

in North Carolina replied 11 Yes.". A total of 58 percent of all farm. \ 

heads in Iowa and 37 percent' of. all farm heads -in North Carolina (27 ' 

percent of the Black- farm heads and 46 percent of white farm heads)" 



. mentioned the agriculturaOi^xt'^sion service. Private tasfimesses such 
as fertilizer and pesticideiifealers- were mentioned. by ;,S:peccent of 
all heads. In a follow-up question, those who earlier lasted a private 
source were asked, "Do you know of any government: organization that 
might help him?" This questionrraised the percent of aHinieads who 
listed the extension servicento, 8l percent in Iowa, and., to 46 percent 
in North Carolina, for^weigbted average of 6l 'percent lheffi;high 
recognition values were refined in incidence of nasa r S^peccent of 
the Iowa farm heads .and "S^l^aent of the North GartiDinaL : headsD^who had 
experienced:.Erop prodiaction^TipraDlenis- had used exfensiani:ser!mces . 

In short, the f^ua^^rairal heads who : ! had e^ier±enced enploy- 
ment problems 'is notf iraich^ l&s^tSfaan the frequency of:.:farm::headsr,who ' 
had experienced crop -problems... /A high proportion of " faiin:-iieacfe;knew 
where to go for. crop problem-aftvice; a much sn^lleraprraorrt^n-of :rural 
heads knew where to go for-anpioyment advice. lil^hermDm, because of 
greater investment by .taxpayeusr in making services ; of : tsfe^public exten- 
sion service available to fanners and for other. reasaro^43|{3ercent 
of those who had problems :used:itt while only, 15 - percent^ofi !tthe heads 
who had enployment problemssmaeEi" the. public enploymenti^Esaxe. 
Moving People Out ■ and Jobs iHin^tp; Rural ■ Areas . : 

Neo-classical theory suggests ■ letting the market fMffiience -where 
or how (migration of people/ or r ;j;obs) area development -proceeds . 4 It 
has , moving ;J.n net seme Mo irrdHMon people frcm farms aloner.to cities 
since 1930. 'Yet rural underenployment persists and faniirnonfarm and 
rural-urban, as well as interstate income differences . have-retained a 
remarkably persistent; pattern: for decades. Studies of labor mobility 
reveal that for each ten persons who leave farming, as: many as nine 



Income. disparities have, persisted among sectors and geographic 
ar&as ioK decoder. (% has not the market done a bettvi job ol restor- ' 
wig economic balance.? Aside j*om very real issues o{ personal commit- 
ment oi people to a< geographic entity ok occupation as a May ol lilt 
and other irictions,,! contend that even i& no such irictions excited 
the market, the mix would not be optimal. A major reason is exter- 
naZUces. Social costs o£ production exceed private costs In metropolis 
K becai.se problems oi pollution, social.unre^t, tragic snarls , and otheA 
cosU 06 congestion do not enter the private account* o£ iijims and jobs 
and people continue to concentrate. On the otheA hand, private costs 
exceed social costs o<{ production in less congested rural areas because 
iAJw\t> jrequentty must pat/ minimum wage or union wages (blanch plants 
unA.onx.zed iirms) even though the. real worker cost is lou) because 
underemployment.. Comparatively JUJXle o^ bit emvlou- 

lundeAemployed cmd immobile rural workeAS . ^ 



return .[9]. Even with subsidized mobility projects (whichr r pmvid*r arobs-, 
counseling, travel funds and training for relocatees), it ^a^^i^mlL 
to have three tout of four relocatees return horne withinrone-year '[*• v 15.] 
Based: on several experiments on the average, two out oif "thEefe-^.^i. u&Hy 
return home. 

Intensive surveys confirm that many who could potentially . ytss^ftt 
from manpower services do not register, perhaps because the^EeES^pent 
service relies heavily on referrals to local employers; whoicesiEi^'iqeefc 
the needs for employment. A survey conducted under the SmaTiflT 'SpCTuniMes 
Program of St. Efcancis County, Arkansas, in 1965-66 contatte^3iJW 
eapplicants, two-thirds of whom had not registered with the-eznplD^j^: 
service local office [7r, p. 62]. . Of 775 referrals, 308 persmass^^aiLy 
were immediately placed. Only 100 job openings were found ^mtimPslSMl 
County, -Minnesota for the, JL 9 718 persons available for full-t'j&i^^Sa^- 
ment. While evaluations [16] of Operation Hitchhike are jfas ejHiaaaB^ , 
and encouraging, if not yet rigorous, it seems safe to concluci^E^Sr 
that referrals of job seekers to employers only in local .ruraii^asgs: 
are totally inadequate to meet the needs of rural people for.3^te&^ 
Even use of the job bank with referrals to outside jobs, - though !gpifl' , 
falls short of meeting needs . ' Many underenployed will not mo«^sEE;iall 
and most who do return home. 

Though outmigration and manpower policies alone are lnadEgpst;e: 
area development policies, manpower programs generally require^fereir 
public dollars to create a new job than do industry location ptiHcies 
(Table 2).^ One problem with the estimates in Table 2 is that "they 
do not . account for the cost of compensating an area for outmigration 
of capital as persons go elsewhere. Schooling and other rearing costs 
can easily total $10,000, much of it from local capital. • ftevenueiis&Br- 
ing : conceivably could compensate, but revenue sharing . restrictions: 
* specifically forbid using fiunds to pay schooling costs. Purtheinntaas^ 
. sharedrrevenue distribution , is entirely unlike that requiredztosattain'- 
efficient and equitable school .funding [10], 

;J Clearly, outmigration has been a massive, albeit defacto, way of 
dealing with undererrployment in rural America, The issue is no longrerr 
a question of whether to bring jobs within" reach of rural workersrrczr 



It &kouJLd' bz : 

loo payoifa [6], ktt>o many tuck a& tlit JOBS pnognm may bt'thaltovo:,, 
uiitlx co6t& fusing 06 tkt pfiogfum:.U expanded, : , ' : 



Table 2 — Public Cost for Creating a New Job for Rural Workers In 1972 
. by Alternative Programs 



Public employment ($6,000 per year for 10 years 
with 10 percent productivity)^ 

Industry location through tax write-offs 

JOBS program ($3,000 per job, one-half retention 
rate; including administrative costs) 

Subsidized migration ($500 direct payment plus $500 for 
administration and counseling; one-third retention rate) 



(Dollars) 

36,000 
12,000 

6,000 

3,000 



The voJbie oi moAginal product i& aaumed to be $2,400 peA uejoJi and ii 
deducted pum the annual public cotf. FutuAe co&i& oac not dU counted 
to the pie&ent. 

SouA.ce.: JmeX.cn [J 8], 

to bring rural workers to. jobs. The current issue concerns finding the 
appropriate level and mix of these two approaches. Neither policy has 
been adequately supported. 6 

A study [14] of the benefits of new industry for rural areas reveals 
a positive addition to real output of goods and services with rural 
location compared to metropolitan location, because existence of rural 
underemployment and lack of ; mobility means ' labor can be utilized as 
low real cost. The call for Jobs within reach of rural underemployed 
will crescendo with passage of a family assistance or related program 
to supplement income of the working poor. Cooperation between welfare, 
manpower, and job-creating agencies will need to be much closer than 
that provided in the 1972 Act. 



One obvioiu yuMon why policies to ipezd outmigAation have not been 
itxeued mote became politiciani 6em neluctant to loie tiicin. iwjwI ■ 
coMtAXuenti, and uAban politician* ice* leliictant to fita&ive. them. PeA- 
nap& tnu u 60 became the migfuuvt tendi to neduce average peA capita 
income w the & ending [nunal) and receiving [aAban) axea. PcxcntTaAe 
auo icZuctant to iuppont policies wUch pAepaAe ion and speed tlie tAan&i- 
f-ony became they do not muh to acknowledge that theiA chUdxen wiU 
Y^^ ^rT- . co ™^ *° a P^ee in the ctty. Although in all ' 
^^ood thuA oUldnen will leave since, iouA out oi {ivc guun boy* ' 
f^dung adulthood aAe expected to leave looting in the next lew yeki 
y'ti\ Ano^eA ^ecwon is, net outmigHation leads, to laAge outflow of, 
local capital to otheA aAeas V 01, and a a majot selt-degmelatina < 

of economic stagnation" and anotheA called [2] "hwloI poverty ghettoization. 



Optimal Place of Residence 

Even if there is acceptance that rural development means moving 
both jobs and people, there is little agreement on where. Optimal 
place of residence is closely related to issues of optimal city size, 
since most people will live in cities and cities are no longer heavily 
tied to an immovable natural resource base. The issue is also tied 

to growth center strategies. The decision, in a growth policy, to 

i ■ , . 

encourage one size of city over another can be based on several cri- 
teria including: where people say they would like to live; their atti- 
tudes, including anomie by city size; where they have "voted" to go, 
as reflected in past rates of population growth by city size; cost of 
ccnznunity services per capita; and comparative profits by industry by 
city size. ■ 

For rural growth centers, the issue of impact on the hinterland 
is also important. The strategy of using a growth center as a focus 
for rural area development had reached widespread acceptance by the 
1960s, but;is now under intense criticism. The strategy is criticized 
by local development practitioners who,, in order to maintain broad sup- 
port from people in their area, must not favor growth in one city over 
another.: Two recent EDA reports [3 5 5] strongly criticize current 
growth center strategy, but for quite different reasons. One study [5] 
concluded that target efficiency was low in creating jobs in growth 
centers to help depressed redevelopment areas— only about one-seventh 
of the created jobs were filled by workers from redevelopment areas. 
New jobs created in redevelopment areas themselves had much higher . 
target efficiency. Other studies [3, 8] concluded that current growth 
centers are too small to be economically viable, and cited faster growth 
rates in economic areas of 250,000 to 1 million population than in smal- 
ler areas. Urban influence studies are also cited to make the case 
that current growth, centers are too small. On the other hand, gravity 
models seem to indicate that distance is more important than size of ■ 
city for most variables that influence hinterland residents. Open 
country residents appear to benefit more, economically, from being 10 
miles from a city of 25,000 than 100 miles' from a city of 250,000. In 
short, evidence cited on growth rates and sphere of influence is so 
weak, it constitutes little grounds for the conclusions reached. The 
subject of optimf??, place of residence in this, nation needs study. None- 
theless, it is apparent that many rural areas provide inadequate job 
opportunities even with job-creating activities under the 1972 Act , ■ 
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and it would be entirely premature to abandon manpower programs geared 
to moving people to attractive opportunities elsewhere. 

Summ ary and Conclusions 

Local and national programs to bring jobs to rural people have 
dominated the rhetoric of rural development. Comparatively little com- 
mitment ox 0 resources backed this rhetoric, and the Rural Development 
Act of 1972 seems to be no exception. The major development policy, 
albeit defacto, has been massive outmorement to the metropolis, where 
over three-fourths of the nation's. growth is likely to occur in the 
1970s. Outmigration may have reduced incomes of the sending (rural) 
and receiving (urban) areas, yet has increased national income per 
capita and should be encouraged. But it alone is not adequate-many 
underemployed people will not move and many who do move return home. 
Jobs created in rural areas utilize labor resources that have low oppor- 
tunity costs and should acccmpany policies to encourage outmigration. 

Many issues have not yet been confronted in domestic development 
policies, especially the issue of hew to integrate employment services, 
training, welfare, ; job creating, and other activities in an optii.al 
level and mix to achieve desired development targets. We do not have 
a very objective basis for knowing where, by geographic location or 
city size, development should occur to best improve well-being of 
society. One EDA publication [5] would lead us to believe that jobs 
should be created in small centers, close to depressed areas; another 
[3] would lead us to believe that jobs should be found In large centers, 
remote and distant from depressed areas. Both agree that current growth 
centers are not effective. 

The need for coordination in development programs is obvious. Man- 
power programs such as Operation Hitchhike, Concerted Services, MDTA, 
as. well as job placement by the employment service, seem unduly geared 
toward local j obs and attracting- industry . For this approach to work, 
jobs must be available locality. Two changes are needed: in some in- 
stances these manpower programs must be geared to jobs outside the area; 
in other instances teeth must be put in programs to bring jobs within 
reach of rural residents and to utilize their skills. Obviously, com- 
binations are possible. But the fact is that neither current manpower 
nor job development programs reflect the magnitude of problems faced, 
in part because economists have not measured that magnitude. 

Title V of the Act calls for considerable outlays for research and 
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education on rural development: $10 .million in Fiscal Year I97I1, $15. 
million in 1975, and $20' million in ,1976. It provides an opportunity 
to do some truly comprehensive socio-economic planning and should go 
beyond the data gathering, feasibility studies, and land use planning 
that characterizes so much of development research. An important ele- 
ment in this research should be to determine how manpower programs can 
best complement other programs to reach development targets, measured 
in terms of the level and distribution of income and quality of the 
environment. Much planning can fruitfully focus on multi-county dis- 
tricts and how better to implement policies. Other planning can focus 
on national policy strategy for area development, including how to make 
more effective use of public funds as rural development legislation 
is revised in future years. 
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MANPOWER IMPLICATIONS OF THE RURAL DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1972: 
' A SOCIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 



Maurice E. Voland 
NotUli CaAo&Lna State. UnAv&uiXy 

Nfy purpose here today is to consider the manpower implications of 
the Pural Envelopment Act of 1972. While- the Act may prove to be a 
foundation lor the revitallzation of our nonmetropolitan areas, this 
can only happen if the authorized financial and other resources come 
into reality. 

In many ways, the Act is a paradox. It is primarily the result 
of long-standing bipartisan efforts in the. Congress rather than an 
initiative frcm the executive branch or cabinet-level agencies. How- 
ver, while the Congress has been slow to move on the reorganization 
of the federal government as proposed by the President, the Act does 
pave the way for the orderly transition of rural development activities 
frcm the U.S. Department of Agriculture to the proposed Department 
of Community Development. Opposition in the Congress has beat the 
Administration to the punch with legislation whose time has come, and 
in the process, has developed the groundwork for a more orderly govern- 
mental reorganization. 

It is tempting to use this opportunity to look at the Act criti- 
cally; however, that is not my purpose. As a sociologist, I feel I 
have the obligation of not only reviewing the manpower implications 
of the Act, but also looking at some of the secondary or latent effects 
the Act may have -on [individuals, collectivities., and communities. 

The Rural Development Act is viewed by many as laying a firmer 
foundation for the revitalization of our rural areas and, consequently, 
stemming, or even reversing the flow of migration from the countryside 
to metropolitan areas. Others have said the Act really isn't anything 
new, and that as simply more of the same, it will be administered and 
implemented through ! agencies that have been unresponsive to the real . 
needs of rural areas. 

Whichever position is taken— and there are many between these ex-, 
\ tremes— the effect of this legislation will,:. in large part, "be deter- 
mined by the support received over time from the executive branch of 
government through -.the budgetary process. '. 

A rather significant piece of legislation was enacted in 1955 
that affected the mission of my own organization, the Cooperative 
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Extension Service. That amendment to the Smith-Lever Act enabled the 
Cooperative Extension Service to move vigorously toward "cooperation 
with other agencies and groups in furthering all possible information 
as tso the existing employment opportunities, particularly to farm fami- 
lies having underemployed workers. . 

If this opportunity had been supported through funding and admin- 
istrative sanction, the Commission on Rural Poverty may not have had 
to include its recommendation #4 under the Manpower Policies and Pro- 
grams section of their report. This recommendation reads as follows: 

The Federal Government (shall) participate in the employ- 
ment service programs at State and local levels, to whatever 
extent is necessary to guarantee equitable and complete ser- 
vices to all rural people. 2 

Only recently in some states has the Cooperative Extension Service 
become involved to any extent in the intent of the 1955 amendment to 
the Smith-Lever Act. Their involvement has not come as an initiative 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, but as a result of an initiative - 
fostered by the U.S. Department of Labor through the Hitchhike Program^ 
There are other reasons, in addition to lack of funding, the Cooperative 
Extension Service did not move more vigorous ly* toward developing compre- 
hensive cooperative manpower programs. I will not attempt to cover 
them here. However, many of these barriers (perceptions of the client 
system; institutional barriers to change within the agencies and various 
sectors of society; limitations of present personnel to develop new 
skills, behaviors, and attitudes; etc.) will stand in the way of the 
Act under discussion today— even with Administration sanction, support, 
and f\ill funding. 

First Level Manpower Implications of the Act 

While all titles of the Act contain manpower implications, those 
of particular iirportance for our consideration are found in Titles I, 
V, and VT. 

Title I contains numerous amendments to the Consolidated Farmers 
Home Administration Act of I96I.' Not the least of these is changing 
the generic name of that Act . to the Consolidated Farm and Rural Develop- 
ment Act . While Farmers Home Administration has had an increasingly 



„ Pub£tc Law 360 f Utk CongJite*, CkaptzA 798, UtS<u>Ucn, S. 209$, 
SzaUon 8, poAagJiapk (c) * (3). 

National Advlt>o>iy CoimtiMion on HuaoI PoveAttj, Tk<L Vaopli U j£ 
Behind, {Wa&ltington, V.C.: GoveAnmew* Pointing tf^ce, 1961), p. 2S 
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large role in efforts to provide physical facilities and various other 
amenities to rural areas in recent years, this change villi vastly in- 
crease the scope of the agency T s grant and loan authority. The inher- 
ent philosophy seems to be that development can be spurred by the ready 
availability of financial resources to provide for a variety of physi- 
cal and recreational facilities, as well as operating capital for busi- 
ness and industry located in nonmetropolitan areas. 

The last chapter in the history of these programs has not yet been 
written. When it is, we may find that some of the programs initiated 
through the Farmers Home Administration during the 1960s may well have 
had a negative net effect on the potential for some communities to 
attract jobs through new industrialization. The major rationale for 
funding community recreation facilities (golf courses, club houses, 
swimming pools) was that these would be important considerations in 
attracting industrial prospects to a community. And they are. Unfor- 
tunately, the net effect may not have been positive. 

In doing field work for another project in four rural Kentucky 
counties during t*e summer of 1970', the short-run negative effects of 
JHA-financed community recreation facilities were noted. In each case £ 
the Industrial Development Foundation had been active at the county 
level in the past, but was currently inactive. Unfortunately, the 
same individuals who were providing the leadership for this Foundation, 
were also providing the leadership for an FHA-financevl country club. 
In each case, the country cM> was fighting for its life. All the • 
resources of this pool of leadership were invested in an attempt to 
maintain the country club and there was' no energy left to invest in 
the search for new industry. In each case, the current inactivity 
of the Industrial Development Foundations could be traced to the open- 
ing of the local FHA-financed country clubs. . 

The definition of "rural 11 for the purposes of this Act is also 
particularly revealing. In this case, many of the benefits of the Act 
will be available to those areas that contain a city of less than 
50,000 inhabitants and all the provisions apply to those cities and* 
surrounding areas with population of 5,500 or less. This would mean 
that somewhere between 30 and. 40 percent of the U.S. population would 
become eligible for direct and indirect benefits from authorization 
of this Act. In his discussion of the Act on the Senate floor, Senator 
Talmadge repeatedly indicated that one of the major intents of the 
Act was to provide the same level 'of federal programming for 
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nonmetropolitan areas as has been already authorized for metropolitan 
areas. 3 

Specifically, this title provides for new loan and grant authori- 
ties, and increases various categories of existing grants. It provides 
for loans to rural residents to establish small businesses. The limits 
of these loans are $100,000 and may be made only to individuals, not 
to partnerships or corporations. While loans and grants for rural 
water and sewer systems have been available in recent years ftxm the 
RIA, this title also provides for loans for* other facilities such as 
community buildings, fire stations, etc. Another major new loan area 
is a broadly-based authority to loan funds for almost any purpose that 
will increase business activity and provide eirployment. For the first 
time, loans to youths under 21 are authorized where capital is required 
by an individual to carry out his or her project activity as a member 
of a rural youth organization. And finally, loans for operating ex- 
penses are authorized for rural businesses to assist in stabilizing 
employment as well as to provide agricultural, as well as other rural 
employers, assistance in complying with the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act. 

These latter authorities are aimed at stimulating and increasing 
employment in rural areas. Specific manpower implications may be as 
follows : 

,(1) Mandatory upgrading of the State Eirployment Service mission 
in nonmetropolitan areas to provide a full range of manpower 
services to all residents on par with similar services pro- 
vided to metropolitan area residents. 

(2) As an extension of (1) above, assistance to new rural employers 
in recruiting, screening, and training potential employees. 

(3) Maintenance of. an up-to-date manpower inventory for all poten- 
tial rural employers to. inform them of the quality and quan- 
tity of the available labor force. 

W Assistance to coriTrunity colleges, technical and vocational 
institutes, etc. , in becoming responsive to employer needs 
'. within their service areas. 'This may require an infusion 
of outside, funding and staffing to meet the needs for develop- 
ing specialized short-run training programs. 

(5) Development of a deeper understanding On the part of all 
agencies serving the rural areas, especially the multi- 
■ jurisdictional planning agencies, USDA and other agencies, 



Hvanan B. Ta&nadgz, "EKpZanatLon oi tkzKuAal Veveloprnznt Act oi 
1972, Public Lw 91-419 1 " Committie. VnJLnt, ComMttt on AgAloiittuAz 
and fotioA&iy, Unitzd Statu Senate, AWuhtngton, V.C. : U.S. Government 
PUntlng O&ice., AaguAt 31, 7972) , 
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of the legitimate manpower components of their respective 
programs. Assisting these other agencies in carrying out 
their specialized mission through staff and financial sup- 
port where necessary. 

(6) Development of a deeper understanding on the part of the gen- 
eral population of potential for development based on a sound 
manpower policy and program serving their area. 

There are additional new grant authorities to provide monies to 
create benchmark development plans for affected areas as well as prints 
for pollution abatement arid control to individuals, businesses and 
^onmunities to protect or improve the Quality of the physical environ- 
ment. Public bodies. are now eligible for new grant funds to be used 
in facilitating the development of business enterprises: establishment 
of industrial parks, building required structures, site development, 
etc. There is an increase in the grant monies for waste disposal 
systems, including all waste disposal, not just sewer systems, and 
an increase in the grant level for developing comprehensive water and 
waste disposal plans. 

These latter categories have long-run manpower implications since 
development may be limited in many areas by "the lack of availability 
of various physical developments and long-range' benchmark- plans from 
which to begin. Ones the potential for jobs has been determined, the 
same manpower services will be required as indicated above. One strategy 
that -might well speed up: development of selected areas is to be cer- 
tain that all manpower services are Implemented and operable prior 
to completion of physical facilities. 

. Section 502 (c) of Title V of the bill would also seem to have 
direct manpower Implications. This paragraph deals with small farm 
extension, ^research and development programs. The intent is to accel- 
erate research and extension programs on new approaches to management 
for small farms, production techniques' and technologies, new products 
and cooperative. marketing and distribution structures. This section 
could be viewed as more of the same since it reiterates one of the 
basic mandates of the land grant system. The new ingredient, however, 
is the inclusion of all institutions of higher education. While funds . 
would be administered by the land grant institution in a state, all 
other institutions of higher education would be eligible for funding 
of approved projects. 

The funding authorizations of this title are relatively modest 
and are limited to three years. .While, my own state of North Carolina 
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would be eligible for roughly $350,000 during FY 7^ under the authori- 
zation of this title, perhaps only about one-third of this amount 
would be channeled directly into the resolution of . problems faced by 
the sma?,l farmer. And many of these problems are institutional in 
nature and can on.ty be affected by a change in the national policy ' 
(which, for over 100 years, has placed highest priority on low-cost 
food and fiber), 

who are the small farmers the provisions of this title would 
affect? Are they the small landowners who have limited capital and 
other resources? Are they the renters who have even fewer resources 
and less control over the destiny of their land? Regardless of the 
target audience, we must assume we are referring to those farm opera- 
tors whose net income is below the level required for reasonable and 
comfortable existence. If we can agree that, on the average, net 
farm income is roughly one-fourth of gross farm income, we would be 
attempting to raise the gross incomes of about three-fourths of our 
farm operators above the $16,000 per year mark. A formidable task! 

More realistically, these new resources should be utilized to 
help farmers develop skills that might to salable in an expanding 
labor market, and, at the same time, assist them in utilizing their 
farming skills and other resources more effectively to supplement 
income from nonfarm work. By recognizing and reinforcing the trend 
toward part-time farming, these resources become a means of supple- 
menting income from nonfarm employment and are not viewed as- encour- 
aging full-time farming. The farm family can remain on their land, 
accrue any real or perceived benefits from this residential location, 
and the pressure to migrate to urban centers is limited. 

This trend toward part-time, farming has been most apparent in 
the highly industrialized north central and northeastern states, ' 
but is becoming more common in other sections off) the country. How- 
ever, in all cases, part-time farming as a way of life had its origins 
in a rapidly expanding industrial labor market. The impetus for the 
rapid expansion of industrial employment has been generally in cases 
of national, emergency, such as World War II and the Korean conflict. 
We have seen a similar, phenomenon at work near federal, installations ' 
(military and ether) in other sections of the country. 

Some small marginal operators will need to improve their posi- 
tions in the marketplace through development of specialty enterprises, 
but by and large this would constitute a relatively small proportion 
. , ' ■ ' .' .". ' 57 



of the eligible .farm operators.. 

The Cooperative Extension : Service 1 s farm and hone developiaent 
program of the late 1950s had much. t\wt ^ru^t. Unfortunately,, 
many of the most auccssSftii efforts, af tttjbs initiative have not been 
widely reported because they were in opposition to the original intent 
of the program. Marginal farm operators were assisted in increasing 
their income through acceptance of nonfarm employment. Many either 
moved to a part-time farming status with an enterprise structure com- 
patible with off-farm employment 3 or moved out of agriculture entirely. 

We might have learned a lesson from past experiences, i.e., under 
current national "low-cost food" policies, only those agricultural 
entrepreneurs who can compete in the marketplace will be successful 
in maintaining their enterprises. All those who cannot deal with the 
competition are forced out, or become marginal producers. 

•The question we must face is not whether farming as a way of life 
is good or bad, but whether we as a nation will choose to support 
small farmers through transfer payments, or QfcfttF means, to maintain 
them at % comfortable living wage 'Without a change in the national 
low-cost food policy. 

In recent remarks, 0. E. Bishop pointed-out that it has been the 
consumer, not the agricultural producer, who has been the beneficiary 
of increasing agricultural, efficiency through the adoption of tech- 
nological and other innovations. 4 Therefore 3 in addition to the thrust 
intended under this title for the small farmer, every effort must be 
made to develop nonfarm job opportunities and provide Relevant man- 
power services so that lite^arm c^erator, or others in his household, 
will have the opportunity and the ability to capitali2e on an expand- 
ing labor market. 

Perhaps the most significant portion of the Act, at least as far 
as short-run benefits are concerned s is found in Title VI, Section 601. 
This section closes a loophole in the Consolidated Farmers Home Admin- 
istration Act of 1961 and directs the heads of all executive depart- 
ments and agencies of government to establish and maintain departmental 
policies and procedures giving first priority to the location of new 
offices and other facilities in rural areas • " 

As pointed out s the impetus from a national emergency or the 
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placement of a federal, installation has a long history of providing 
the economic generator that can spark development of nonmetropolitan 
areas. Some would argue this policy can never be implemented b&gsme 
the pool of .skills required ;for m&hy federal instaimions i& ^icfc'^hil- 
able :in n^^teopolitan.ainfe&in iHowever, it mn a3te be argued 
the Mi$$imazgs£on of t^s^poli'cy could generate a reverse Mj^^^m 
of .ltaQ9(^ada£s- who possess, these unique skills, while providing a 
variety of entry level jobs for less skilled rural residents. The 
real payoff from Implementation of this policy can come frcm tfe develop- 
ment of a secondary labor market in the service and construcsg^n Sector 
to meet the needs of a mm s^J^nt labor force. W all tfte a^t&ions 
of the A&%^ $m$ parties*]^ B^icn 'seems to hold the best short-runi 
paftshtise rapid development and revitalization of selected nonmetro- 
politan areas. 

While I have emphasized the first-level manpower iirplications 
of the Act 3 perhaps even more important in the long run., are what I 
choose to call the second-level implications. 

Second level Manpower Implications of the Act 

In -discussing -rural- development :^cma3c:;so^ioi^<pJL Jfcefffpective, 

James H. Copp ^r^e*2^ fjattfeed out : 

m ^ . . ru^,;g^lbprrtent is not a research problem.;; idSris 
not a theoretical concept ; rather it is a policy goeafLrr, 
and further, . . rural development is a process^'sta^L 
•at improving the well-being and self-realization orssemple 
...Jiving outsideiurbanized areas through collective:?e33fefcs . 
In other words..,. the ultimate target of rural -des^DK- 
;ment is people. It is not infrastructure^ it is matfS^c- 
tories, it is not better education or housing, oraeeenn - 
communities. These are only means, . , n 5 

While we are concerned with development , and more-specifically 
the manpower implications of development , we are, in fact: 3 .7attemptiP^ 
to inject elements into the system that will cause imbalance, but 
that will return the system to a state of equilibrium at -some dif~ - 
ferent level. 

While equilibrium theories hold fewer adherents within sociology 
today than they did some years ago, for purposes of this discussion 
the concept of equilibrium can be utilitarian/ There are many social 
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systems existent in rural areas, but we will. confine our discussion 
to tfchreeTmaJor ones: the family; voluntary associations or collec- 
tivities*;; .-and the community. 

The Family . Ihe keystone social system in the impact and effec- 
tiveness of any rural development effort is the family. This unit 
not only consumes, and produces, but also has the legitimate responsi- 
bility for replacement of personnel for the larger society. It is 
itaithin. ffchis unit that societal values are transmitted, attitudes are 
formed, and development of skills consistent with these values and 
attitudes are shaped. The generic Act under discussion overlooks 
the involvement of, and impact en, this keystone social system. 

Since one of the first-level intents of the Act is to increase 
employment in rural areas, we should consider some of the consequences 
this intent has for the family. 

Jobs; must have a rg$&ori for being. There must be seme generator 
or base that provides the impetus for an expanding labor market. In 
th* past, this has been within the industrial sector, either in manu- 
facturing or in one of the primary extractive industries. Today 
there are certain other types of firms or establishments, e.g., various 
federal installations, higher education institutions, health care 
facilities, etc., that can also perform this function. The language, 
of the Act would lead one to believe that the intent is to place major 
emphasis on the development of jobs through manufacturing. Most of 
these jobs probably would be associated with labor-intensive manufac- 
turing industries. But the future for an increase in this type of 
employment is even more questionable today than in the past. In com- 
menting on the recent White House Conference entitled "The Industrial 
World Ahead: A Look at Business in 1990," John Fernstrom pointed out 
that most businessmen in attendance felt that: 

11 - . .the manufacture of products with low value and high 
labor input should be carried on where it is cheapest and 
that this equates with labor intensive plants being located 
outside of the United States. "6 

While this Act provides certain types of assistance to industries that 

will create new jobs in nonmetropoli'tan areas, it does not go to the 

lengths that would be required to reverse the philosophy expressed 

above . 
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Unfortunately, even in labor-intensive industries we find that 

certain skills and attitudes on the part of employees are required 

if they are to be successful- Carl E. Annas, Area Manufacturing 

Executive for Burlington Industries, highlighted this as follows: 

"Admittedly, in many of the heavily agricultural communities 
we (Burlington Industries) have experienced the same difficul- 
ties other industry has met in finding sufficient numbers of 
applicants with basic skills and attitudes required in the 
modern textile plant." 7 

Even if national policies can be developed that will support the 
thrust for rural industrialization envisioned by this Act, we still 
are dealing with attitudes toward work, and it is in the family where 
these attitudes are nurtured. 

Rural family units usually represent a more traditional role 
orientation regarding various family members. The male household head 
is expected to be the breadwinner, while the female, or wife, is ex- 
pected to conform to a traditional feminine role and not be actively 
involved in the labor force, except in various farm or agricultural 
enterprises that are labeled "women's work." Many labor-intensive 
industries are better able to capitalize on the skills and attitudes 
of women than men in the rural labor force. Consequently, with employ- 
ment available to rural wives and mothers, but not many rural males, 
families may be faced with "identity," or "role" crises. 

What happens to child-rearing patterns in these families? Are . 
traditional sex role models reinforced by the father who is effec- 
tively excluded frcm the nonfarm labor force? (Even in these days 
of Equal Employment Opportunity, few males will accept employment in 
the garment or .sewing factories because that is defined as women's 
work, and indeed few men possess either the skills or the attitudes 
required for this type of employment .) Are more contemporary role 
models reinforced by the mother who has become exposed to a wider range 
of opportunities, or does a state of anomie, or normlessness, prevail? 
While the first round of rural industrialization through labor-intensive 
industries may increase family income and consequently generate a broader 
range of employment opportunities, we have not as yet received the 
final answer to the potential for long-range development. We do not 
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know what is happening to the next generation of the labor force, i.e., 
the children of today. 

While the current Administration has taken a stand against wide- 
spread federal support of day-care facilities for children of low-inccme 
working mothers, it did allow this Act to become law, and consequently, 
gave renewed impetus to the potential for the development of a whole 
wave of newly emerging labor-intensive industries. Many will be staffed 
by women whose children could benefit positively from socialization 
experiences as well as the security available in properly developed, 
staffed and supervised day-care facilities. Where will this leave us 
as the next generation' enters the labor market if these services are 
not available? 

While there is ample research on minority groups regarding the 
role crisis for the male household head when confronted with apparently 
nonviable role alternatives, it seems we have not learned very much. 
Unless comparable employment opportunities become available for the 
unemployed or underemployed males in the rural labor force, there is 
a higp possibility that the negative social consequences of a higher 
incidence of desertion, divorce, alcoholism, suicide, and other forms 
of social deviance might more than offset the increased family income 
and well-being possible through new employment opportunities for -females. 
Are the potential consequences of this type of rural development worth 
the risk? We may be wiser today than we were in the past, but by and 
large, development has been based on labor-intensive industries, too 
often with an imbalance of female employment , . and it has taken at least 
one generation to develop a more diversified and balanced employ/lent 
mix. Which manpower policies and programs will foster a more orderly 
and rapid development? Which ones will have the least potential for 
upsetting family equilibrium yet hold the promise for reestablishment 
of an equilibrium" at a more desirable level? 

-Another; family-connected problem might be the fact that most of 
the new jobs generated will be for the younger members of the labor 
force, those 'Under ^5. Since rural areas already have more than their 
share of the elderly, what will be the consequences for the families 
of people in this age group? We could say they've been getting along 
in the past; let them plant a little garden and they'll get along in 
the future. But will they be able to "get along 11 ? If they are cur- 
rently employed primarily 'in agriculture, and more specifically if 
they are farm operators, an increasing affluence on the local level 
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might have seme positive effect on their sales. However, there is a 
much higher possibility that their seasonal labor force will be absorbed 
in the new employment market. The costs of doing business (especially 
roal estate taxes) may increase as a result of the needs of the new 
industries and residents (for public services, schools for employees, 
recreation facilities, etc.). While the price of their land could in- 
crease, it might make the cost of acquiring the additional property 
for a capital-intensive rather than a labor-intensive agricultural 
enterprise too high. Also, with only a few years left for than in 
the labor force, additional investments might be unwise. 

What about those living on fixed incomes? New jobs, new plants, 
and perhaps new people will spell higher costs for retirees and pen- 
sioners. Real estate taxes will be increased to cover the cost of new 
services required by industries and new residents. For those who lease, 
rental rates will go up. While new industries and jobs may bring various 
services that were nonexistent or inadequate before, such services may 
be beyond the means of those families living on fixed incomes. 

Another real consequence for this age group could be a further 
weakening of the extended family structure because of time requirements 
and commitments of the industrial labor market. If we agree that rural 
residents are somewhat more resistant to change than : nonrural residents, 
there is a possibility that during the first generation of increasing 
employment opportunities for younger members of the population, the 
.elderly will be^ overlooked. . They have not, by and large, developed 
the skills and abilities necessary to adjust to change and affect new 
role models. They are locked into the past. Only as the current gen- 
eration leaves the labor force can we hope for some positive changes, 
and then. only if this generation has learned how to live with and adapt 
to change. j . 

It quickly becomes apparent that rural, development is not a panacea, 
especially for the family. : In fact, tine disequi.librium of the family 
social system caused by development could create more real and complex 
problems than it solves. No families or age groups Jwill be exempt 
from this disequilibrium. Only when individuals and families develop 
the skills to adjust to and capitalize on change can a new equilibrium 
that is more positive than negative in its consequences be established. 

Voluntary Associations and Other Collectivities . The time' and .: . 
scheduling constraints of the new and emerging rural labor market has 
direct implications for the continuity and effectiveness of the social' 



systems described as voluntary associations or collectivities in rural 
areas. The implications accrue frcm the possibility that the labor 
force will contain a rather high proportion of females, that industries 
will operate 24 hours per day, 7 days per week, and involve revolving 
shift schedules, e.g., paper, textiles, chemicals, etc., as well as 
of a new affluence for the labor force. 

Bam raisings, labor exchanges, and quilting bees are a part of 
the rich rural heritage. While many of them had an economic base, 
they were primarily social affairs. However, in addition, they per- 
formed many functions including ^social control, social welfare, com- 
munication along with value and attitude reinforcement and/or modifi- 
cation. The tyranny of the tiine clock has all but eliminated this 
form of voluntary association. ■ We as a society, both rural and urban, 
have passed these responsibilities on- to other social systems. Social, 
control and welfare are primarily governmental responsibilities, com- . 
munication is left to the media; and value and attitude formation and 
modification are now shared with the church and the' school. In many 
cases,, the family, and. other voluntary groups have very limited input 
Into this sector. In many families, children spend nearly as many 
hours on the school bus as they do in direct contact with their parents!: 

There still is evidence of this rural heritage in many existing 
voluntary organizations:, the volunteer fire department and rescue 
squad, church-related women 1 ? service groups, and newly emerging self- 
help cooperatives. However, many of the more traditional rural volun- 
tary organizations (general farm organizations, Extension-sponsored 
organizations, neighborhood self-help groups) have not adjusted to a 
changing society. They may be alive as organizations, but are dead 
as far as their effectiveness is concerned. ; ,, -\ 

As responsibility for social control, social welfare, communica-. 
tion and value reinforcement and/or modification have been passed on 
to other collectivities, voluntary associations have lost much of 
their impact. All too often, decisions in these areas are not con- 
sistent with the desires of individuals or groups. As this locus for 
decision-making and action has moved from the local to the state or 
national level, these organizations have not been able to affect poli- 
cies and programs for their areas, and, consequently, have fallen from 
the mainstream of activity. : . 

■ Many new voluntary associations are emerging in rural areas, but . 
most are direct transplants from metropolitan areas and bring with 
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them urban values which sometimes are In conflict with the value struc- 
ture in trural areas. This can cause a further cleavage with existing 
rural-based voluntary associations. 

By and large, rapid industrialization and expansion of the labor 
market is a real threat to existence and effectiveness of 'the .volun- 
tary associations. As people have more money and less time, they tend 
to purchase services that formerly were rendered by voluntary associa- 
tions. While this has the long-run effect of creating more jobs, the 
negative consequences of a loss of identity and pride brought about 
through voluntary community' action are felt. The final : outcome in . . 
the loss of this tradition can be seen in the philosophy of "let George 
do it";. George may not have the best interest of the individuals or 
connunity at heart, , 

While rural voluntary associations have the potential for develop- ~ 
ing a viable link between decision-making and action structures that 
affect the lives of rural residents, rapid change "through 1 industriali- 
zation may destroy or inhibit 'this possibility." As we look at these 
second-level manpower implications of~the Act, it becanes~spparent 
that a great dead 1 of emphasis should be put into developing a complex 
of voluntary associations and other collectivities that will capitalize 
on newly emerging opportunities embodied in a new affluence. If the 
impact of rural development programs and policies is to hc.ve positive 
long-run effects on rural. areas, it. is imperative that: the American 
tradition of voluntarism be nurtured and fostered throughout these 
social systems. " * : >y- : w 

The Conrihunity /:-, The conmunity itself is a ccnplex of many social 
systems. As development takes place, existing systems must adjust and 
change to accept new responsibilities.and opportunities, : or a serious ; 
disequilibrium can develop within and between the various social -systems. 

Earlier we pointed out seme of the implications for the family' 
as employment opportunities for females are introduced. What happens 
in the community if the relevant social systems arj not able to adjust 
to this change? 

Perhaps the first segment of the population to suffer the direct 
consequences of this change will be the children of working mothers . 
or both parents who work away from hone. In the short run, . very little 
effect may be felt, since children are viewed as a family 'responsibility,' 
While there is a good bit of evidence that children of working mothers 
do not necessarily suffer in their development from the mother's 
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absence from the heme, most of the evidence pointing in this direction 
has been gathered from locale in which there seemed to be an adequate 
level of supporting resources, including the extended family, to fill 
in as surrogate parent in the absence of mother or father. 

The extended, family also can be victims of the development pro- 
cess. Those relatives who are in their productive- years also may be 
active in the newly expanding labor force, while the elderly extended 
family members may no longer be resident in the community or live far 
enough away from the working families with children to make it diffi- 
cult to make a direct contribution to child care and socialization. 
There . is a possibility that children from' these' families will have 
more unsupervised time than ever before. 

If the school system does not adapt to this increased -discretion- 
ary time and provide new educational' and enrichment opportunities, ' 
young people will find a way to fill their hours, not always produc- 
tively. If the churches and other voluntary associations do not accept 
the challenge of providing day-care for infants and pre-school children . 
~' ^^ ell ^~°tn^ children of working ^ • r '" " ^ 

mothers, the 'consequences may accrue to the next generation as well. 
If the business and governmental social systems do not adapt their • 
opportunities and programs to this more affluent , less incumbered youth 
audience, again the effects^may be' unwise use of discretionary time. 
There already is too much evidence' of this phenomenon in our rural 
areas and small towns where the unanimous cry of teen-agers seems to 
be "there's nothing/to do." ' As one young lady put it recently, "the 
most exciting thing that, has happened in' our town in the last five 
. years is the opening of a new Robot Car Wash!" 

.There direct implications at the cormiunity.level as .well ... 

for that segment of the. population no longer in the labor force, those 
who are unemployable because of age, lack of marketable skills, etc., 
as well. as those living on fixed incomes. Seme of these consequences " 
have been discussed. However, perhaps the most significant implica- 
tion for the community is the very .real possibility that this latent 
pool of human resources will not be tapped in the process of orderly 
development and change because only limited knowledge and resources 
are available for their meaningful involvement. 5 

If a coimunity does not do an adequate .job of planning before the 
wave of development, it might find itself in the position of having 
insufficient or inadequate public: facilities (water, sewerage, streets, 
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solid waste disposal, ccttimjnity facilities). And it may become diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to correct these inequities. If a sound, 
long-range plan has not been developed and followed, the cannunity 
might find itself limited in its continued search for orderly growth 
and development because of poor site locations for industries, nous- . 
ing and commercial developments, school locations, etc. It might also 
find that, because of a lack of planning, it has created a situation 
that is causing extensive damage to the physical environment. 

While the Act does provide monies for "benchmark' 1 planning for 
development, there is little assurance that 3 once plans are developed, 
they will be closely, followed. Too often, short-run development gains 
nave a long-run negative impact on the development potential for local! 
ties. While the individual is to be the ultimate target for all rural 
development programs, the Act provides no direct programs or resources 
for this task. Consequently, in the development of the manpower pro- 
grams necessary to the potential of the Act, it will be necessary to 
develop parallel- programs and policies that will have an impact on. the 
other. area^ .of human. resource and organizational development. ... 

There is no clear formula that, if applied, could bring rapid and 
orderly development in our nonmetropolitan areas ^through application 
of the funding authorities and; other initiatives present in' this Act-. 
For the full potential of this significant new opportunity in rural 
development to be realiSsOd y not only will relevant manpower programs 
and policies need to be developed and implemented, but resources will 
need to be developed that, provide for a revitalization and rebuilding 
of the total rural institutional structure. Unfortunately, there is 
no real, comprehensive plan for this task either. 

Where Do We Go Prom V*^vi+ . 

While much of what I have said has a somewhat negative ring, I 
do not wish to close on that note. Ey nature I am an optimist and an : 
idealist, and I do believe we have the power and insight to utilize 
the opportunities generated by this Act to spark the orderly and rapid 
development of our nonmetropolitan areas. However, for my optiMsm • 
and idealism to bear fruit, a series of parallel developments, and/or 
changes will be needed: \<\ 

(1) A national manpower policy, based on full enployment for all" 
citizens, must be developed and implemented. 

(2) The national low-cost-food policy must be reevaluated in light 
of the requirements of a post-industrial economy. We* are long 
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past the point when we can justifiably exploit one segnent 
of the labor force for the benefit of other segments. 

Equity of access to all services, not just mcJipower services, 
must be assured to all citizens, regardless of residential 
location. This ■.will require the development and implementa- 
tion of new delivery systems for many types of services, and 
a reevaluation of national priorities - to insure the possibility 
of this development. 

While governmental reorganization does hold the promise of 
sane movement in this direction, there is the very real possi- 
bility that 'new organizational structures built on the founda- 
tions of existent ones will complicate rather than simplify 
the system (i.e. , USDL becoming a part of the Human Resources 
Branch, USDA being split between the Community Development, 
Human Resources and Natural Resources Branches). 

(5) And finally, we must never forget that the real target of all 
development programs is. people, not firms, communities, the 
economy' or the ;■ nation » Only when we place development of 
human potential first and foremost can the full' benefits ; 
accrue from the availability : of resources for institutional 
development. . 

Given the reality that the above cannot be implemented in the short 
run, perhaps we can look more realistically to the present systems serv- 
ing . the ,' needs . ; of, nonmetropolitan ^ areas -to^beccme , more.,responsive in . the. 
following ways: 

Accept the mandate to deliver services, including manpower 
services, to the residents of 'nonmetropolitan areas to at r 
least the level available to residents of metropolitan areas . 

Vigorously iirplement the intent of Title VI of the Act that 
directs the Secretary of Agriculture "to serve, not only as 
coordinator for all rural development programs and. activities, 
but directs that the resources (office facilities and, others) 
of USDA- agencies now serving nonmetropolitan residents be 
available to the personnel of other agencies concerned with 
rural development. 

Work vigorously to gain the sanction required to redefine the 
mission^ of relevant rural service. agencies and personnel so 
that more existing resources might be effectively committed 
to human resource development. ')*■ \ 

Support policies and programs that will form. the basis 'for 
the development, support and implementation of educational 
endeavors that will make it possible for all citizens to bene- 
fit from a responsive and quality program of continuous educa- 
tion and learning. 

Until each of us. as citizens of this nation and as members of the 
various institutions we represent assumes the full responsibility for 
development and implementation of policies and programs that will make 
it possible for. each person to develop his or her full potential with- 
out the sacrifice of human dignity, our nation and the world may not 
be as good a place in which to live as it might be. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR MANPOWER PLANNING 
OF THE RURAL DEVELOPMENT BILL OF 1972 
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I cannot suppress a wry note as I begin by noting the possible 
ironies of our meeting here to" discuss the manpower implications of 
this new Act , which has to mean in our minds an expansion when most - 
signals point towards a retreat across the board elsewhere. Nonethe- 
less, I propose to approach the subject with some optimism. In this 
spirit I've approached my topic with one question in mind; are there 
things we have learned in. the past ten' years that can be applied with 
advantage in a new effort? Specifically I've been asked to speculate 
. on the implications for manpower' planning of the. Rural Development 
Bill of 1972. " ,>-..• 

. Although all of us know about manpower planning since we talk 
about it, and some of .us even work at it , we might benefit from a 
careful formulation as our departure point. I like Thomas H. Patten's 
description _ _ , ^ _ . ■ _ . _ . ; 

Planning is a process for thinking ahead, a method of 
anticipating difficulties- and seeking, through reasoned 
: action based upon foreknowledge, to guide the course of 
events towards desired goals. By this means, planning 
approaches the future with the aid of systematic analysis 
in order to minimize surprise and uncertainty and to elimi- 
nate mistakes and wastes** 

Thayne Robson, while noting the process varies, finds that: 

All planning programs have at least four things in carmon: 

(1) a predetermination of the goals and objectives to be sought, 

( 2) the marshalling of the < data, information, 1 and opinions 
necessary to formulate alternative courses of action or. 

. plaiis designed-; to achieve the goal, (3) some agreed-upon 
analysis or measurement of effectiveness to be used to 
select from among the alternatives, and' (4) some provision : . 
for monitoring, evaluating; and subsequently amending the 
plan on the basis of better -information and knowledge of the 
outcome,* 

• All that needs to be added is the prefix "manpower" and we have 
planning applied to manpower questions. Now our problems begin in earnest . 
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We must first specify our goals and objectives. This is by far the hard- 
est task. Value choices are up front here, but often they get submerged 
by an overlay of the political process in which interests collide and 
compromise* Perhaps even more confusing to the planner is the fact 
that the belief structure is so intertwined with arguments over feasi- 
bility or methods that it becomes unrecognizable. Without any pretense 
at trying to be exhaustive, we probably all know some of the familiar 
ones in the manpower, field. I pose them here as questions. 

(1) Should the goal be to serve as many people as possible? J 

(2) Should the more disadvantaged, or the veterans, or the welfare * 
recipient be given priority? 

(3) Should the goal be to furnish to the enployer, on demand, a 
supply of screened, trained, and otherwise suitable workers? 

(4) Should the goal be to eliminate lav-paying industries or 
occupations? 

(5) Should the goal be to reorganize work and the structure of 
• markets so as to increase job security? 

I understand another post hoc question has been added in Washington; 
namely, the reduction of unemployment with a resultant prejudging of 
...the effort.. as... a .failure . _____ _____ . 

All this says is that we are seldom clear on our objectives at any 
one point in time and, moreover, there is a likelihood the objectives 
will shift over time. Hence it is understandable when we conclude that 
nowhere have we done manpower planning as the textbook says. We have 
substituted a series of categorical programs for this first step. 
Local planning becomes a shambles as a result, since the objective of 
the local plan is to button down the federal dollar. 

There are those who argue, .with ample justification, that even this, 
is mostly an exercise in futility. Since the federal government retains 
control over distribution, they can and do reprogram with- little notice. 
Because of this process, one Regional Manpower Administrator allegedly 
refuses to allocate any money for staff . training for manpower planning 
on the grounds the system does not permit planning. 

Perhaps I paint too bleak a picture, and I should modify, with! the 
comnent that, here and there, manpower planning efforts do affect events. 
In San Francisco I serve as a member of the Mayor's Manpower Cbnmission. 
The staff are rearing completion of an analysis of the local NYC pro- 
gram. Fran comparisons of the level of program efforts against uni- 
verse of needs, with adjustments for independent assessment of the 
differential achievements of alternative programs, they have concluded 



some of the resources now devoted to the sunmer NYC program should 
be redirected to the in-school program. The Regional . Itenpower Adminis- 
trator has agreed to listen to this recarmendatlon but not to be bound 
by it. Even if the shift is agreed to, the staff has a sneaking hunch 
Senator Javitts, as. he has so often in the past, may mount a last 
minute effort for a special sunmer NYC program and we would be back 
■where we started. 

Meanwhile, I should add, the Regional Manpower Administrator has 
been busy cancelling institutional training programs without checking 
the views of local manpower planners . 

I have taken the time to make these brief coments on the current 
state of manpower planning so as to sound a note of caution before we 
embark on new worlds. If we were to turn the question around and ask 
what we have learned from current: manpower planning that could be 
applied with profit in a new area such as the Rural Development Act 
provides, the answer would have to be, not much. There are a few les- 
sons, none startling, we can draw and I'll mention these as we go along. 

The place to begin is with. the new Act. Yet overall I must admit w 
to some perplexity. Offhand, no real case", seems "to have been made, 'if 
development is the objective, for not having extended the role of HUD, 
rather than dividing the country geographically between two agencies . 
History, politics, and the on-going life of institutions undoubtedly 
dictated otherwise . But by so doing, the ' departure gives rise both 
to feelings of optimism and alarm in almost equal proportions. 

The first thing I looked for was the objectives. What is the Act 
all about? Formally it appears, to quote i Senator Miller, the purpose 
was to "reverse the trend of the flow of the population from the rural 
areas into thc ; . cities and urban areas where congestion,, and other prob- 
lems, are getting worse as a result of our failure in the Congress to • 
do something about this problem a long time ago." 3 

At various places Senator Herman E. Talmadge, Chairman of the 
Senate Conmittee on Agriculture and Forestry, echoes this theme when 
he speaks of a "rural renaissance , » of the need for new jobs and "rural 
industrialization. " I confess, as a former faimer and a displaced rural 
resident not yet used to urban life/ that my value predilections incline 
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me towards applauding this goal. It is also consistent with the counter, 
pressure in urban areas. For example,, the Association of Bay Area 
Governments in my home area of San Francisco, is trying to stop or 
at least slow down that population growth in the urban complex. At 
bottom we are talking about a, new distribution of population on our . 
land. 

The next question, of course, is how. Here there seems to be a 
key missing element which I will, call a sense of strategy. Perhaps, 
as one thoroughly outside the agricultural establishment, my mind's 
eye is not attuned to the subtleties of. the specific legislative changes 
and, thus, the hidden meanings escape — there are afterall, 28 major 
authorities involved. How these fit existing practices, or may shift 
them, is still to be discovered. All the various grants and loans may 
add up to a cohesive mosaic. It is also possible there is a collection 
of good ideas, borrowed from HUD or elsewhere,, spread, like a thin layer 
before so many claimants as to predictably disappear without noticeable 
trace. This impression is. heightened by the overlay of possibly ; fad- 
dish 1 elements such as the frequent reference to pollution and other 
environmental concerns. ~ ... ^ - , 

Finally I note from the background material that the bill itself 

was the result of congressional rather than executive leadership . 

Senator Talmadge seemed to be confirming this when he closed his report 

with these remarks: 

. However, the enactment of this legislation is only a 
beginning. The executive branch must do an aggressive, 
•dedicated job of implementing and administering the law if 
the intent of Congress is to be honored. ^ 

v This kind of beginning has built into it a numfeer of obstacles at 
the start; There are three I ! m certain will be encountered. Congres- 
sional initiative is precisely that and no more. , A political body tends 
not to follow through. Key "figures come and go. There is very little 

political 1 mileage to be gained from oversight-activity New yea.vz 

bring new issues v/ith accompanying glamour. A reluctant 'bureaucracy 
can count on these elements so that^s'trategy of delay will ultimately 
prevail. ' I've seen this; confirmed in a study now being completed of 
the 1968 California Legislative effort to remodel the Employment Service. 
What this 'does mean, and it's a positive value , is that the legislative 
body in this situation, will tend to be supportive by approving . 
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extensions of authority and resources, provided the executive asks. 

Second, if the executive is not the initiator, it is likely the 
bureaucracy and its supportive Infrastructure of political supporters 
and allies will not support the new directions. New skills, new staff, 
and ultimately a new bureaucracy may be required. .Many of us can cite 
a lengthy history of the difficulties of .doing this from the vantage 
point of 10 years experience in the manpower field. 

The shift from a nearly exclusive focus on corrmodities and com- 
mercial agriculture is probably as sharp a break with tradition as the 
manpower development , and particularly its later manifestations of 
priority for the disadvantaged, was for the Department of Labor. In 
the latter case, the Manpower Administration grew rapidly and soon came 
to overshadow older activities. This ensured a. more than adequate 
attention to its concerns and needs at the federal level. I assume 
this to be unlikely in the far larger Department of Agriculture. 

A more important difference may emerge at the field level. I say 
this because I don ! t know the Department of Agriculture field machinery 
that. well. Clearly in the Labor case the chosen instrument from the 
-stare" was^ 

and funds and, on the. whole, probably tried valiant]^ "to change". , But 
this is not always easy or even possible given the complexity of an . 
on-going institution.. In retrospect, it is by no means certain the 
new functions were compatible with the old in'the case of the Employment 
Service. I am now convinced that none of us recognized the importance 
of structure and management style in this regard. A management style 
designed to fit a simple, routinized operation couldn't cope with the 
variety and complexity of the tasks of treating the human being as a 
whole. I've a nagging suspicion that we turned to local manpower plan- 
ning as part of our search to get at a behavior complex we knew was 
wrong but .did not "understand* 

The lesson from this is, obvious. It is far easier to start from 
scratch and build a new field organization. If this is not possible 
or acceptable, the entire spectrum of the chosen instrument including 
job descriptions, reporting: and control systems, and ultimately manage- 
ment concepts must be, analyzed for compatibility. 

Let me try now to be more specific about manpower planning. One 
of the first issues' you will; confront is how to tie together all those 
agencies owning some piece of the action. The Department of Labor's 
answer was the CAMPS system. I notice from the program this will be 
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the topic for the morning session tomorrow and so limit my remarks* 
For the system to work, two elements are essential. There has to be 
a lead agency arid a separate staff. In practice, I suspect, the lead 
agency so far has been the Employment Service . The separate staff, 
to my mind, simply translates into genuine independent work rather 
than a cut and paste: job. Jf t 

With the new authority of the Act I would suggest that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, already a party to the CAMPS system, seek the sup- 
port of the other signatories to become the lead agency in some areas 
and perhaps ultimately in all -areas covered by "the Act. I have one 
special reason for urging this which I'll mention and then drop. 

The Department of Labor has been trying to break from its heritage 
of considering only farm labor services as appropriate for rural areas. 
It views its emerging role as that of a comprehensive Manpower Agency 
for rural areas. The resources for that job are not available and I'm 
not sure it should be pressing for these at this time, , It could instead 
develop an advocacy role for those sectors of the rural population that 
might be ignored -by Agriculture given its identification with former 
interests I^want^one ^of -these: two agenc ies to break from hist ory . 
I t£ihk: Labor could more easily do so, and I simply suggest this will 
be facilitated if they play the junior partner role. 

My second suggestion is that we seek to avoid those features of a 
categorical approach now so universally, condemned in the manpower field. 
As I read the new Act,; the elements appear to bear a passing resemblance 
to a categorical approach. The comments on the new rural housing pro- 
grams of the Act simply confirm this view. 5 

Categorical programs seem to require uniformity of practice. 
Hence, guidelines and management by the book follow.- Yet I'm reminded 
that some of the most exciting political science theory I was intro- 
: duced to-in graduate school came from the Farm Security Administration 
and the Soil Conservation Service of the Department of Agriculture 
from the 1930s and 40s. They pioneered in the application of democratic, 
that is, participative management in the; solving of new problems. If 
that capacity for innovation is still alive; in the Department, it might 
be possible they will search for alternatives to the CAMPS system. 

I would urge that the alternatives provide maximum room for 
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deliberately different patterns to emerge and a corresponding tolera- 
tion for local flexibility. This is one clear lesson from manpower 
planning experience where standardization and a cookbook approach has 
been the order of the day. It would also serve to avoid the other 
extreme of turning to outsiders who package an expensive plan that 
goes on the shelf and is seldom used. 

Third, the manpower planners have not resolved the dilemma of 
making the planning area coterminous with both economic and political 
realities. Here I think the Act provides seme promising new departures. 
Existing area-wide general purpose planning districts are strengthened 
by being given a review function and by financial support to develop 
general purpose rural development plans . If this means what I think 
it does, the planning and operations will be related to present natural 
economic regions rather than historically based governmental areas. 
Since the new Act undoubtedly begins the process of institution build- 
ing, we avoid future problems by basing these on present economic 
boundaries . 

By working through mayors and governors, manpower planning has 
- the-special _ f eature^of . rr^aching -different constituencies and bypas sing - 
the entrenched bureaucracy. However, this feature of manpower plan- 
ning can be ignored in dealing with the Act since it has no counterpart. 

The fourth lesson of manpower planning may be only partly appro- 
priate here. We found that local: governmental institutions both at .. 
the city and state level needed, strengthening. Yet while the need J 
for technical assistance and staff training was noted in report aTter 
report, little direct action followed. Possibly my plan to tap the 
existing resources of higher education through the land grant system 
as the lead agency may prove itself in this area during the three-year 
pilot period. 6 i'*' . , 

Five, a departure point for any planning is needed. I read the 
Act as seeming to place the emphasis on economic development and this 
is the best starting point in my view. Manpower- consequences in terms 
" of 'the volume and type of jobs follow. Much of the Labor Department's 
experience, of the recent past will be relevant to these issues. 

But if this is slow in getting underway,. I can still see some use- 
Ail applications of recent Labor experience since this started primarily 
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with the disadvantaged and the search for productive use of these fel- 
low citizens. Any number of specifics cone to mind as illustrations 
of what might occur to energetic rural manpower planners. For example: 

(1) We could take a : ,af from Model Cities and ask that priority 
for the jobs that go with building and operating those new 
sewage, water, and pollution control systems go as much as 
possible to residents of the area served. • 

(2) Sane of these projects, certainly the simpler ones, might be 
like those now undertaken by Operation Mainstream. There 
might be a fruitful marriage here that could speed development. 

(3) On-the- Job training might be adopted as a mechanism for increas- 
ing the use of local residents as operatives in the new public 
and private enterprises. 

(4) PEP could be applied as it is in seme urban areas to extend the 
planning staff of the district agencies. 

All this and more is indicative of how Agriculture can tap both 
the experience and (modestly) the resources of the Labor Department. 

Six, there is one more area I want -to develop a bit further. 
Earlier I had said 1 sensed a lack of strategy in the Act and I have 
also commended the focus on rural development planning. Let me now 
try to resolve any seeming incompatibility; here . My first unease 
= ^ stewed from the failure to indicate awareness, if not relevance, of 
the heralded new town movement of HUD or EDA* s growth center concept. 
Both seem to of fer a rational way of moving towards modest urbaniza- 
tion on a disbursed basis. V 

I can appreciate the political wisdom of providing something for 
everyone. And yet, I would want to raise the question whether it might 
not be possible to do both. Some features of the Act suggest this. 
I'm referring to the priority of rural areas for new government 
institutions, for example. 

This suggests to me a possible strategy to follow might proceed 
along these lines. Begin by recognizing that not everything can be 
done at once. Also recognize that, while all can qualify, not many 
will initially have the expertise needed to tap into the new program. 
Each state could then be asked to pick an area or two as growth points. 
Certain judgments would need to be reflected in. these choices. Among 
these as starters I would list a premising economic development poten- 
tial i a satisfactory existing government infrastructure, and a compati- 
ble political environment. Seme of the authorities in the Act could 
then be used to get a development plan underway. Enlisting state aid 
might aid in supplementing a new federal location with complimentary 



state offices together with selected federal and state contractors/ 
The tradition of largely government cities is a respectable one al- • 
ready. Olympia, Washiiigton^Sacramento, California; Washington, D.C. 
and university towns serve as examples. 

Given my experience and academic attachment it is inevitable 
that I turn to the Congressional Report language as potentially the 
most important feature of the Act in terms of its implications .for 
manpower planning. The Department of Labor with i^s;;Ifeipower Report, 
or earlier the Council of Economic Advisors witti its Report., provide 
illustrious exanples of how, in the right hands, such reports can.be 
used to assemble current knowledge, assess program needs and accom- 
plishments, and stimulate, intelligent discussion. ' This task can be 
done best at the federal level, since this is the place where the 
marriage of ideas and politics ultimately takes place* Those who 
control these reports then have a unique opportunity to influence 
the future. This is where I began, but to make the point again, 1 * 
want to read the language of the Act: 

In carrying out this responsibility the Secretary of 
AgricuUXure . shall, establish enployment , in&onK>r Population, - 
housing, and quality* of community services and facilities 
goals for rural development and report annually prior to 
September 1 to Congress on progress in attaining such goals, • 
. The Secretary is authorized to initiate or expand research 
and development efforts related to solution of problems 
of rural water supply, rural sewage and solid waste manage- 
ment, rural housing, and rural /industrialization . 7 

; And then ask one final question. Does any other agency have a 

congressional^ mandated responsibility for setting employment "and 

income goals and then reporting progress on same? If this is not 

manpower planning, then I don't recognize the genre. 



COMMENTS OH PAPERS ON MANPOWER 
IMPLICATIONS OP THE RURAL DEVELOPMENT ACT 

iiles M. Hansen 

VQAUty Oh TCX06 

The speakers who have preceded me have each given us Important and 
constructive insights into the manpower inplicatlons of the Rural 
Development Act of 1972. Prom my perspective as a regional economist, 
Professor Tweeten's paper is particularly outstanding because it raises 
the key issues posed by the Act with respect to the spatial distribu- 
tion of population and economic activity, and it effectively summarizes 
the state of the art concerning these issues. 

It is especially noteworthy that the rhetoric surrounding the Act 
does not embody any real strategy, for nonmetropolitan development. 
The Act is essentially an extension of the continent made by Congress 
in Title IX of the Agricultural Act of 1970 to-^a- sound balance between 
rural and urban America. ■ The Congress considers this balance so essen- 
tial to the peace, prosperity and welfare of all our' citizens that the 
highest priority must be given to the revitalizatlon and development 
of rural areas. Thus, the Secretary of Agriculture maintains that . 
'the result should iirprove rural America, bolster agriculture and help 
relieve urban congestion by reducing. migration frcrn farms to city and 
by encouraging a more balanced national growth* " * 

Although the notion of spatially "balanced growth" is in vogue 
with rural development advocates, its precise meaning is not specified 
in concrete terms , Should equality of per capita income , public over- 
head capital, education and'heaith^or..ecaiCinic activity (however 
defined) be a national goal? .Should the growth of lagging regions 
be. promoted by moving resources to them and .by creating new resources 
within their boundaries, or should more attention be given to ccmpre- 
hensive relocation assistance programs? : What effects would the induced 
location of economic activity in a given region have on other regions? . 
Hew might conflicts between attempts to*maximiZf.» ^gional and national ; 
welfare be resolved or at least ameliorated?' Until we' are able to 
answer questions of this nature, it is ; not operationally feasible to 
appeal to "balanced growth . n \ 
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The idea that the cities can be bribed to support rural development 
on the ground that their congestion problems will thereby be relieved 
is not convincing. William Alonso points out that metropolitan "growth 
currently consists of V5ths natural increase, 3/20ths migration which 
has crossed national borders, and only l/20th net migration from non- 
metropolitan areas. Even the reversal of migratory flows would not 
have a large numerical impact." I have heard more recent estirates, 
varying from 8 percent to 12 percent, of the amount of metropolitan 
growth attributable to net rural-urban migration. Nevertheless, while 
outmigration does have Important consequences for many rural areas , 
it is not the major source of metropolitan ills. (Perhaps the biggest 
problem of the majpr metropolitan areas is one of internal restructur- 
ing to give central city minorities ■ greater access to residential and 
enployment opportunities in the suburbs.) 

The issue of population decline appears to be central to many 
arguments for rural development. However,' it is difficult to compare 
the situation in the Plains, the Upper Great Lakes, northern New 
England and other relatively prosperous rural areas with heavy out- 
migration to the situation in such areas as central Appalachia, south 

- Texas, the southern Atlantic Coastal Plains, and the Mississippi Delta, 
where manpower and human resource deV3lopment needs are especially 
acute. In ^ Plains, for example, outmigrants have generally been 
well prepared for economic, opportunities in other areas. Of course 
the rural population left behind has a relatively high proportion of 
older people and it often is difficult to maintain essential services 
for a widely dispersed populace.: But agriculture is viable and there 
is little poverty. In addition to savings, and farm income there is 1 , 
considerable income frcm farm subsidies and Social Security benefits. 
There also are viable small towns, though their role . J s one of service 

. centers for rural hinterlands rather than enployment "grcwth centers" 
capable of halting or even reversing outmigration. Economic theory' 
maintains that outmigration should raise the marginal product of the 
remaining labor force, other things being equal.. The evidence indi- , 
cates that population adjustments in the Plains have , in fact , \ : 
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reflected not only successful adaptations for outmigrants but also for 
the people left 'behind. The greatest acceleration of nonmetropolitan 
income in the nation in the past decade occurred in the Plains, rising 
frcm an annual rate of change of 2,9 percent in the 1950s to 6.2 per- 
cent in the 1960s. 3 

Whatever the merits of special development assistance for rural 
areas, one also may question why the Secretary of Agriculture should 
be made, in effect, the President's rural development director. In 
1970, not one rural resident in five was in the farm population, and 
about half the total income of the farm population was derived from 
nonfaxm sources. To be sure, the Department of Agriculture has tended 
to take a broader view of its responsibilities in recent years, but 
if rural development is really to benefit the poor and disadvantaged, 
a great deal more initiative will be required than has heretofore been 
the case. 

Finally, rural development programs must recognize that urbaniza- 
tion is a worldwide phenomenon. Economic activities are attracted to 
cities because of the economies of agglomeration associated with con- 
centration, and people are drawn to cities because they offer improved 
incomes and a diversity of career and life-style options., Nevertheless, 
the centripetal forces at work- in the urbanization process are encoun- 
tering several countervailing forces. On the negative side there is 
widespread feeling that the quality of living in big cities is' deterio- 
rating;' On the positive side two centrifugal tendencies favor non- 
metropolitan areas. They are the extension of "urban fields," that £3, 
interdependent rural-urban living spaces extending up to a hundred 
miles from metropolitan cores; arid the decentralization of manufactur- 

' irig fran metropolitan to nonmetropolitan areas, a phenomenon particu- 
larly apparent in the rural South (with the exception of counties hav- 
ing a high proportion of Blacks). Although many, rural areas .are bene- 
fiting from these spontaneous developments, those left out may indeed 
require assistance frcm public policies. Hopefully, these policies 

4 would foe more imaginative than past efforts which tended to ignore the 
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people of lagging areas in favor of inefficient and largely ineffective 
place-oriented projects of the water and sewer and related infrastruc- 
ture typefc. Many problems of regional development might be dealt with 
more rationally if they were treated more? in terms of human resource 
development and labor mobility. It is not clear that the Rural Develop- 
ment Act of 1972 responds adequately to these needs. Much more remains 
to be done in the integration of place-oriented regional economics, 
people-orient -;d labor economics, and other fields related to manpower 
programs in the broadest sense. Moreover, in this effort to inprove 
spatial resource allocation it is lnplied : that we are— in seme sense- 
trying to increase the aggregate level of welfare* "This, in turn, ' 
implies that we know something about the location preferences of people. 
In fact, we are rather ignorant of the preferences we presumably are 
trying to satisfy. 
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Maurice Voland 

Title VI should have the most far reaching implications. The first 
five titles are extensions of existing authorities primarify, with some 
additional funding and loan authority attached to them. The specific 
element in Title VI that excites me is the enticement of new federal 
facilities, with the potential for generating employment and the poten- 
tial for inducing reverse migration, in certain people possessing certain 
kinds of skills. This one particular element perhaps holds the largest 
potential for long-range positive implications for rural areas. Rela- 
tively modest requests in terms of new grant authorities could well be 
taken care of in other ways, primarily for pollution control and abate- 
ment.- The prime beneficiaries of pollution control and .abatement would 
be the people v;ho reside in the metropolitan areas who utilize the water 
resources that WDuld cane to them. Perhaps this could be funded by 
placing special taxes on people who live in urban .areas and use all 
these rural resources. 

Audience Member 

Given the context of what we have heard, what 'are sane suggestions for 
more manpower input Into the Rural Development Act, assuming it's going 
to be funded? ' r . 

■Curtis Aller 

I got nervous the other day about whether I understood this Act and 
what the Department of Labor could do. So l called top officials in 
the Department of Labor, and asked them their thoughts on the Depart- 
ment of Labor's role in terms of the Act. As far as I could tell, 
they were only vaguely aware of the Act and had given no real thought 
to it. Despite all the talk of coordination and the plans for various 
people to get together and set up a formal structure; nothing really 
gets done unless there is an active, energetic ^roup that seizes the 
initiative . ^he Department of Agriculture should begin the process 
of setting e. , : ment goals and all then call in the. Depart- 

ment of Labor people in a supportive wfc. That could be done quits 
•/•iwdily.. Coming down to the 'fleWI:^ 

culture; is a si^ary ; to the CAMPS, systm. I assume ; there are elements 
participating in those areas where it's appropriate . Clearly most ; of 
the CAMPS systems and operations that I know of follow guidelines and 
don't get much beyond that. Someone should be able to slip that new 



Act into the process sonewhere and begin to ask the following questions; 
How would this change your estimate of universal needs? In what ways 
could the authority be used to generate jobs? Ycu could begin to start 
some brush fires which might be useful along the way. I always view 
these as simply opportunities to identify those in the bureaucracy who 
are willing to break out of current finance. We have to find a few 
people with their heads above the water so when we ccme in with a new 
structure, there will be sane people identified who could be the infra-* 
structure for the new system. 
Luther Twee ten 

I'd like to play the role of the devil's advocate. In reading over a 
good deal of manpower literature I've found often manpower policies are 
gear:>d not to preparing people for favorable employment opportunities 
outside of the area where the man is trained, but rather for training 
a reservoir of people who will then constitute an attraction to new 
industry. I think that if we get too carried away with the Rural Develop- 
ment Act of 1972 (I have tried to show that the manpower implications 
are not all that great in terms of the number of jobs created) we could 
gear vp Tgr a lot of training for jobs that are never going to materialize* 
We shouldn't lose sight of the fact that we ought to be training these 
people for good jobs elsewhere, and not for hopeful jobs that might turn 
up as a result of the Agricultural Development Act of 72. 
Ray Marshall 

I have a cement about that. The. expenditure of a relatively small 
amount of money could generate many more jobs than you could get by 
simply dividing the total amount by whatever figure you think it would 
take to create a jtib. For example, you might create some catalysts. 
The Federation of Southern 'Cooperatives, widen deals basically with 
very poor people, has been ffcirly successful with a small amount of 
money. Their budget' hasn't bepn very large, and yet they 'regenerat- 
ing economic activities that provide income • Your expenditure would 
be whatever you couldget frcm that- kind. of catalytic process, or from 
a:manpcwer developer or job developer. . We have seme experiments in 
Texas new such as a program called the Four Winds Project in north 
Texas . What the Texas Industrial Conmission and Texas Office of 
Economic Opportunity did was to appoint one person to go to north Texas . "'. 
With that one job they generated a fair number of additional jobs- in : ' : 
that particular ^area . : Now that might not do much for the whole country ■• ' / 
As in the; case; of the manpower^program you're hot increasing: the;' total, : 



you're increasing the distribution. It might mean -a whole lot more 
for people to have jobs in that particular area than it might any other 
place. Whatever you say ought to be done to reflect your value system. 
One of the main things that we need to do is to stimulate groups in 
rural areas who can do some things, and who will have an impact on the 
problems of the disadvantaged. Those groups can be identified. If ;r 
were the Secretary of Agriculture, in trying to liiplement this Act, 
I'd give, heavy weight to that. I also would train to generate narrower 
capability. I would go to the Department of Labor to see If we couldn't 
increase the amount of money that went into manpower p^grams. One thing 
I'd do would be to quadruple or even multiply by a factor of 10 the 
Operation Mainstream program. In this state, we could effectively put 
to work enough people to absorb the total national expenditure for Opera- 
tion Mainstream. It's not so terribly expensive, and it's a direct job- 
generating program. It's concentrated where the basic problems in rural 
areas really are, and that's not in building fire houses. I don't know 
what kin^ of problem they've got there with fires; it must be a terrible 
one, frwa reading the Act. But I would concentrate on the manpower - 
things: upgrading skills; providing job information to people; trying 
*,o generate organizations; and trying to sustain and support organizaf 
tlons which have already tried to represent the rural poor. " 
Audience Member 

-Talking about fire houses. Rural comminities have serious problems in 
maintaining local bovemments, and our problems exceed. the levels and 
capabilities of those at the county level. There has been much dis- 
cussion of the location of general facilities in rural areas. We have 
to take a look at basic things first. For local people and staff people, 
that's absolutely the first order of things. Eire houses are exemplary 
and I encourage you to give it some serious thought. 
Ray Marshall ••„•./ 
Well,.. I figured that' there was something about that that I didn't '. '" 
understand. : , 

Curtis Aller "*. .. 

I want to add one more comment. You've talked about the dangers of get- 
ting out of phase. One of the elements that gets out. of phase is multi- 
purpose general planning districts which play a key role in both the 
approval and development of rural development planning. There ought 
to be seme field work underway with those agencies, trying to ale-rt . ■ 
them to the new roles that they're going to have to take on. And more 



particularly, to sensitize them to the very real concerns of a lot of 
your conmunity-based groups , 
Collette Moser 

Two questions. The first one is, has anyone considered the variety of 
skills that would be necessary to ijnplement some of these various sec- 
tions, particularly the first four or five sections of the Act? Anu 
secondly, do rural areas have that kind of capability or that kind of 
skill mixture, or is this going to represent a shortage in certain areas? 
If so, in what? 
Ray Marshall 

I tried to think through the manpower implications of the Act.. I went 
through it and made a list of the kinds of skills that apparently gre 
called for in the Act. With a little effort, we can get somebody to 
do many of the physical thiiK*? they're talking about. The Act also 
calls for a fair amount of planning and research-type operations; the 
disadvantaged aren't going to get many of those jobs. There are ways , 
that you could improve the organizations representing the disadvantaged 
if we would let them do some of the planning and research functions, . 
There is undoubtedly an opportunity to generate business enterprises of 
various kinds by doing those kinds of things. As- for rural people, if 
they're going to build a lot of fire houses, they could get some train- 
ing in the process as Dan Sturt has suggested* If you look at the rural 
skills, at the experience of such things as Green Thumb and the regionally 
administered Operation IMnstreani type programs, they have be 
ful without a great deal of training or additional effort. If you've 
been in Agriculture, particularly if you have been displaced, you can 
make a list of rural skills, but you don 1 1 know anything about what kind 
of numbers to multiply the 7 list* by. I went through the exercise of making 

: a list, but I don't' know. about seme of them. For example, I don't know 
what kinds of skills are required to build a sewage disposal .operation. 
But I know about the ditch digging-part. : .assume they are going to 

' bring in sane; machines, but I don't know what else you'd do to : accomplish 

that. . : -.v . 

Luther Tweeten . 

There are 367 million dollars of new grant authorities. . A lot of the 
tilings that are being done under the bill are already going on; the water 
and sewer, the pollution, we can. just go right dovm the 1^ . 
thing I know of in FHA that will call for sane new e^ertise is loar^ 
"to industries. Other agencies ihave: been doing that so. supposedly there ^ ; 
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is some expertise around the country already. But I suspect it might 
take some additional personnel to do that kind of job. 
Audience Member 

I ! m comrenting in answer to Niles Hansen's statement about the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, I'm a little surprised by what he said. People 
can tell you how much they spend for food. 'One of the l a faculties is, 
we '.re consumers. The Food and Nutrition Program ralsecj program aid. 
One. of the reasons the Congress could get the President to sign the 
bill was that over the years it has been stated that the Department 
of Agriculture could be a leader in this particular area and it has 
been. They have worked with consumers as well as farmers. Other pro- 
grams such as manpower programs and the E^loyment Service have not 
reached rural areas. 
Ray Marshall 

Rural areas have not had equity of access to marpower and other human 
resources. There are very few programs across the board, except sane 
educational programs where rural areas get equity of access, however 
you want to define that. Dan Sturt and his group have done some cal- 
culations that show this inequality. 
Niles Hansen 

I don't think we should denigrate the. Department of Agriculture, but I 
would like to add one thing.' Fran my: readings, of the hearings on this 
-legislation, the major farm organizations all opposed this legislation. 
I guess they must have had in mind what labor .economists call wage 
fund theory.: They assumed if this money were used to help other rural 
people to develop sites and that sort of thing, somehow that money 
would come out of funds that would have gone directly jito the farmer's 
pocket An subsidies of one kind or another . This wasn 1 1 the motive , 
yet it is the only one I can pick up* Every major farmers' organiza- 
tion opposed this legislation saying, the hell with building all those 
facilities around the countryside, Just give us the money. 
Louis Levine ■ 

I wonder whether anybody bothered to carfare the language of the county 
Public Works Act (which was successive to the AM Act , and had economic 
development for areas and broad regions) and the Rural Development Act 
Just to see what their concepts of goals and means would be. T- see ; 
planning given no significance in, rural development- : the EDA approach 
or in the Public Works Act, it's the beginning point; the goals are 
set forth very clearly. I'm not passing Judgement on whether they 're 



achievable a? not. The two ought to be looked at side by side. If you 
do, I -chink you would conclude the Rural Development Act is really not. 
concerned with development, except for that one section which is con- 
cerned with financing for bringing industry into the areas. All the 
rest of it has already been. said. There are existing authorities in 
varying degrees in pollution or water, sewerage, and so on. The Man- 
power Act definitely is not recognized because it would have been divert- 
ing, and would have' freen a destroying element in getting the legislation 
through. 
Ray Marshall 

Let me start by saying* I haye learned two things about you. One, you 
c-^i't ask a question unless you know the answer. And the other one is 
that you call £hls political process. How do you respond to this? The 
reason that the USDA got the responsibility for the legislation was be- 
cause the agricultural Establishment had the political pcwer to do it. 
I didn't knew that the major farm organizations opposed it. The assump- 
tion that I made is this was turfism on their part, and they wanted to 
get that kind of control. Do you think "hat's wrong? You asked a 
question a while ago about priorities. Now what would you do? 
Louis Levine 

I was asking a question, Ray, when I said, did anybody put these. side 
by side and look at these because that's hard to do. 
Niles Hansen 

I got so discouraged that I figured that wouldn't lead to any productive 
discussion today. 
. Louis Levine 

This is in order because one of the problems that we're confronted with 
is the term "rural development." Is this really a misleading term? 
Development people normally talk about development, and ask such ques- 
tions as: How do you bring about economic growth, stability, and income 
levels? How do human beings solve these problems? That was not in there. 
Curtis Aller 

One other question, Lou. I think that the fframers of f;he Act avoided 
one of the errors of EDA. The area they avoided was the one you started 
with as a virtue, in-depth economic planning. Under EDA they began 
- very sophisticated and often irrelevant planning, spent aUlot of money 
for consultant firms of one sort or another, but they had no reality 
in temis of where the areas of pec^le and institutions were. So that 
goes nowhere* And if you notice, I was careful not to define planning 



on the manpower side quite that way. They started with the notion of 
concentrated limited resources for manageable and achievable areas. If 
I understand the history, they were forced to go in another direction. 
In the end, I gather they dissipated in essentially small projects in 
large numbers of areas so that it had no noticeable impact whatsoever. 
And the, Rural Development Act, I think, is built upon that latter prin- 
ciple, and hence the possible long-run experience is not too promising. 
Louis Levine 

Ray asked the question, what bout priorities? I'd like to raise that 
question too because Ray, you yourself, indicated one of them. Is it ' 
possible to get a maximum dollar output for small investment if you put 
it in the right field? Planning should be local and it should be tied 
very closely by local people to local situations. Therefore, what I 
would like to see coning out of rural development would be to get some 
understanding of he is holds together, identify what the problem 
needs are, and uti; any resources outside of the Rural Development 
Act. There are other agencies and other programs not being taxed today, 
but they ought to be taxed for this. And that would be the kind of 
planning you r^ed, a practical. grass roots' approach to rural development. 
Luther TVeeten 

The Extension Service has been doing, a goal bit of work along this line* 
They have been trying to iinprove the community decision process; they 
have been trying to help the community decide what's good for it. I 
think a lot of us in our kind of role have misconceptions about what 
rural connunities are trying to do. When I was in graduate school, they 
told me that there were two ways to develop: one was creating jobs, the 
other was to move people out. I was told that development meant increas- 
ing income and jobs. If you look at most of our legislation, it doesn't 
do any of these things. We held a short course for rural community 
.development specialists at Oklahoma State University, and went Into a 
lot of high-powered stuff. We found out that these people weren't very 
interested, All they wanted to know about was solid waste disposal and 
the real water systems. Many of these agricultural acts, the Rural 
Development 'Act of '72, and a lot of . federal legislation and funds in : 
general deal with community improvement . They don't create more jobs; 
that's as far as they go. Hiey're not really what we would term economic 
development, 
Curtis Aller 

Luther, an advantage of no longer being attached to administratic^' and 



getting back to the grass roots is, I'm involved in the Mayors Manpower 
Planning Commission and more recently have become a rrember of Area 5, 
Vocational Educational Planning Coimiission for the State of California. 
The cost comparison in the contrast and the floundering that occurs in 
both of these legislative agreements would be instructive for you. We 
tend to over-abstract and over-conceptualize. We end up giving people 
systems to follow; step one, two, three, four. They haven* t worked 
them out themselves and don't really understand the concents. It's 
that kind of thing which is hard to teach or transmit. Yet if we're 
going to make progress and make planning a tool rather than our master, 
it's that kind of understanding which you have to build into all of 
these kinds; of planning mechanisms. 
Ray Marshall 

I recently made a comnent at a meeting that I foresaw the day when gar- 
bage collectors would make as much or more than professors. .And some- 
body from the audience says, well, don't you think it's appropriate 
that people make as much for picking it up as others do for dishing 
it out? I'll thank the panel on behalf of the conference. 
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THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AIOTtfKTRATlON'S 
EXPERIENCE WITH ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
AND MANPOWER PLANNING IN RURAL AREAS 

Gregg Chappell 
Economic Vw&lopmwit Adminu&ia&Lon - SoiUluout Region 

Continuing prosperity and growth in the nation's econoiry have not 
been achieved in all areas. There are still corinunlties, counties, 
Indian reservations and other areas which lag behind those rapidly 
accelerating their- growth and development. These pockets of economic 
distress possess some or many of the well-known characteristics of 
econanic instability and suffer fron high unenployment, outmigration, 
low incomes 5 and decilininp: per capita employment. Causes can be 
traced to technological change, depleted natural resources, changing 
tastes, changing demand,: worn-out soil, mobility, and other factors 
which may or may not appear obvious. 

To respond to these problems the Area Redevelopment Administration 
and now the Economic Development Administration, EDA, were created 
to assist in proving that economic vitality can be restored to dis- 
tressed areas. The Public Works .and Economic Development Act of 
1965 which created EDA was designed to enable areas to help themselves 
establish. stable and diversified local economies through the creation 
of long-term enployment opportunities . The Act provides grants and • 
loans for public works and developirant facilities to make contnunities 
more attractive to businessmen; loans and other assistance for com- 
mercial and Industrial facilities on attractive terms; funds for 
planning at local, sub-state district and state levels; and technical 
assistance, including manpower development, to help areas find solu- 
tions to economic problems. 

In keeping with the nondate of the Act itself , EDA believes that 

its job is far broader ■ than that of administering an attractive grant 

and loan program on a. project-by-project basis, since healthy local ~ 

economies cannot be built merely by the expenditure of federal funds. 

Accordingly, EDA has developed five target goals by which the success 

of its program may be measured. These are: 

( 1) To reduce the incidence of substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment and underemployment characteristics of certain desig- 
nated and qualified regions^ counties, Indian reservations, 
and communities to a level caimensurate with the levels pre- 
• vailing 'in the. national economy. '. ' : 



(2) To improve economic development planning, coordinating and 
implementing capabilities at all levels— federal, state, ^ 
sub-state district, and' local. 

(3) To -provide a basis for improved coordination of and continuity 
for federal, state, and local activities relating to rep'.onal 
economic development, and for more efficient utilization of 
all resources (federal, state, local and private) available 
for regional and local economic development. 

(4) To provide a basis for rapid, effective, and efficient expan- 
sion of federal, state, and local expenditures to promote 
economic development if and when such expansion is determined 
to be desirable and necessary (e.g.,. required by changes in 
the national economy, or because allocation of certain fed- 
eral funds to states is found to be in the national interest). 

(5) To develop alternatives to present patterns of migration of 
the unemployed and underemployed, now -directed to the larger 
urban areas, by expanding economic opportunities in more 
suitable locations. 

EDA- firmly believes that an organized and logical development 
strategy is essential to a successful, attack on the problems of lag- 
ging economies . - Accordingly, EDA has placed heavy emphasis on the 
developmental process and strong sub-state multi-county organizations- 
economic development districts. 

The Developmental Process 

EDA has fostered a developmental process designed to achieve 
maximum coordination and continuity of effort as well as the efficient 
utilization of the total resources available for economic development. 
Certain elements of the process are clearly suggested by the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act, e.g., local planning and initia- 
tive, as evidenced by the agency's requirement of . all areas to prepare 
an overall economic development program (OEDP), and the active partner- 
ship at all levels with private enterprise. - - 

The EDA development process is based on the following principles: 

(1) The incticvUvz and tkz izqueAt* fan. a&6l&tancz mu&t oKlqlnatz 
tocalty. The developmental process implies change. If" that 

, change is unwanted by local conmuni ties, the success of the 
developriental process is imnediately defeated. In other. 
; words, outside help will be meaningful only when it is wel- ;. 
corned. Accordingly, conmunities, areas, and' districts are ' 
required to . take the first steps in developing- their own 
programs for- economic recovery. 

(2) Full coopzkcuUon beJwzzn £kz public tzoXoK and private. zvvtoA- 
P>uaz -c& e^Aen^cctd. . The investment of the public sector in : 
the economic recovery of distressed areas will be dissipated 

, without the concerted efforts of businessmen who have been v : • 
named by the House of Representatives" as "vital and necessary 
partners in the war on geographic economic depressions . ; 



(House Report No. 539 > 89th Congress, 1st Session, page 6). 
/The success of the developmental process will ultimately 
be measured by the amount" of increased activities of pri- 
vate enterprise in distressed areas. 

(3) Tfie dzvzlopmzytial p/ioceaa KzquUAZA maxunum coo/uUncuUon oj 
all izdvtal, 4>&Uz, and local piognxxm. Although EDA. -is 
the federal agency primarily charged with the task of stimu- 
lating area and regional economic development, a great many 
other agencies and organizations contribute to that, process. 
Recognizing this, EDA has cast its role as that of catalyst, 
coordinating its effort with those of others, helping them 
to plan and providing them with material, as well as supple- 
mental and technical assistance. 

(4) An Z66zntial zlmznt o£ thz dzvzlopmzrtial jotocm <a planning- 
thz idznti£ic.a£ion orf tpzci&lo. goaU, ' and thz pA.z6zAA.zd mzan* 
OjJ acklzvlng tho&z goaU. Effective planning requires an 
analysis of an area's economy , its strengths, weaknesses, and 
chief resources. Selected goals should be feasible and rea- 
listic in terms; of resource capabilities if the area is given 
federal or state assistance. 

In an effort to give priority consideration to the development 

process, EDA has elected to give maximum 'available resources/to its 

^Economic Development District Program* " 

Economic Development District 

individual redevelopment areas often lack sufficient resources 
necessary to. provide a solid base for their development. But because 
economic development in a single area may be strongly influeJ^g -by 
activities In_ adj acent areas, EDA has been provided at^evelcp^nt tool 
within its-planning program: Economic Development Districts. 

An Economic Development District is a group of adjacent counties 
or areas which agree to join together in a common effort to promote 
economic development. This group may range in size from 3 to 20, 
and sometimes, more, who have "pooled" their resources to develop an 
adequate base for their development. ;. 

; The first step in establishing a district is to form a district 
organizati^ and citizens meet with 

state and EDA officials to discuss the area's problems and potentials, 
and its possible organization as an Economic Development District. 
At this stage , agreement must be reached on the proposed district 1 s 
boundaries.* In those cases where the governor of the state has ; 
developed a state plan establishing sub-state district boundaries, 
the boundaries of the , proposed district will be aligned accordingly.: 

Once agreement is; reached on. the district »s boundaries , an ' 
interim catkutee is selected to initiate the ground work of the 

• 95 • " - . - 



district organization. The task of the interim committee is to make 
arrangements for the .district to be legally established— usually as 
a public agency, sometimes as .a nonprofit corporation. The interim 
conmittee is also responsible for drafting a set of bylaws which will 
outline the district's eligibility for participation in the EDA pro- ■ 
gram, the method of sharing operating expenses, the terms of the 
board of directors, and the election of the members of the executive 
committee. 

Once the organization is legally established, the first' formal 
organization meeting is held. The purpose of this, meeting is to 
approve the bylaws, to elect officers of the board of directors, to 
select members as provided for in the bylaws, and to make plans for 
hiring a professional planning staff . V 

The policy-making body of a district organization is. the board 
of directors. The board is normally composed of individuals repre- 
senting a broad cross-section of the district's political, economic, 
and other interests, and is responsible for making all major decisions 
affecting district activities. Each member government is expected 
to have representation m ? t^:&®ard, as are iSfer %smrmm£ty ij^sisesSBfe 
includinir-agricidtiirey £w$$9*m, Sabc^A^^ 
^groups. 

An important aspects district- -struaSar^'isv'that =.all'tafe 
financial and- staff r3scus3j©^eff the district remain under the con- 
trol of the board of directors, This insures that control over the 
district's activities remains in local hands. 

An executive committee, composed of several members of the 'board 
of directors and elected from the board, conducts the routine business 
of the organization between board -meetings. . The executive committees 
normally meet at least monthly, usually more often, while the overall 
board meets less frequently. Sub-committees composed of experts in 
various fields, such as agriculture, business, and education, serve 
as technical advisors to the directors of the board ./ Advisory com- 
mittees serve the purpose ; of initiating: development ideas and provid- L "' 
ing the board with a channel of communications with the various com- 
mittees and groups.- The planning staff carried out the policies 
established by the directors . The staff consists of a number of pro- 
fessional and support persons with a variety of backgrounds . The 
executive director is the principal staff member. 



An_Karlier Economic Development District 



L^t's take a look at one of the earlier Economic Development 
Districts. This is one of the districts in the southwest; yet I'm 
sure it may be almost identical in structure and problems with others. 

This district encompasses some six counties located in an area 
considered to be generally too rough to be arable so that only parts 
of the total land area are in farms. It is a rural area with five of 
its six counties having lost population during the census period. 
The district can be described as underdeveloped with severe economic 
^ problems, such as underutilization of resources, limited job oppor- 

tunities, lack of a skilled labor force base, lack of adequate trans- 
portation facilities, lack of private and public development capital, 
and lack of industrial diversification. - 

The following facts underscore the above major' problems. For 
example, only 49 percent of the district 's total pop^atibn partici- 
pates in the labor force. Its unemployment level is^ailinost- 10 percent . 
Median family income is low, and over 40 percent of :i £he*'^am±lies harve 

V incomes about 50 percent below the national average:. ^raifiGsrtion levels 

are higher than the state.level, yet lowerrthan the -nssiionaa leveX. 
Economic growth is occurring, but not substantially,. ..liiiiisfeoricaily:, 

i. , lack of coordination has hampered developnent efforts.. 

An economic analysis of the district revealed the population was 
characterized by severe unemployment and underemployment, and low- 

I income leveis. Attempts at alleviating these problems were first 

I discussed at the initial carmunity and county organizational meetings. 

I These meetings resulted in the establishment of district development 

goals which are surrmarized as follows: develop and diversify industry 3 
manufacturing, agriculture, and tourism; develop and upgrade all ser- 

| vice industries such as transportation, vocational technical training, 

and industrial facilities; and develop and iirprove health, education, 

§ . Welfare,' and social facilities. ^ V . v- . ... 

j; Goals have been formulated by the district organization to serve . 

■= * as guidelines. Within this framework, specific priority projects are 

•| : selected on the basis of their need in solving specific problems. 

t The district staff performs research and feasibility studies on goals, 

• I : and assists the board in setting priorities . Shortcomings in imple- 

I menting programs within some, parts of the district have been more a 

k ' •-: • ■ ,.: • • . . . ... ■• •• 

■| result of lack of resources than of efforts of local officials within 

I those areas. .Local leadership in implementation has -not . been lacking.' 

. I " '. . ■ • ' . " . : " v :--: :; . : ^r-.^^ :r: --. ./ : ' '% • ■' ' 



Development strategies of this district are continually evaluated, 
revised, and updated. Priorities today are quite different from those 
of the original plan in 1967- Yet the district is succeeding, and 
this area is "on the move" towards an economic turnaround. 

Other District Functions 

Many may not have heard of Economic Development Districts. Nor 
have they heard of councils of government , development councils, regional 
planning commissions, planning and development districts, or sub-state 
districts. Most of the existing Economic Development : District . organi- 
zations are included as parfc of an ,, umbrella M type regional plarsling 
and development organization which serves under one board of directors 
and is responsive to the many program areas and needs ; of .its area* 
Its program areas quite oftenrlnclude comprehensive- health planning, 
economic development , law enforcement planning,, land use- planning ^ 
areawide water and waste -water r; planning, housing, , and ^involvement 
in various manpower efforts.. : Funding sources -may .includes the state, 
local governments,,.; HOD, EDA r iEEM,IHEW, IXDI^.: and: tterUSDS,^ Typical 
utilization- of -staff. i:may s ee itaiiicidual s t aft*f -members" iwot&ing in sev- 
eral program areas at the discretion of the executive director and 
the board of directors. Planners, economists, engineers, and other 
technicians lend their expertise; to a broad variety of activities. 

One of the most valuable tools for coordination, now a respon- 
sibility of these districts, is the project review and comment func- 
tion established by OMB Circular No. A-95- This little-known document 
authorized the respective governors to identify organizations to review " 
initially applications from some .106 federally-assisted programs 
administered by 23 different agencies, and to act as a clearinghouse 
for identification of overlap, duplication, and Inconsistency with 
local planning. Additional programs have been and continue to be 
added within this review authority . For the first time , local govern- 
ments are beginning to "get a handle" on projects affecting their 
areas, and are beginning to have a say in their location and funding. 
Ihis ability to coordinate development is an Invaluable tool to . 
economic development of these areas in which only limited resources 
are available. s - ..' -V-. . 

•? • : . Economic Development Districts in Manpower Development • 

As mentioned earlier, many .Economic Development Districts are 
involved . in manpower programs . 



Some 38 Economic Development Districts across the country were 
selected in June, 1970, to participate in a public service careers 
program launched by EDA with $5,648,300 received, from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 'Phis PSC Flan B program was designed so that EDA could 
make grants to districts for administration and training; the districts, 
in turn, negotiated contracts with local nonfederal public iristi&ajr- 
tions. Examples of the types of institutions were s^teols, hospitals, 
andt local ^governments . 

ffienprdrnary goal of the program was tossssure tfe*employraent-^nd 
tr^ini^^cs? disadvantaged residents of the^sea: serve&viby the (distelct. 
Using utfe-an-going program and efforts of tiaer.clistricte, local .insti- 
tutionss-were assisted in updating their: peESDsunel systens,, FinaiOy^ 
: as sis tanee^was" provided to upgrade • thos e3S^1^i3aembers::lintit heiltogesx; 
Job .catepni2ieszi)f.:institutions:imho were^mcHrasEEd by JBisJ^utlcaseLiL,. 
iindUtotiHa^^ 
in the:sane: festliitutions . 

^£fe:agreeme&t. between EDfeand Deeaiiaroriti^. Labor-expired April 28, 
I97Z, but :.durin]?: v the period from its initiation, some 3,^10 enrollees 
were trained. This was some 68 percent above the Department of t Labor 
requirement for 1,^00 entry and 600 upgrade employees. Pinal costs 
are not yet available, but it is estimated that, through the locally 
initiated and- controlled efforts of the districts, enrollees were 
trained for approximately one-half the Department of Labor estimate — 
.$1,500 versus the $3,000 estimate for entry positions; $500 versus 
the $1,000 estimate for upgrades. In addition, the enrollee dropout 
rate was very low, approximately 11 percent. 

While the Plan B effort administered by EDA has now expired, sev- 
eral districts are proceeding with Plan A efforts and contracting 
directly with , Department of Labor regional manpower administrators. 

r ihe involvement of districts in the Emergency Employment Act 
(EEA) and other similar programs has continued to prove the effective- 
ness of the districts as low-cost training and coordinating agencies. 

EDA and Manpower Development 

While, the involvement of EDA- funded Economic Development Districts • 
in manpower development has been stated, the importance of linking 
manpower training to other e lement s of the EDA program should be 
discussed. .' : ' ;'. '■ ; Vy ■"■ ' ■ " "V V ' . ^ -. - 

/ . . The tools with which EDA "works to relate manpower to economic , 



development goals and in stimulating economic growth are: 

(1) Public works assistance to construct facilities for the train- 
ing and development of people in relation to the economic 
growth of an area. 

(2) Technical assistance in the analysis of manpower needs and. 

in support of the administrative aspects of various training— 
related projects. 

(3) Direction of the placement of iLtnds made available under rthe 
Manpower Development and '■frainir^r Act Sectional, which is 
administered itay the Department. oSlLabor. 

Project Assistance for^ Voc ati onal Schools 

Applications for:*HDA public works ■-■essisfcance: for .^^-coristaetlan 
or improvement of vocational educational: .Bs^^am— 
sidaiced by EDA only after all .othexr eiSterto^o obtaintnj?^ ^rreqraacra: 
XdHRte: hasacE -failed.. Evidence to this effectr-must be submitted with the 
application. Further, EDA's general policy toward vocational schools 
and skill centers in eligible EDA areas based upon experience states 
that: 

1. ■ EDA does not accept proposals for secondary-level vocational 

schools since these .are primarily the concern of another agency. 

2. EDA will consider applications only if: 

a. The facility to be assisted is located in a designated 
area or is easily accessible to the residents of redevelop- 
ment areas. 

b. The proposed project contributes to* the economic develop- 
ment program of the area and to the fulfillment of federal 
and state manpower development plans. 

c. The proposal provides evidence, of continuing financial 
support of administrative -staff and. program activities. 

d. Uhe proposal provides evidence which designates the 

■ unemployed, underarployed,.-and educationally 'disadvantaged 
adults and out-of-school youths of redevelopment areas 

as the primary targets of the training efforts to provide 
skilled labor for available jobs.: 

e. The proposal defines systematic procedures for recruitment 
of the target population as trainees and as employees. 
Designation of a formal permanent staff to perform this 
function is mandatory. ; _ 

f. The proposal includes plans for the establishment' of a ' 
formal, job development and placement staff. . These plans 

. . must identify procedures for contacting potential employees, 
placement of suitable trainees in appropriate jobs, and 
follow-up mechanisms for monitoring recently placed 
trainees.. ' ■ ' 

g. The proposal includes a description of the procedures that 
will be utilized for promoting cooperation with local pri- 

■ vate industry in a concerted effort to maintain an on-going 

' • ' '\ • ioo * . : • . • 



supply -demand relationslrip for a trained labor force, 
Vocational training must be job-related and availability 
of jobs is, therefore, of primary importance. 

A recent study of eight EDA public works assisted skill centers 

largely confirms these requirements. 

Technical Assistance Re lat ed Training: Goals 

Through EDA's .technical assistance program, training monies have 
been granted to analyze and support the administrative aspects of 
various tra^ing-^laliea pBxrii^ctp.., These ^^efife,..;Usiially urban in 
nature and . directed in large part toward minority training and develop- 
ment, are only mentioned as another tool for manpower development used 
by EDA. The agency is working closely with the Office of Minority 
Business Enterprise (OMBE) to continue and expand opportunities in 
this area. 

EDA Activities in the Sec t ion 241 Program 

The EDA investment program is matched by law with only one of the 
dozens of programs under MDTA, the Manpower Development and Training 
Act. Section 241 of this Act mandates a "supplementary" program of 
training within MDTA exclusively for residents of EDA-designated or 
distressed areas. With several minor statutory and administrative 
differences, the Section 24l program operates in the same way as other 
MDTA programs. Three different forms of training can be supported 
with federal funds. Under the so-called .institutional training pro- 
gram, classroom instruction is conducted in which the unemployed and 
underemployed are referred by a state employment service to skill 
training "and/or basic education classes designed to prepare them for 
jobs expected to be available for graduates. The training itself is . 
conducted by a local vocational education agency. A second form of 
MDTA is called Qn-The-Job ^a^aiM'n^rO^^■: ' H^loyers' obtain reimburse- 
ment for certain types of costs associated with training- unskilled 
workers through a contract with the Labor Department.' A third form ■ 
of training, coupled training, combines OJT with supplementary 
institutional-type training. 

Fiscal Year. 1972 was the first , full year in which the Section 24l 
program operated under the agreements between the' Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare. The agreement, made in December, 
1970, essentially restricts the expenditure of Section 241 funds to 
the support of training for job's created as a result of EDA investments 



The significance of this agreement lies less in the amount of 
funds expended than in the comparative assurance of support for EDA - 
programs. It is now relatively certain that residents of designated 
areas can receive training to prepare them to fill jobs directly 
created by public works ana business assistance loans and grants and, 
in addition, to those jobs indirectly ■ created by other EDA program 
entities. 

The past year's results have been quite good with $21,002,399 of 
the total $22 million available being spent in support of EDA programs. 
The total is less than that available because - of an almost total halt 
in the program during the period when the META Act was scheduled to 
expire without continuing legislation having been approved. The halt 
in the funding was due to an interpretation of the statute which 
required all programs to be completed within 90 days after expiration 
of the Act. This was later resolved and funding continued, but not 
until several programs had been denied because of their duration. 
Once the Act was extended by the Congress, this matter was resolved, 
and it is expected that the small amount of unexpended funds from 
fiscal year 1972 will be used this fiscal year— a happy result of 
two-year funding inherent in the MDTA legislation. 

The program was successful during fiscal year 1972, and the basic 
credit for this lies with the regional manpower development officers 
in the regional offices 1 and the many economic development representa- 
tives and district personnel who spent long hours identifying and 
working up the various projects. The continuing success* of the pro- 
gram has, of course, been the result of excellent and enthusiastic 
cooperation on the part of Departments of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

In summary, as can be seen, the programs of EDA are as varied \ as 
the field, of economic development itself. Economic development of a 
distressed area is not an easy task — nor is it a simple one. Many 
communities have lagged for a long time. The cure will not come 
overnight. .; 

... To be successful , the EDA program requires cooperation between 
public and private enterprise. It requires an active partnership among 
officials' at every level of government— local, county , district , state, 
and federal. Through the use of ^this,,. cooperation 
gram elements, EDA hopes to. extend the opportunity to deprived areas 
to share in a prosperous . society, arid to reach its stated goal of 



making our depressed ccnniunities better places in which to live, work, 
and invest. 




MANPOWER IMPLICATIONS OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS FOR RURAL AREAS 



Gerald G . , Somers 
Uwiveteity o\ toi6covu>in 

The approach to rural development embodied in the Rural Development 
Act of 1972 does not differ greatly from earlier U.S. legislation in 
this field. Hopes for increased employment and. income for impoverished 
residents of rural areas are based primarily on the development of 
infrastructure and the attraction of .new private employment opportunities. 

An evaluation of experience under the Area Redevelopment Act, the 
Public Works Acceleration Act, the Appalachian Regional Development 
Act, and the Economic Development Act indicates the traditional approach 
to area development will do little to improve the employment and income 
of the rural poor. The hardcore unemployed in rural areas are likely 
to be bypassed unless private industrialization and investments in 
infrastructure are accompanied by manpower training programs and public 
service employment. 

My own research, as well as the research of others, has demonstrated 
that, when new high-wage plants are established in depressed areas, 
they are likely to draw the "best" workers in the local population 
and in surrounding areas. The chronically unemployed and the disadvan- 
taged in local areas are likely to be bypassed unless their limited 
skills are augmented by training programs geared to the needs of new 
employers. More of the chronically unemployed may be absorbed by new 
low-wage industries in depressed rural areas. However, for the most 
disadvantaged workers, especially those in higher age brackets, public 
service employment may be the only means for their return to the labor 
force and remunerative employment. 

The Rural Development Act: of 1972 offers some hope for significant 
departure from the traditional approach because it requires the establish- 
ment of goals for employment, income, population, housing, and the 
quality of community services and facilities. Since progress in attain-, 
ing these vgcals must be reported annually , Congress may . take the measures 
needed for real advance in the employment and income of the rural poor. 

The Bypassing of the Chronically Unemployed' by Private Industry 

Two case studies of the location of high-wage plants in rural 
areas document the disappointing employment results of such plant loca- . 
tions. In a .study of the movement of a medium-sized motor vehicle 



plant to a smaller community in southeastern Michigan, Blum summarized 

his major findings as follows: 

While the large number of unemployed workers in the area 
presented a substantial pool of labor for the plant, this 
study indicates that they did not constitute the most, impor- 
tant source of workers. The larger proportion of unemployed 
either did net possess the needed skills or may not have met 
the employer 1 s hiring standards. 

A majority of the new employees were workers already 
employed, who voluntarily left their jobs to accept work in 
the new plant. While some came from local non-factory jobs 
in search of higher earnings and job advancement the most 
significant number of voluntary transfers were living in 
the area and had been commuting as much as 50 miles daily 
to their previous place of work. Thus, the desire to shorten 
commuting time and distance may be a significant factor in 
explaining the voluntary transfers, especially of the pro- 
fessional and skilled workers . ' 

These findings are almost identical with those of an. earlier study 
conducted in a depressed coal mining area, Havenswood, West Virginia, 
to determine the characteristics of workers hired by the Kaiser Alurninum 
Company. The firm began operations in this area in 1956. At the time 
of the study in 1957, there were approximately 1,000 employees, and 
employment had reached its full craiplement of 3,500 by i960. When the 
plant was established, Ravenswood was a small rural community of 1,175 
located on the Ohio rtLver on the Ohio-West Virginia border, in Jackson 
County. The county had a wholly rural population of 13,900 in 1957. 
Interviews were conducted with the firm's first 900 employees, and 520 
rejected application forms were examined in order to. draw a comparison 
of qualifications for employment., As in Blum's study, the "Company was 
able to choose younger, more highly educated, and more skilled workers 
among transfers frcm other jobs and areas than from among the majority 
of the local unemployed; As additional hiring continued, selection 
standards were lowered so. that more of the unemployed benefited. In 
time, some .were able to find jobs in new service and trade establish- 
ments. But the labor market area as a whole remained relatively depressed. 

• By 19?0, the county in which the new plant was located was in a, 
better position than other siirrounding - count ies , but its i960 unemploy- 
ment rate of 8.6 percent was still substantially above that of ths coun- 
try as a whole. ;' The population data for. i960 lead to inferences of a- 
substantial inward migration from contiguous counties, which is 
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substantiated by the higher rates of residential mobility in this county 
than in contiguous areas between 1955 and 1960.^ 

The unemployment rate in the Ravenswood area, continued to be at 
levels substantially above the national average throughout the 1960s 
indicating that, even with the growth of ancillary enterprises, the 
problems of chronic unemployment in this formerly rural area were not 
solved by a large, private industrial concern. 

Private Plant Expansion and Public Works 

The importance of public service employment for older unemployed 
workers in rural areas was highlighted in more recent research which 
compares the characteristics, employment experience, attitudes, and 
income of three groups of workers residing in rural redevelopment coun- 
ties of northern Wisconsin, northern Michigan, and northern Minnesota: 

■ l\ (1) (ARA Sanple) workers employed in new or expanded plants which 
received assistance from the. Department of Conmerce under the 
Area Redevelopment Act, now replaced by the Economic Develop- 
ment Act. 

(2) (APW Sample) workers enployed in Accelerated Public Works 
projects in connection with forest redevelopment or public 
construction. 

(3) (Comparison Sample) workers drawn from the active and inactive 
files of the local Errployment Service offices in the same com- 
munities in which the ARA and APW sarrples were selected but 
who had not been errployed in either the ARA plants or on 

the APW projects. 

A total of 1,370 interviews were conducted in the three states, 
utilizing formal survey questionnaire instruments. Cross-tabulations 
and multivariate regression . analyses were utilized to determine the 
influence on differences in the characteristics and experience of the 
three sample groups as well as the effects on the corrmunities in which 
they resided. 

Those errployed in the new and expanding plants (ARA) enjoyed employ- 
ment advantages relative to the APW and Comparison Groups from the stand- 
poinfcs of age, education, and previous training. Many/moved directly 
from high school to jobs in the government-aided industrial enterprises. 

The relatively young ARA workers substantially improved their " 
enployment and incctrvs status because of the predominance of nonlabor 
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force status, essentially high school education, prior to their ARA 
employment ; however, older ARA employees who had been employed in the 
declining mining and lumbering industries prior to their ARA employ- 
ment, experienced a decline in income. * 

The workers employed on Accelerated Public Works projects were 
divided into, two groups with contrasting backgrounds and experience. 
Those engaged in forest development and similar public service were 
relatively older and had suffered chronic unemployment prior to the 
APW projects. Although their income was maintained throu#i the APW 
work, tne short-term nature of these jobs returned them to a continua- 
tion of unemployment when the government projects ended. The relatively 
skilled workers employed on APW construction projects experienced a 
much more substantial increase in income and benefited from employment 
security of much longer duration. 

Hie employment and unemployment histories of the Comparison group 
do not differ markedly from those who were employed in the. ARA plants. 
However, the ARA group experienced a significantly greater increase 
in personal income than did the Comparison group. Because of the nature 
of the age and family composition of the two groups, median family 
income increased. at about the same rate for both. ^ 

The need to use programs of public service employment to aid dis- 
advantaged workers in rural areas has recently been emphasized in a 
policy statement of the National Manpower Policy Task Force: 

The goal of providing concentrated assistance to areas 
with the most severe eriploymsnt problems also calls for spe- 
cially designed progranis. . The public service needs and the 
unemployed in rural areas are apparently best served by low- : 
wage, public wca^ks Jobs requiring outlays for equipment. . J 

Retraining to Meet the Needs of New Plants 

The importance of investments in human resources to help solve 

employment problems in depressed rural areas was stressed by Niles Hansen: 

: ' Yet there is no convincing evidence that central govern- 
ment programs can attract enough industry to the countryside - ; 
to provide people everywhere with jobs in proximity to their 
places of residence , even if this were desirable on grounds 
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of value rather t»,..,> .oiency. On the other hand, a good 
case can be made for federal subsidies, for investment in 
education, health, and training in lagging regions, as well 
as for relocation subsidies and for information programs' to 
facilitate rational migration... 5 

Our own studies have demonstrated the importance of tying retrain- 
ing programs to the specific needs of new firms induced to locate in 
rural areas.' In our evaluation of the early ARA retraining programs 
in West Virginia,.. there were two instances in which courses were de- 
signed to meet the needs of a new industrial facility attracted under, 
the provisions of the Area Redevelopment Act. Since the training speci- 
fications were established by the employers ', who sometimes provided- both 
instructors an^ equipment for the ; training program, these courses came 
close to the arrangements found in on-the-job training. Moreover, 
because these employers exercised considerable influence over the selec- 
tion of trainees, the training arrangement established on their behalf 
approached that under on-the-job training. 

It t is understandable that the . employers interviewed in the two 
large establishments for whan specific courses had been arranged spoke 
of the retraining programs in the most laudable terms. Because of their 
intervention in the selection process, they were, generally pleased with 
the personal characteristics of the trainees they hired; because many 
of the training specifications were established by the companies, them- 
selves , they appreciated the skills with which trainees adapted. to the 
needs of their jobs. 6 '-ji. 

Our follow-up evaluation of the trainees' in the West Virginia pro- 
grams revealed that those, trained for the newly established plants had 
almost perfect placement records and enjoyed improvements of income 
which significantly surpassed those of other trainees and control groups 
of nontralnees. 

Relocation Subsidies Bypass the Older Unemployed in Rural Areas 

Although . some have looked to relocation as a solution: to unemploy- 
ment problems • among the rural poor, our own evaluation of relocation 
subsidies^ buttressed by the findings of other research investigators, 
indicates older unemployed workers are not likely to benefit from such 
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gove- ouu. . , . In a recently completed evaluation of subsi- 

dized labor mobility programs in northern Michigan and northern Wisconsin, 
there was a significant difference in the age of relocatees and a con- 
trol group of nonmovers drawn from the files of the Employment Service 
in the areas of departure. Approximately 75 percent of the relocatees 
were under 30 years of age, and only a .little over 5 percent were ^5 
years or older. On the other hand, almost h?alf the nonmovers were 30 
years of age or older, and over one- fourth were ^5 years of age and 
over.^ 



Conclusions 

In conclusion/ the . creation of jobs through industrialization in 
rural areas will provide significant benefits for the poor and hard- 
core unemployed in these areas, only if the following conditions are 
met: 

(1) The attraction of new private employment opportunities must 
be accompanied by retraining programs and other investments 
in human resources which, will permit the locally unemployed 
to compete for job openings. 

(2) Jobs in public works and other public, service employment must 

be provided for the most disadvantaged rural workers, especially 

in the older age brackets , because they are not likely to be 
absorbed in private industry and may not be able to benefit 
from extensive retraining. 
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DISCUSSION OF SESSION IV 



Robert Ferguson 

Thank you, Jerry. I think we have time for a limited number of questions. 
Audience lumber 

Ycu said expanded industry, does not help the chronically unemployed. 
Perhaps expanded industry doesn't help them directly/ Are there any 
programs which train the chronically unemployed for lower skilled jobs 
rather than higher skilled jobs? That is, are there programs which 
train people specifically for the lower skilled jobs left vacant by 
promotion? Have you used employment criteria to select where these 
workers would come from, so you could train them for the lower skilled 
jobs? 

Gerald Somers 

I haven't seen any good evaluations, of that. The question was, if a 
new plant . comes in with : high wage jobs, even though the plant migfrt 
hire some of the more advantaged workers, and perhaps even upgrade 
workers already employed, wouldn't this also open jobs at the bottom 
of the occupational ladder, for those with lower skills? Couldn't 
you then absorb some of the local unemployed, especially if you gave 
them some kind of minimum training to take those jobs? In theory, 
that should work. - I would like to see some evaluations of that- kind 
of approach. We often say in the manpower field that this is the way 
to attack the problem; that after all, job openings are not at the 
lowest levels where the. most disadvantaged workers would be expected 
to find jobs. Even accelerated training programs can't develop, skills 
at a level high enough so that people can take the true job openings, 
or job vacancies. But if, you can upgrade some workers, it is possible 
to create openings at the bottom. I've never really seen that work 
out; it's difficult. Maybe it works in theory better than it does 
in practice. Again, this is sort of a trickle down business that 
never really comes into fruj.t ion. The employers may continue to take 
relatively advantaged workers, even for; the lower level jobs. This 
is especially true in an economy where there is a potential amount 
of total unemployment. In other words , unless you focus on the target 
of the hard core unemployed and the most disadvantaged in a manpower , : 
program, you may never get to them. I'm always just a little ■ worried 
and a little suspicious of the trickle down approach; the idea that 
if jobs go to the most advantaged, somehow lower unskilled workers 



will finally get jobs too, I'd be happy to accept the conclusion; I 
just haven't seen any evaluations that show it. I would like to see 
a good' evaluation of the subject. 
Audience Member 

I'd like to ask, Mr. Chairman, when high wage industry comes in, some- 
times people who had been carmuting to jobs away, now begin to work 
at home. * Do new high wage plants motivate people who have migrated 
to other centers to return home? 
, Gerald Somers 

One of the difficulties in the West Virginia plant expansion was so 
many people had left this ; chronically depressed rural area. Many of 
the most ambitious, young people had left, and moved to areas such 
as Akron, Detroit, and Chicago to develop skills. Others commuted 50 
miles to the best jobs they could find, unwilling to leave the rural 
communities they loved. Tftey had developed an attachment to the rural 
way of life , as had those who had left. When Kaiser Aluminum moved 
in, this was heralded widely as a salvation for the state. The rela- 
tives who still lived in the area all wrote their sons telling them 
to come home. There was. now employment; they no longer had to live 
in Chicago or Detroit. Their sons thought, since they had developed 
skills and know-how, obviously the plant would hire them. So the sons 
returned home , to the communities they had never wanted to leave . 
Those who had been commuting 50 miles also tried to find Jobs with 
Kaiser so they wouldn't have to commute. And, a lot of people who 
had never lived jn the area moved in because these were very good .. 
jobs indeed. It's not: surprising, in some ways, that the unemployment 
rates are almost as high 10 years' after as they were before the Kaiser 
Aluminum plant settled down there. This is one of the discouraging 
things about trying to reduce substantially local unemployment.:: The 
more successful you are in creating jobs, the more people might move 
back, or might be attracted to an area. There are certain advantages 
to living in rural communities ; they ' 11 continue to grow, even if 
people don't have jobs there. Some of the people in the Manpower 
Administration use a term I don f t like, but they say j people come 'out 
of, the woodwork" when you bring the ur^nployment rate down sufficiently 
in an area . Housewives and other discouraged workers also come back 
into the labor market. It's almost a losing battle in some ways ; the . 
more successful you are; in creating good jobs, the more people come 
into the 'area looking for jobs. . That ' s how we define unemployment . 



THE RURAL DEVELOPMENT ACT: 
ITS IMPLICATIONS 



John A. Baker 
ConAiL&tant, U.S. Senate Cornnixtze, 
on AgtUcju&tu/iQ. and TcheA&iy 

Chairperson, Collet te Moser , Rural Americans and Friends of Rural 
America. .* ' 

It is encouraging that our chairman tonight is nonold, nonmale, 
and nonurban. It is also encouraging that you have used the word "rural" 
in the name of your institute and in the name of this conference. It 
is a word of which a revitalizing rural America and its millions of : 
people can be proud, rather than thinking of themselves as being tucked 
into some kind of ignominious pigeonhole labeled "nonmetropolitan. 11 
- I say proud and encouraging because we are moving with rather than against 
the grain of history. 

Every nation of the world-- particularly the developed" democratic , 
industrial and post-industrial nations— is. looking to its own history 
to rediscover and recapture the verities and values of its culture 
that began in the open countryside and small towns. Rural development: 
seeks those basic values and freedom from air, water, and crowd pollu- 
tion* It seeks to strengthen the : meaning of rural values and to build 
a higher quality of life for all people and the nation. 

If rural development results in the urbanization of the country- 
side, we shall have failed. Better incomes, more, jobs, higher quality 
sewers and water systems and firehouses, and rural industrialization 
are possible. But if in attaining these goals. we fail to preserve the " : 
unique charm of small town and country living that commended it for 
praise from Thomas Jefferson and Thomas- Hart Benton, we shall' have ; 
failed.' ' -oM 1 "" •■/.■/ 

However, I am quite sure that you have not suffered from my absence ■ 
this morning. Lynn Daft is more than capable of doing an adequate job. 
His explanation of the Rural Development Act of 1972 may well have been /! 
more informative, as well as better articulated, and more understandable 
than mine might 'have been, 7 : ' : - t 

It is. unfortunate that Bob Poage wasn ! .t able to speak at the luncheon 
today .as scheduled* His \ contribution to farmers , farm life, and to \ 
rural America has been great. You can be sure of one thing, without 
the many months' of hard work Bob Poage did week after week there would 



have been no. Rural Development Act o£* 1972. Itaral Americans can well 
honor the 18 months of dedicated hard work by Bob Poage and Senators 
Talmadge and Humphrey that went into developing;. and passing the Rural" 
Development Act of 1972, ' * 

All of .us who love rur-adl. America, and who are-concerned about its 
future can only be reassured .and inspired by: 

(1) the establishment of the Center for RuraXiManpower and Public 
Affairs; (the Proceedings of its February -conference are informa- 
tive; and challenging, It somewhat bleak, in its realistic and 
factual presentation of the .poor, state of affairs" concerning 
manpower and employment services in rural areas) and, 

(2) the .establishmeSb,. in the U.S. Department of Lakor, of a Rural 
Manpower Seryic&; to fill the gap which Jias existed too . long 
between the Farm ■Labor iServias^aniffl the: Urban Laf>or Service*. 

In the course of these remarks, E shall repeat- -some: of the criti- 
cal points about the manpower- field brought out iirr.the February confer- 
ence. That program emphasized! seme of ".tme key advacsities-. which act as 
barriers and handicaps to attaining tfe rural development . goa31; proclaimed 
in Title IX of the Agricultural. Act cC1970 and. wMch will seriously 
frustrate attainment - of the objectives of the Rural' Development Act 
of 1972 if aggressive action is , not taken. 

Dfe sponsors of the; Rural ©evelopBtent Act of 1972 (it iwas adopted " 
by a practically unanimous vote in both the Unit ed^States iSenater and 
-the. House of Representatives) consider it a lanctork piece. of legisla- : 
t ion equivalent to the Homestead : Act,, ? the origiiaaXBankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, and the Rural Electrification Act oj0937. 

The major thrust of the:- Rural DeflS&qpment Acfcdf 1972: is rural job- 
creation, the increase of rural incomes..,, and e:xpansion dfr rural finan- 
cial and economic strength; 'The purposes and provisions of the Act 
are designed to carry out the expanainiaiof meaningful employment : 
payrolls as the preferred alternative- tfcormounting welfare rolls. As 
Jim Bonneh pointed out * at the February: (conference, this coincides with 
the rural wmk &tiUc. But it is morerthan just tfaat cherished value . 
Brewster described; it is also a concrete factor of humane dignity and 
national- solvency. 

In this ^connection, apparently neither the, VON (work Incentive) .... . 
program nor Senator Talmadge 1 a more reefeHtrtax incentive ammdment is 
l^eiEfe effectively implemented in rural.arejas . We hope saca£ of you will 
•give hard thought to ;;he3jai^ : : jhtb7^ peqgfeg^t off welfare and into pro- 
ifective and remui^r^ti ve jobs* If additicaaal legislation is . required, 
please let us know. 
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The Rural Development Act of 1972 contains a rural job-creating 
general, purpose package of programs In: goal-setting,', development coor- 
dination., credit and grants in. aid, technical assistance, education and 
research, and built-in program evaluation by both the Executive Branch 
and:.the Congress. 

The Act places very heavy dependence on expansion of new Industrial 
and business plant capacity in rural areas, upon the service sector, 
and tupron location of government installations in rural areas instead 
of nonrural areas. Attainment of these objectives depends upon the 
willinagness of government and investors to locate in rural areas. 

fhe first section of Title VI requires government to locate new 
facilities, installations, and offices in rural corrinunities — It seeks 
to encourage and. facilitate private investors to finance expanded plants 
in small towns- and In the J countryside through utilization of a broad 
battery of facilitating and supporting programs. 

Every study I have seen, from the Fantus Report done on contract 
for the Department of Agriculture by a talented firm of industrial loca- 
tion consultants to the various research studies reported in your 
February conference, indicates that: the success of the major thrust 
of the Act — job creation and plant location — will be dependent upon: 
(1) detailed, local, rural labor market data; (2) effective, efficient, 
and available . employment services in rural areas, including recruitment , 
training, transportation, and placement; and (3) adequate provision 
for manpower development and training of rural residents. ' 

Increasing numbers of observers and participants have been Impressed 
by the success of the interdepartmental Concerted Education and Train- . 
ing Services, C. B, Gilliland and Dr. John McCauley,, the national co- ' 
chairmen of this effort, are showing us ; something that works. We should 
try to figure out how to put their teachings to broader application. 
In some areas this concerted training and education service operation 
has not only expanded rural job training but has also developed' jobs 
for" its graduates , stimulated local efforts to attract new industrial: 
plants, and inspired the Improvement of the local conmunity. facilities 
and; services needed to attract and support additional jobs and plpnts* 
The Rural Development Act of 1?72 will buttress the efforts of the Con- 
certed Services activity in many respects and was designed to do so* 

Enactment of the Act ; places special, extra duty and responsibilities ; 
on the; programs of the Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Its very enactment requires these Departments to acknowledge 



new responsibilities and puts them under a stronger directive to become 
rural minded. 

Section 603 of the Act places all the offices and personnel of 
these and other departments and agencies of the Executive Branch under 
surveillance and coordination of the Secretary of Agriculture, who is 
enjoined to see to it that these non-USDA programs make their maximum 
possible contribution to the national goal of rural development. 

If that is to cane about, we v/ill have to figure out how to col- 
lect, summarize, disserninate, and use data on rural unemployment and 
underemployment which is more _timely, current, accurate, and more fre- 
quently reported. * We must help the Secretary of Agriculture convince 
the other .departments and agencies to stop short-changing rural Ameri- 
cans in allocating program funds and writing program procedures and 
guidelines. We must , help him convince the responsible agencies to fill 
the rural labor market data gap the Fan t us Report reveals. The Smaller 
Communities mobile surveys, for example, are too few, too infrequent, 
and not good enough. We must help the Secretary of Agriculture convince 
somebody to spruce up and make more employment services more effectively 
available in rural areas . Neither employers nor workers are now ade- 
quately served. 

The Rural Development Act of 1972 does not address itself directly 
to these matters because the Congress intended and hoped that, operat- 
ing under Section 603,' the Secretary of Agriculture could bring this 
.about." .;" V ■./•/"• ■'. ■ 

But I am reminded of the Rural Electrification Act, enacted by • 
Congress after 20 years of waiting for someone else to help make elec- 
tric service available to rural America. Congress enacted the rural 
housing program in I96I, after many years of waiting for the general 
housing program to reach rural residents ; Congress did not move to pro- 
vide the rural water, sewer, and solid waste disposal loan and grant 
program until waiting fruitlessly for the general corrinunity facilities 
program to get into rural America. '. 

I am sure the sponsors of the Act are hopeful it will not become 
necessary to enact special Vux/lo£ employment , manpower , and labor market 
data programs for direct administration by the Department of Agriculture 
as has had to be done with electric power, telephones , housing, water 
and sewer, and new, /tu^ui£ iniustrlalizaticn loans, and wjuxJL planning 
grants. ;'>',. . : / r/ ~- \' V . '■. .'V. 



Someone will have to provide manpower and employment services to 
fill the rural nonfarm vacuum in the Labor Department programs if rural 
development is to succeed. Programs such as the rural trainee housing 
law (Section 522 of the Housing Act of 19*19, as amended) will have to 
be used— not allowed to lie dormant. 

The Rural Development Act of 1972 (Section 603) requires the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to establish national 1 goals for these matters and 
to prepare for Congress an annual report on progress made toward attain- 
ing the goals he establishes; Moreover, the Secretary is directed and 
empowered to utilize, -transfer, or consolidate -HEW, Labor,, and 0E0 pro- 
grams, offices, and personnel as necessary to carry out his responsibility. 

The administration and implementation of the Rural Development Act 
of 1972 will be closely monitored by Congress under provisions of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of ■ 1970- Aggressive Senate Committee 
action, for example, will be supported by augmented special services 
of the new Congressional Research Service of the Library of Congress 
and by the regular, , and special reviews as well as the new program eval- 
uation and cost-effectiveness unit of the General Accounting Office. 

This will involve legislative oversight hearings and inspections, 
studies and inquiries, cost-effectiveness studies of alternative approaches, 
and other, program and ..reporting techniques .• : 
" " r ' Chairman Talmadge': of the full Committee, Chairman Humphrey of the . 
Rural Development Subcommittee, and other co-sponsors' of the original: 
rural development bill have announced their intentions and have set up: 
machinery and organization to carry out vigorous legislative oversight;; 
to insure full implementation and funding of the Rural Development Act 

The meeting in October in the University of Georgia Rural Develop- 
ment Center at Tifton was the first major step in legislative oversight, 
of administration of the Act . Chairman Talmadge invited the; top seven • 
echelons of the Department of Agriculture, the Office of Management and 
Budget, and other agencies to spend a full day. with rural people of 
Georgia. The Executive Branch cooperated fully. 

The object was to get the bureaucrats • and officials to listen while 
(Georgia rural . leaders explained„how r they wanted the Act. to be implemented. , 
This happened; more than 450 rural Georgians expressed themselves. They 
'talked about how they wanted red tape cut and how . the. Act could be admin- 
mistered to attain rural aspirations, and meet rural needs in accord with 
local opinions, desires, and value systems. 



It was a thrilling and exciting experience to observe this process 
of two-way communicati on between officials and rural people discussing 
ways to implement this new law well before "proposed regulations'. 1 had. 
been inserted in the Fzd&uit Rzgi6t2A. 

The meeting at Morehead, Minnesota, yesterday had the same purpose . 
and a similar format. About 300 were invited, over 1,^50 came; some 
from as - far away as California and South- Carolina. It was a striking 
display of interest in the provisions of the Act and a desire for its 
full implementation. 

Discussion 

Audience Member 

What do you think should be the leadership role of the Secretary of 
Agriculture? Why should we think his coordination and leadership efforts 
will be any better than what we've 'seen in urban areas? 
John Baker 

First, the Secretary of Agriculture is given a direct grant of statutory 
authority in the Rural Development Act, Section 603, to back up his 
responsibility for coordinating a nationwide rural development program 
to officiate: the National Rural Development Policy established by Title IX 
of the Agricultural Act of 1970. By law, he has been made National 
Director of Rural ^Development with authority over all departments and 
agencies of the Executive , Branch. Second, "rural development 1 ' is made^ . 
a basic mission of the Department of Agriculture. The exercise of this 
particular type of strongly buttressed coordinated authority undertaking 
has never been tried before.. The nearest thing to a precedent is the 
authorizing legislation of the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, which . has 
been operating successfully for about 10 years. 
Audience Member ' 

I don't know that much about the question of rural economies of services 
delivered to people in rural areas, but it seems to me that we have had 
technical ^assistance panels, and we've had rural affairs councils in 
some states. Who would you see now playing a leadership role and acting 
as the agent of the Secretary of Agriculture in rural counties? 
John Baker . . 

I was reliably informed late yesterday that Secretary But 2 has not yet; 
determined how he ' s going to do it . He will halve , and need, all the • 
support he can get. But I feel certain he can do it if he tries hard 
enough. Congress has given him the authority along with the 



responsibility. What he has to do now is organize and use his new power. 
Curtis Aller 

John, I promised myself I f d behave tonight, but I can't. 
John Baker - 

If you're engaged in stimulating creative tension, you are behaving. 
Curtis Aller 

I just have to remind you that for three or four successive versions 
of the Manpower Bill, we wrote the same kind of coordinating authority 
for the Secretary of Labor, only to find that the congressional initia- 
tive really went nowhere. It depended, in the end, upon a Secretary 
. of Labor being willing to exercise that authority; but more fundamentally, 
it really depends upon what often happens in coordination, and that is, 
the coordinator says, "all light, you fellows co and I operate." And 
that's a very, very difficult kind of stance to persuade a lot of equals 
to accept. I wonder, in the line of this history, what special ingre- 
dients you think emerge out of this special assignment to the Secretary 
of Agriculture? 
John Baker , 

I agree — next question. The Congress was very wise, and the committees, 
and the Conference of Managers were very wise in not tying the Secretary 
of Agriculture's hands as to how he should go about doing this. But 
I 'm positive ' from our earlier experience , Gill and Lynn , that this com- 
plex, coordinating j ob absolutely canno': be done without the continuous 
and solid, support of . the Office of Management and Budget and the White 
House. If they don't support the Secretary of Agriculture in this effort, 
all he can do is break his heart . Even with the backing of the President 
and OMB, the Secretary' s ^cconiLmting role isn't going to be easy. ■ 
Louis Le vine 

Considering the pending reorganizations in the Executive Branch, what 
are the likely implications for shifting this out of Agriculture alto- 
gether (in terms of development activities) into another, either inde- 
pendent, or newly created department c.f government? 
Collette Moser ... '. r- ' 

Would you repeat the question? V 
John Baker 

The question was , what are the ijrrpllcations of the Impending reorganiza- 
tion Plans in: the Executive Branch , on where these functions are : liable 
to wind up? The law says in the Department of Agriculture. 

lis ' 



A fellow raised that same question ir. ^ami&aft yesterday. I looked 
at Will Erwin who is Deputy Undersecretary fbr ,:^ : /al. Development, and 
he looked at me, and fortunately, a fellow from Fargo, North Dakota, 
stood up and said, "I'll answer." 

Will Erwin looked at me and said, "Thank, God." I said, "Amen." 

So this great big fellow said, "I f m interesting in housing." He 
spent the first four or five sentences tearing HUD apart. He spent the 
next three sentences praising Farmers Home Administration. He's a pri- 
vate housing man, and a private housing consultant. 

He said, "They 1 11 tear up Farmers Home Admiriistration over my dead 
body." • " ' 

Another person stood up and spoke for Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration and said, "We want it to stay in the Department of Agriculture." 

I know what Chairman Talmadge thinks about this, and I've read 
press releases of other Senators and Congressmen. They agree with the 
two fellows who spoke. 

Will Erwin and I are not in a position to answer your question. 
Audience Member 

What is the importance of rural labor market information? Is that some- 
thing in the Act we 1 ve overlooked? 
John Baker 

No, the importance of labor market information was not overlooked. Let 
me put it this way . Adequate , current , accurate , detailed rural labor 
market information is^ absolutely essential to the success of the National 
Rural Development Policy and the programs provided in the Rural Develop-, 
ment Act. The essentiality of adequate labor market data, available 
effective rural manpower, and employment services ; and realistic job 
and literacy training and other systems such as health, education, cul- 
tural opportunity, and social the Act. 

All these, and more, are included by Section 603 in the si^ervisory 
responsibilities of the Secretary of Agriculture. The hope is that the 
Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare and other depart- 
ments will do what the law requires them to do with no more than the : 
persuasive prodd^ and encouragement of Congress, the Secretary of 
Agriculture , and his assistants. ;If not, provision for these prerequisites 
of rural development • success might have to be established independently • : . 
of the now existing {institutions . . V 

; The annual report of the Secretary of Agriculture will contain 
rural development /ibals for these matters, an evaluative analysis of 
attainment in reacning goals, and reccmnendations for needed changes, 



if adequate effective rural manpower and employment services is not 
forthcoming. It is hoped that establishment of a Rural Department of 
Labor within the Department of Agriculture will not become necessary. 
Audience Member 

When are they going to put seme water into the pool and how much? 
John Daker 

The answer as to when the Act will be implemented and funded varies 
from Title to Title, and in Titles I and VI frcm Section to Section. 

Seme provisions of Title I are already in operation in the county 
offices. Others can go into operation as soon as procedural and instruc- 
tional material is made available to field workers'. No new appropria- 
tions are required it can be au&nented later by supplemental and subse- 
quent appropriation acts. Most of the new programs provided by Title I 
operate through insured and guaranteed loans for which no appropriation 
at all of Treasury funds is required. Sane of the expanded grant pro- 
grams are already partially funded and additional 'funds are available 
in the impounded reserves in the Office of Management and Budget. Seme 
of the new grant programs such as pollution abatement and control and 
general purpose rural planning will require new appropriations. 

Titles II and III are already funded and can go into operation 
as soon as proposed procedures are cleared with representatives of state 
and local governments ^ in accordance with the A-75 procedure. 

Titles IV and V will require an appropriation before they can go 
into operation. This could come as part of the first supplemental 
appropriation bill in the next session of Congress. 

Title VI does not require new funding; the needed money is already- 
available in the fiscal year 1973 appropriation. The new anti-air pollu- 
tion program is already in operation in county offices. Implementation 
of other provisions of Title VT await policy and organizational decisions 
at the highest levels of government . 
Ray Marshall 

How about the fire house? 

John Baker ' ; 

Loans to acquire or build fire houses for rural fire prevention and sup- 
pression will be available under the amended Section 306 (a) (1) of " 
the Consolidated Farm and Rural Development Act. Since these are in- 
sured loans at a maximum 5. percent interest, initiation of the program 
is not dependent upon appropriations . They will be available in county 
offices as soon as the necessary procedural and instructional material 



is ready for distribution. 

Funds to operate the technical and grant-in-aid assistance to local 
rural fire prevention and suppression organizations are not available ' 
from any existing appropriation. Initiation of the program must await 
passage of a supplemental or regular annual appropriation bill in the 
next Congress. 

It should be noted in this regard that the funding of various pro- 
grams has become more and more independent from what Congress does about 
Appropriation Acts. Even though Congress appropriates funds' for a pro- 
gram, this does not mean that the funds become available for operation 
of the program, if all or part of the amount ,is impounded by the Office 
of Management and Budget. In this case, however, it is expected, in 
the normal course of events, that; the Office of Management and Budget 
will request and will allocate to the administering agencies full fund- 
ing of all the new and expanded programs needed for rural development , 
which is one of the President's high priority goals for America. 
Audience Member 

I was going to ask just that question, because in program after program 
I have heard Congress' has appropriated money, the OMB has decided not 
to release that money, and the Administration will not make the money 
available. This is not just in agricultural programs ; it's in many 
other programs. 
John Baker 

The impoundment of funds by the Office of Management and Budget is really 
a serious matter. It is serious, as both of us as former administrators 
fully realize. - 

This is really a heart-rending thing. You work your head off and 

your. heart out, and people all over the country who are depending on 
your program also have worked their hearts out to get Congress to appro- 
priate X hundred million dollars, or whatever. And then the Budget 
Bureau decides they're going to let the administrator of the Bnployment 
Service have only" 20 percent of the amount Congress ■"appropriated. 

Some question the constitutional right, under the division of 
powers doctrine, of the Executive Branch to refuse to utilize funds 
appropriated by the Legislative Branch. That question may well be v 
settled during the forthcoming session of . Congress and subsequent court 
cases. ; ' 

You may want to go back to the drawing board and refresh your mem- 
ories on the Constitution and the Federalist Papers . An historic period 



of monumental confrontation on basic, elements of a form of government 
may well be impending. 
Collette Moser 

Are there any other questions? If not, I'm sure I express the feeling 
of the audience when I say, I want to thank you so much, Mr* Baker, 
for coming here and giving us this inside information and some of your 
views. 
John Baker 

That's all real nice, but what I want to know is whether you're going 
to write to Chairperson Sue Baker and tell her what a good job I did. 
Collette Moser 
Adjourned. 
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THE- CAMPS BS3NING SYSTEM: 
3SS HISTK2L;AND FUTURE 

Ben ilSfcGlmsey 

History of CAMPS 

The Cooperative, Area Manpower"- Planning System (CAMPS) began lnJ.967 
with an interagency agreement signed by the Departments of Labor, Com- 
merce, Housing and 'Urban Development, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the Office of Economic Opportunity. More recently, the Department 
of Agriculture and the Department of the Interior, the Civil Service, 
and the Environmental Protection Agency have joined as cooperating agencies. 

CAMPS was officially recognized by Executive Order 11422 on August 15, 
1968. It was seen: as the primary mechanism for implement ing the federal 
policy of "cooperative planning and execution of manpower training and 
supportive manpower service programs." Its purpose is to provide coop- 
erative planning at the state and local levels for coordination of fed- 
erally funded manpower and related programs. 

Thus, CAMPS began as "a federally dominated system, designed to solve 
problems of federally funded programs at the local level. CAMPS struc- 
ture consisted of the National Manpower Coordinating Committee at the 
federal level, CAMPS committees at the state lev*l, 'and area committees 
within each state. Representatives from each of the' cooperating agencies 
served as members of the NMCC which was chaired by the Assistant Secretary 
of Labor for Manpower. The Manpower Administration provided further 
staff support. The NMCC structure was duplicated in each of the 10 
regions. At the state level, ccmnittee members were representatives of 
agencies providing services: essentially, CAMPS committees were commit- 
tees of peers. Although the general public, program clients, and elected 
officials were invited to participate in the CAMPS meetings, they were 
not official committee members. 

CAMPS committees were responsible for identifying needs and provid- 
ing an inventory of programs. They were also asked to plan the deploy- 
ment of resources for the next fiscal year based on federal estimated 
of state allocations as listed in the Presidents budget. In reality, 
they acccnpHshedLmtt^ an inventory of programs. CAMPS com- 

; Ini * fc ® es dld nofc ^smS3g. initiate'planningj .instead they merelyrreaated 
to a federally dstemi^ 

out' of it. ' • ' 



CAMPS committees have primarily served in a coordinative capacity, 
providing information exchange among manpower and manpower-related agen- 
cies at the area and state levels, and in a few cases, supporting the 
development of inter-program linkages. They have also been involved in 
identifying gaps in services. While this informational service is impor- 
tant, many feel a broader scope is needed if manpower planning councils 
are to support governors and mayors in manpower planning. 

In 1968, governors and mayors were offered a chance to assume a 
leadership role in" CAMPS, but few actually did as there was little incen- 
tive; CAMPS was still a federally dominated system. To strengthen state 
capabilities, Secretary Schultz offered manpower planning staff grants, 
wherein staff members would work directly for governors. A shift from 
a federally dominated to a state oriented system was underway. However, 
the Employment Service continued to play a large part in this system; 
in fact, about one-half of the governors' grant positions were domiciled 
in the state Employment Service. The participating states also established 
sub-state planning areas, with area plans flowing through and subject 
to revision by the state CAMPS committee. 

During April-June, 1970, similar grants were offered to; 135 mayors 
of cities with populations over 100,000. These staff members were to 
work directly for mayors to increase local manpower planning capabilities 
and so encourage mayors to assume a greater role in manpower planning. 
But this plan was not successful. Even with these grant staffs, the 
mayors were still tied to the federal and state oriented CAMPS system. 
CAMPS did not really give mayors-^-or anyone — a chance to influence either 
the levels or types of state or area manpower programs. ,« '". 

Early in 1971, a move was made to revise CAMPS. Several drafts of 
k revised CAMPS structure were widely circulated, and comments from a 
broad range of interested parties were solicited and considered. On 
April 21, 1971, the National Manpower Coordinating Committee, approved 
ICI 72-2: the first major change in CAMPS structure and function. 

ICI 72-2 " . 

ICI 72-2 establishes the principle that manpower planning, includ- 
ing the provision of funding recommendations, is the role of state and 
local elected officials: governors and mayors must provide leadership 
in CAMPS. This revision^is founded on the principle that local problems 
are best solved through locally conceived solutions . The Issuance also 
emphasizes the Manpower Administration 1 s ccmnitment to fund its manpower ..; 
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training programs in line with the reconmendations of governors rand 
mayors, subject to agreement by the regional manpower administrators. 

The issuance establishes a new membership model for state and area 
planning councils. This model, in essence, requires participation from 
the three segments of the manpower community:, agency/sponsor represen- 
tatives; client sector representatives; and representatives of the gen- 
eral public, including business and organized labor. The necessity of 
assuring a reasonable balance both among and within these three sectors 
is emphasized. Council membership is also subject to review by the 
Regional Manpower Coordinating Committee (RMCC). 

A process of planning chat stresses cooperation between cities, 
states, and their respective agencies i_ prescribed. Sound planning 
can be formulated only when cities and states apprise each other of 
their activities; data on needs, available' resources, and priorities 
must be shared. 

Governors are responsible for preparing manpower plans for their 
states, and are expected to utilize or change area plans as necessary. 
Mayors are to submit their manpower needs and priorities to both the 
Regional Manpower Coordinating Committee and their governors. If a 
mayor has cannents on or criticisms of the state plan, these are to be 
submitted directly to the RMCC. 

Two types of areas covered by Manpower Area Planning Councils are 
defined: required and optional. Required areas Include those 135 cities 
with populations over 100,000 already receiving CAMPS staff grants which, 
in the judgement of the RMCC mayors, have been providing an effective 
CAMPS operation. Optional areas are selected by the RMCC after consul- 
tation with the governors and appropriate locally elected officials. 
RMCC must first determine that optional MAPC are the best way to serve 
a selected area. ; : 

Purthermore, states are urged to establish planning areas in parts 
of the state not. covered by the Manpower Area Planning Councils. It iis 
urged this be done using existing CAMPS areas and in accordance with ; 
the Office of Management and Budget Circular No. A-95. Suchiareas are 
then served by the state-established Ancillary Manpower Planning Boards. 
This section of I CI 72-2 is: of particular Interest to rural .planners. 

It sets forth the principle that state and local government execu- 
tives must have access to information on program performance so. they r 
, can make sound nmipcwer resource allocation recommendations among exist- 




mayors, and governors to review, assess, and evaluate manpower programs. 

Problems In Planning for Rural Areas 

Most manpower program experience has been with urban rather than 
rural models. The recent move towards decategorlzatlon should facilitate 
modification of these models and help:alleviate. their urban bias. Yet, 
at the same time, the urban sectors 1 previous manpower experience will 
strengthen their competitiveness in pressing claims on manpower funds 
under the block grants of special revenue sharing. 

Most rural areas have an inadequate data base. Since urban areas 1 
data banks are superior to those of rural areas, it is easier for urban 
areas to obtain funding. ' Communications systems are also a problem. 
Since lines of communication have not been established in areas which have 
no on-going manpower programs, the federal manpower establishment seems 
remote and inaccessible to rural residents. 

Communication links must be strengthened between the Ancillary Man- 
power Planning Board and the state level planning units. AMPB plans 
seemed to have been ignored last year. But the: State Manpower Planning 
Commission may have listened and simply failed to infonn the local AMPB 
planners. 

Outlook 

The evolutionary nature of manpower planning policy is reflected 
.in the latest issuance, ICI 74-1, which hopes to correct some of the 
problems in the CAMPS system by focusing its attention on the State 
Manpower Planning Committees. Specifically, ICI 74-1 mandates orvj 
SMPC to; 

(1) Submit a draft of its state manpower plan to the Ancillaiy Man- 
power Planning Board for review. 

(2) Coordinate the collection of .labor market data and program infor- 
mation and provide: an efficient mechanism for giving this, col- 
lected data to AMPBs. 

(3) Assume responsibility for programs when the state manpower plan 
. differs substantially from AMPB recommendations. ■ AMPB minority 

reports will be appended to the state plan and passed on to 
the Regional Manpower Coordinating Ccmmittee* . 

(4) Provide staff support to AMPBs, including stationing staff in 
key rural areas* .1 

Under ICI 74-1 the state committee is responsible for assuring that 

AMPBs receive adequate staff support, and that AMPB interests and needs 

are reflected in the state CAMPS plans . The;..Manpower Administration's 

regional:: offices will take a more : active ro3fein the CAMPS system, pro- . 

hiding technical assistance and improving planning ;data bases . A 



mid-year review system Is presently being developed to spot potential 
trouble areas, including the neglect to act upon AMPB recairendations . 
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MANPOWER PLANNING AT. THE STATE LEVEL: 
THE CAMPS PLANNING SYSTEM IN ARKANSAS 



Jo Jackson 
knkanA&b Manpowe/i Council 

Contemporary writers and leading experts in the area of manpower 
programs, manpower policy, and manpower planning all seem to agree 
that the capital "C" in the acronym CAMPS represents a totally naive 
approach to producing anything close to a coordinated or comprehensive 
manpower delivery system. As the President and the federal agencies 
saw it in 1967, the duplication and fragmentation of manpower, train- 
ing, and education programs which proliferated through the early years 
of the War on Poverty could be coordinated through a Cooperative Area 
Manpower Planning System. 

Eventually seven maj'or federal agencies signed an agreement to 
cooperate in planning for the delivery of manpower programs. But as 
time went by, it became more and more evident that cooperation, coor- 
dination, and even coercion could not eliminate wasteful duplication 
of program money or allow local people a voice in programs mandated 
for their communities but which, in fact, looked only to Washington 
for direction. 

If one dates the beginning of modern manpower programs with the 
passage of the Manpower Development and Training Act, we are just 
completing a decade of experience with federal manpower programs. 
Some of us are presently involved in manpower planning through CAMPS 
grants to elected officials. We are fortunate the federal decision- 
makers realized that the Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System 
needed a diet of red meat if it were to grow up fr cm the prevailing 
pablum diet of federal support and achieve meaningful comprehensive 
manpower planning. 

Thus in early 1971, four years after the first executive order 
creating CAMPS was issued, nine federal agencies, under the leadership 
of the Manpower Administration of. the Department of Labor, drafted 
a new policy statement for structural and functional revision of the 
CAMPS system. : 

Interagency. Cooperative Issuance 72-2 and I arrived within a few . 
weeks of each other in the State CAMPS Office in Arkansas. Prior to 
my appointment by the Governor, I had spent three and one-half years 
with the State Health Planning Agency and about the only thing I knew 
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about CAMPS was what the initials stood for and that Health Planning 
had to sign off on a voluminous plan each year. 

After a couple of weeks of being told by the staff and some rep- 
resentatives from the Regional Department of Labor, that this was a 
significant document (I must have read it three or four times without 
much comprehension of its import), I began to work with the staff to 
interpret and implement the provisions of ICI 72-2. I should insert 
here that interpreting federal issuances seems to me rather like the 
expression "beauty is in the, eye of the beholder." Each staff member, 
and as it turned out other interested individuals, read different 
meanings into the wording of the document. After considerable dis- 
cussion, we were able to agree on most of the intent of the Issuance. 
To this day, planning staffs do not always agree on either interpreta- 
tions or procedures outlined in the document. But given the customary 
ambiguity of the bureaucratic language* we put our own Arkansas 'inter- 
pretation on implementation of ICI 72-2. When Jim Smith and I speak 
to you about our planning efforts, we are not in any sense projecting 
these as models; we are only speaking from our State and from our own 
experience with CAMPS. 

In Arkansas, Governor Winthrop Rockefeller had issued an Executive 
Proclamation in 1969, establishing the Arkansas Manpower Council with 
the CAMPS grant for staffing the Council located in -the Office of the 
Governor. The Council was never really activated, but this Proclama- 
tion was reissued by Governor Dale Bumpers in February, 1971. Although 
the Council, as established by executive proclamation, did not quite 
meet the new membership structure outlined in ICI 72-2, we decided to 
use our executive mandate as the basis for restructuring the former 
State and Area CAMPS Committees as the nuclei for the Arkansas Manpower 
Council and its Ancillary Manpower Planning Boards, with the Governor 
chairing our monthly meetings. 

As we worked to comply with the organizational structure for plan- 
ning, two significant new groups were brought into our planning pro- 
cesses for the first time: local elected officials, and representatives 
of the client-sector group. 

The attempts to Involve, these two groups in the manpower planning 
processes have. already had an impact on our efforts, and I believe that 
the long-range Involvement will almost revolutionize the old CAMPS 
planning, which was largely done by a few local agency people who were 
instructed to participate by the state and federal administrators. ; '■■ 



It has seemed to me over the past few months that manpower - planning 
is actually a science that Is developing by the process of doing. As 
I see the state of the art, we are presently engaged simultaneously 
in what I term the three P's of planning: process, politics, and pro- 
fessionalism. 

As we have involved ourselves in structuring, restructuring, and 
organizing our State Council and its AMPBs to participate in the process 
of planning, we have worked to assure the appropriate flow of informa- 
tion back and forth between the planning groups. For example, demo- 
graphic planning data on the target population are obviously easier 
to gather at the state level and disseminate to the local Boards. 
Governors can usually obtain prompt and fairly accurate reports of 
funding and program resources from state and federal agencies, and 
relay the information to local boards. But it is obvious the purpose 
of the planning process is that local people make the decisions con- 
cerning who should be served from the target population and which pro- 
grams in their inventory of resources will be utilized. As we have 
moved into reviewing contracts, 'analyzing performance data, and highly 
technical functions, it has become increasingly difficult to assure 
that the process is not thwarted at the federal, regional, state, or 
local level. 

The politics of planning have become considerably more intricate 
with the increasing federal emphasis on decentralization of authority 
to state and local elected officials. The membership provisions of 
72-2 were interpreted in Arkansas to mean the involvement of county 
judges, as the locally elected officials in each county. The Emergency 
Employment Act was, for many of the judges* from smaller counties, 
their first experience in administering a federal manpower program. 
In some of our AMPB districts, every county judge in the area wanted 
to be a member of the Board. Ms year 1 s; General Revenue Sharing Act, 
although it does not include manpower, has heightened the interest of 
local officials. I think we will see more involvement from the politi- 
cal sector in the future. This means that local and state boards not 
only must concern themselves with bureaucratic turf dcm among agency 
board representatives, but that an independent political entity will 
also be making competing claims for manpower services. I am hopeful 
the client-sector involvement will add yet another ingredient to the 
stirring political cauldron through demands for consideration of "people 
problems" in setting local priorities for programs and money . 



Ideally, both the process and the politics of planning should 
begin at the grass roots level and, if possible, problems should be 
solved where they are occurring. I can tell you that Governor Bumpers, 
as chairman of the State Council, is not very happy when local problems 
are brought to the state for solution, particularly when two or more 
districts are concerned. He has made many public statements about 
his philosophy that the best decision-snaking takes place when local 
people make local decisions. For this reason, we have given our 
AMPBs more autonomy than is even suggested in ICI 72-2. With the 
local autonomy has ccme the implied responsibility of the AMPBs to 
handle local problems whenever possible. 

The last P of planning represents the professionalism expected 
from CAMPS staffing grants to governors and mayors. When I assumed 
the directorship of the Arkansas Manpower Council, I began inquiries 
concerning short-term courses, seminars, or other staff development 
activities to assist me in learning about manpower programs and related 
activities. To my dismay, I found that only a handful of colleges 
and universities were offering degrees in the manpower field— the 
university of Texas being one. Short-term staff development courses 
are still unavailable, although the Southwest Regional Manpower 
Advisory Committee is currently studying the possibilities of making 
such training available through one of the institutes of higher learn- 
ing in the five states in Region VI. I know that both Washington and 
Regional people are concerned that the expertise in manpower planning 
staffs will not be developed in time to insure that state and local 
decision-makers have competent technical assistance available to them 
as more and more programs become responsive to local recommendations. 
I am very concerned that the Manpower Administration allocate more 
funds for planning staffs. In Arkansas, the governor has responsibility 
for 69 of our 75 counties comprising the balance of the state. Our 
staff has three field men to cover these 69 counties, with two to three 
AMPBs assigned to each. Further; as critical as the AMPB role is in 
the planning process, we are expecting Board members with little or 
no knowledge of the categorical restrictions and federal mandated 
legislative and guideline requirements to demonstrate the expertise 
in local matters that full-time staff has difficulty understanding 
themselves. 

I was selected, this past August, as one of eight state planning " 
staff members, to participate in a pilot program sponsored by the 
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John F- Kennedy School of Government, Harvard University. This first 
Institute in Manpower Planning was an exciting experience for the 33 
participants, 'The Institute Is now being carefully evaluated to deter- 
mine what methods, techniques, and curricula were most effective and 
the intent is to conduct other institutes in the future. 

This institute did give me a hint of the professionalism I felt 
was so sorely needed to assist the staff and our state and local boards 
to do better planning for Arkansas. I think this is exactly the right 
place to tell you that I did learn a smattering of many valuable tech- 
niques and methodologies to use in determining local labor markets, 
suggesting program mixes from the array available, projecting future 
occupational trends, etc. I also learned that almost none of these 
techniques work In rural states. 

There were. only a few of the participants at Harvard from states 
with significant rural populations. In a four-week program, the faculty 
devoted one two-hour session to rural manpower problems. The faculty 
member selected to do this, Dr. Vernon Briggs of Texas, made a last- 
ing impact on the students and faculty in his presentation of the 
long- neglected problems of rural areas. 

In the first place, most of the modern manpower programs were 
designed in reaction to crisis in the big cities. The people numbers- 
game the Washington actors played! often completely, disenfranchised 
rural areas. "The problem becomes even more acute in the planning 
models designed for Comprehensive Manpower Plans. It is relatively 
Impossible for state and local planners to recommend the appropriate 
program mix to meet the needs of the area when half the ingredients 
aren't available* How do you shift funds between categorical programs 
when only two or three manpower programs actually operate statewide? 

I think Jim Smith can tell you that it is fairly difficult to 
recommend priorities among programs— even if you know which programs 
will solve your manpower problems best — when you don't have any WIN, 
Operation Mainstream , Publi c Employment Programs , or other resource s 
to ijnpact upon your target population. 

Governor Bumpers has often expressed his frustration in being- 
unable to bring any of his manpower programs to people in small coun- 
ties because there is insufficient population base to qualify for 
some of them. Moreover, there is no new money available to get . 
appropriate programs -to rural residents . :• 



I do not know when, if ever, the Washington lawmakers will decide 
that rural areas need special attention; that the rural-to-urban shift 
can be retarded if services can be made available in rural areas; and 
that although providing programs to rural residents may be more expen- 
sive initially, the problems of the undereducated, underemployed, and 
unskilled rural worker are only conpounded in an urban area. 

I believe a much more sophisticated degree of professional train- 
ing is needed for planners in rural states, and that the Manpower 
Administration should also begin to give consortiums of counties or 
planning districts, equal consideration for full-tiine staff to assist 
the local boards in the technical planning and implementation of man- 
power programs and services. 

The tea leaf readers at the Washington level aren't very optimis- 
tic that domestic programs , including manpower programs , will be ex- 
panded in the near future. However, they do see that the processes 
of decentralisation and decategorization have become an established 
trend and more emphasis probably will be placed on continuing the 
processes. It seems V federal agencies must realize that addi- 
tional funds are necessary if state and local people are to make wise 
administrative decisions about federal resources. 

Finally, I think that comprehensive manpower reform legislation 
is long overdue and absolutely critical to rural states. Governor 
Bumpers testified last year in Washington on the National Governor's 
Conference bill; plans are underway to draft revised legislation for 
consideration of the next Congress. I think it is time citizens 
interested in rural programs ] involve ' themselves in helping manpower 
people get reform legislation. 

_.Solutions..do not and.should not always cane fran Washington, 
however. For our part, the Arkansas^ Manpower Council is following 
several courses of action to solve our own immediate problems. As 
we see it, we must use whatever means are at our disposal to increase 
'public awareness of manpower programs and services. We must reduce 
the highly technical planning data to their siirqplest form so that 
Council and Board members can use and understand their importance 
in making significant recarmendations . We must establish an evalua- 
tion system to analyze statistical reports on programs and reduce 
these to simple formats so that local boards made up of volunteers 
will be aole to assess program perfonnance in their own carmunitles. 
Finally r we are at tempting to make the Manpower Council and its 



ancillary boards statutory under Arkansas law to give it both the 
emphasis and the continuity it needs to be a viable instrument in 
developing a truly comprehensive manpower planning and delivery 
system'. 
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MANPOWER PLANNING AT THE LOCAL IEVEL: 
THE CAMPS PLANNING SYSTEM IN ARKANSAS 



James Smith 

AnoXZWuf ManpovotA Planning BoaSid - Bate* villi, Ankara a& 

The Ancillary Manpower Planning Board (AMPB) is the local manpower 
planning group as described in Interagency Cooperative Issuance No. 
72-2 and attachments thereto. This issuance states that "State Manpower 
Planning Councils (SMPCs) will be creations of the governors and wili 
operate under their auspices. They, will be supported by Ancillary 
Manpower Planning Boards (AMPBs) for <such areas as governors deem 
appropriate." As the name indicates these are advisory boards or sub- 
councils of the State Council. 

In Arkansas the Governor designated existing rural CAMPS Ccrmdttees 
as AMPBs. The AMPB area is coterminous with the planning and develop- 
ment "districts, but in seme instances this is not entirely satisfactory. 
Some districts are quite large and, in some areas, a county might be 
more closely: aligned economically and geographically to another area • 
But this arrangement does provide a base from which to work, and makes 
collection and assimilation of data easier. 

Local boards are generally free to organize as they see fit with- 
in the guidelines stated in the Cooperative Issuances. The latest 
interpretation of those guidelines requires that at least one-third 
of the board consist of clients of manpower programs or related 
services. ''■ > ■ % 

The North Central. Arkansas AMPB membership represents a broad 

cross-section of the social and economic population, as well as a ^ 

reasonable geographic distribution of members. The membership in- 
cludes a college president, an out-of-school NYC enrolleey a minister, 
a senior ciW •sen, a labor union officer, and a plant supervisor. 
It is anticipated that each county '/dthin the district will have 
; advisory groups to assist the board 1 in developing the comprehensive 
plan. Caranittees are sometimes fome^ rising persons who are not 
members of the AMPB. 

The North Central AMPB has its own bylaws, has developed its \ 
own operating procedure, and It has no , 

paid staff. Necessaiy supplies, postage, and other costs are. borne ; 
by members or their enployers. ; In seme ; Instances , . local labor unions 
have reimbursed their menibers for wages lost while attending AMPB , 



meetings-' Agency personnel are usually paid for costs of travel Involv- 
ing AMPB activities. Client participants usually receive neither wages 
nor travel pay for attendance. 

Meetings have been held in the community roan of a local bank, 
in a savings and loan building, and at an electric corrpany. Our dis- 
trict has tried two methods of choosing meeting sites. For a number 
of years the site was rotated around the district, but during the past 
year all meetings have been held in Batesville whichnis near the geo- 
graphic center of the district. A carmittee will evaluate the two 
methods and make recommendations to the board. 

Meetings are frcm one and one-half to two and one-half hours in 
duration and are almost always very informal. They are usually held 
/ during the work day, but occasionally evening meetings are held. 
Client attendance is only slightly better at night meetings^ Work 
sessions are usually more : productive when held during the day; such 
sessions often last frcm six to eight "hours. 

Most of the agency members of the AMPB have been associated with 
CAMPS stoc e Its., iricepticn. . Ihe carmittee Ijzs been meeting for a - 
number of years with apparent lack of impact on funding decisions 
or program design. Regardless of where the responsibility lies 
(local, state, region, national) this lack of inpact hassled to dis- 
trust, disenchantment, and apathy in many instances. 

For too long, CAMPS has been a frustrating, meaningless catalog- 
ing of manpower programs. Too often, planning is done rural 
areas, rather than by and with locally elected ofttciaEteand other 
interested ]^ In the past, so-called 

"local planning" has. consisted of telling local corrrTdttees, that a " ' 
• certain program will be funded at a certain amount, and tfoat there 
is no reason to list anything else. 

This is not only a waste of time, effort, ana,money > ,but an in- 
sult to the intelligence and integrity of local .leaders . 

In sane instances, recarmendations fron local committees have 
been called unrealistic and irrpractical by state and^gLonal officials. 
However, these recamendations contain the hopes andadesires of the 
people most closely associated with the problems. Aireccnnendation 
which is unrealistic ^ 

program of tomorrow. I^al planning groups should be^assured that, 
if their opinions and recorinendations are requested, they will be 
considered and judged in the proper context. : 



A June, 1971, Rural Manpower Service strategy paper identified 
a number of obstacles to effective manpower planning for rural areas. 
One such obstacle, program inflexibility, too often ignores the unique 
needs of rural people, and has virtually taken planning away from 
local planning boards. Local conmittees are hopeful that new regula- 
tions and policies, will be interpreted to make manpower planning on 
the local level a "planning" process that can have an .impact on rural 
development. 

There are indications that local recarmendations and priorities 
are being considered. Our local conmittee identified a number of train- 
ing needs and included them, in order of priority, in the conprehensive 
plan as reconrnendations. Fran that list the following four training 
programs have been approved and training begun: Carpentry; Auto body 
repair; Refrigeration, Airconditioning, and Heating Service and Repair; 
and Diesel Mechanics . Application:; 1 for two more programs have been 
submitted and funding is expected. 

Such success may encourage more active participation in the local 
planning effort,: but fear is still being expressed that present direc- 
tions will merely exchange one stumbling block for " another . Many fear 
the inflexibility of federal jara^-ams and acconpanying bureaucratic 
entanglemerteavr^ll be replaced- ^ a state "take-over" of program design 
and approv^g^iai::.that lobby andxpressure groups; may cause^an inequit— 
able distESte2fensnof funds to:Tthe-detriment of .sural areas.. 

CAMPS gSiDUldir,prbvide . ccOTdiriation and cooperation but, ; too often, 
political jga&tls , vesteSLlnterest s , and other factors preclude 
eqidtable caa^deration of ruizaiLsreas. 

ElectEaka^Sfcials in ruraLjcounties and tcwns generally !have fewer 
staff assi&tenisrthan offlcialsdiirurban areas . . : Often they Jhave no 
one to assign fcJOiiEQnpcwer andlrecancmic problems ,~Eand must place these 
in the same ftragp^vrith roads ancfcstreets, courthouse and city hall 
operation:andan2intenance, etc. 

tenibeisi^rand manber; participation seems toibe a problem with 
camiittees on any level. It is especially serious with local manpower 
planning boards. : Disenchantment ,. frustration, and apathy are difficult 
to ccmbat . Many local participants are not convinced that their views 
are considered at state and federal levels; too often their beliefs 
are well, founded.; : \ • ■ V ; "" 

Elected officials often feel their time can be better spent with 
activities closely associated with their offices . Many feel inadequate 
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in providing the needed input for manpower planning, and Incentives 

for active participation are not readily visible. 

■ Local business and industrial leaders have-not felt they can or 
wish to greatly concern themselves with cooperative comprehensive man- 
power planning. Too often the local representative who attends the 
meetings has neither the knowledge nor the authority to make coimit- 
ments for the company. Many feel their time can be more profitably . 
spent elsewhere. 

Client participation is irregular and very meager, involving 
many problems which must be solved before their contributions become 
a meaningful and regular part of manpower planning. Clients are 
usually reluctant to take an active part in group discussions, defer- 
ring, instead, to agency personnel and other so-called "experts." 
They are. often confused by the. deluge of facts, figures , and projec- 
tions thrown at the committee during: the planning process . 

Lack of transportation ; or the cost of transportation also affects 
client participation. If meetings are held In' Batesville near the 
: center of the district, the client member. fron Woodruff County to . 
the south must drive 75 miles, while the client: xember frcm Fulton 
County to the north must drive 65 miles. Ofterrxsetings are held 
during a client's: work day, and he usually can ill afford to miss; a 
day's pay. They often display feelings of inadequacy and a lack/of 
self-confidence. Client groups are easily discouraged and 'frustrated, 
and have little confidence v in the system itself. 

Perhaps the presence of a consultant, such as the coordinator 
of a Concerted Services in Training ;and Education Project or the 
specialist with a USDA Concerted Effort Demonstration Program, could 
combat these problems ■successfully. Dale HathawHsr,, Chatoan, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, Michigan State University,, in an 
address before the 27th Meeting of the NationaTManpower Advisory 
Committee in September, 1970, stressed the- need: ;\ 

r'n " '^ 0V t f aLned Personnel to engage in :and,educate 
local leaders in manpower planning, economic alternatives. 
: ™? ^ 1°^ the "^Wtude of federal programs that are 
related to these problems. A good deal of the allocation . 
of current manpower programs toward richer urban areas is 
not the result of conscious federal policy. It is due to 
the sheer inability of rural areas lacking trained planning 
personnel to submit organized plans and projects which 
. -. ; qualify for federal assistance and to the complete lack of 
knowledge on the part of local rural government officials 
as to what assistance is available." 



Later in this conference, rural service programs will be dis- 
cussed. The North Carolina State University appraisal of the Con- 
certed Services .in . Training and Education-: programrindicates that: 
rural areas .can develop even with the inflexibilities of categorical 
programs designed primarily: for urban areas. 

Local manpower planning boards, have not only requested staff ; 
assistance in the planning-: process, they have stressed the need for 
a person or persons working with AMPB members andl, other interested 
citizens to apprise than of currentrprogram allocations and policies 
and to assist in plou^iing; through the red tape and.:procedures 
associated with such programs 

Organized labor inuiEEal Arkansas and, I daresay, in xurai 
America, is usually - not a:?pcwerful force. Organized labor Is :making 
great strides, but .It wai: ; be some timeibefore it can spe^:.fac^the 
total labor force. 

The bulk of local planning falls on the shoulders of agency per- 
sonnel. These people ususfly can find time to attend meetln^,,:and 
; often receive travel pay^and per diem for such attendance, Jtencies 
are looked to for leadership, and in many instances, are depended 
upon for the entire plan,. .In almost all instances .agency personnel 
compile the data, ccrnposeithe plan, and type and submit the :£JM:shed 
product. 

The actual development of a manpower plan-ffie^airesiccorESierable, 
time and effort. Camiiitelfeees and individuals are.-assignedata^cs such 
as contacting schools :aft& civic groups, :assimilating pertinmoc: data, 
and acquiring suppHes £i^:repro^ equipments 

" The . finished.:prodiact ..is produced in:, one or .vmore^AMPB work ses- 
sions. These sessions are often cooperative efforts, in spite of 
the doubts and frustrations: of many members. At ;the close of the 

final work session, the - AMPB chairman assigns ::.the:itask of putting 

—-the; results "of 'tHe "various work sessions into - the proper form. : 

/^TMs- committee is usually composed of members who have available 
time and staff. Since elected officials and client participants 
usually do not, agency people almost always perform this task . ; V 

The Arkansas Manpower Council is now providing more meaningful 
statistical data than in the past. Local chairmen have frequent . 
contact with the state Council staff, and Area Coordinators visit 
local areas and usually attend local AMPB meetings . 

Lack of guidelines and unrealistic time schedules tend to cause 
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some strained relations between local committees and state staff, 
but both parties are working hard to overcome these problems and to 
maintain a pleasant, meaningful relationship. 

Local ccraaittee members tend to, regard the State Manpower Council 
director:. and staff as the "State Manpower-Council." It is. difficult 
to .seethe r council itself asran active, \rilsible body. 

..Ifzmanpcfwer planning is to be meaninngteBand fruitful, there 

mustzbeiarea, county, and town:participat^nrand input. The. input 
must: ;coiB£frOT "all strata of our society— not just elected :of f icials 
andi-agencies, or just clients and labor—- but: ;from all , in combination 
and cooperation. 

It is necessary and good that state ^and ^federal agencies advise 
local people on program availability, f\in(iijTg:.fads, :and program suc- 
cesses, but they should not -set localjpriorities or tell local plan- 
nerssiaow to design a plan. . State and;:federal agencies should::consider 
veryoEarefully the preferences, of local people. ' A program one person 
hasnsfemed best for an area may not be therone an area wants ,..iand 
for iStet: reason may fail if :forced on them. A "meeting of the: minds" 
among^ederal, state, and local people isimecessaiy :lf cooperative 
planning ;:is to be successful. The role of each group must be clari- 
fied^ rwague and meaningless policies should be changed. 

ZEconcmic development in rural areas must accompany manpower 
development. This econanic development must be realistic, taking 
into: consideration, rural life styles, natural environment, human 
resources, and the desires of the local-population. 

Although CAMPS has been in existence for quite seme: time?, many 
local members feel we are just now beginning to develop cooperative 
planning. Local committees are very hopeful that the progress of 
the.^last few months will continue andithat results will become more 
and more visible. 

The cost of living in rural America has been great . Because 
they choose to live there, many rural residents give up their rights 
to adequate health care, equal educational opportunities, a fair share 
of highways, and many other "services" available to urban dwellers. 
The right to participate in tax-supported programs .is often denied 
rural residents because of lew population concentration or lack of 
sufficient demands to provide "economically feasible" training 
programs.' ■ ■ ■ . 



We In rural America are very hqpef&L that, through ef foste surr- 
as GAMPS, conditions can be improved ani rural citizens can once. f^rlTi 
beseems equal American citizens . 
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A TOTAL COWENITY APPROACH TO RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

' l%rtle R. Reul 
Univ&u><Uy o{ Gtongia 

Introduction 

Comnunity planning often Is focused on the program building pro- 
cess rather than on what is happening to the people involved. This 
occurs whether planning Is done by social scientists or economists, 
for jobs or educational services . There is sometimes little concern 
for the social context rof the people or little understanding of what 
the by-products of change will mean to them. In other wonls, not enough 
thought is given to loss through change as well as gain; not enough 
attention is paid to the human, fmistration factors. 

This paper has two main purposes. The first is to point put the 
need for a cannon ccninunity development model in order to devise a 
more equitable rural service delivery process to maximize resources s 
both human and natural. The .second is to describe such a modei. 
- ' . Since, realistically., we cannot separate the individual from the 
social and physical environment in which he or she lives, likewise we 
cannot talk intelligently about rural social planning for human needs 
without equal awareness of hard materials planning for economic profit. 
Those who deal daily in the world of tangible results also cannot af- - 
ford to ignore human factors. The iterative is clear. As a nation 
we must stop the waste and :the pollution of bur natural resources . 
But even more basic, we must more effectively utilize and provide an 
emotional environment for -greater human development ." ~". 

Our Prior Focus 

The need for efficient multiple usage of natural resources has 
long been recognized in this country. Over the years we have devel- ... 
oped the most complex of teEhnical skills, especially in agriculture, 
and even have made ' widespreadnuse of waste products . We have learned' 
to recycle: to change the characteristics or properties of certain 
basic elements with the result that synthetic products have the appear- 
ance, texture, odor, taste, and sometimes the sound of naturally pro- 
duced materials. We have learned to improve on nature and, in con- 
trolled environments, -have even surpassed nature. But with bur most 
precious of all resources, human beings, we have made few Inroads in 
developing programs or systematic approaches which enable people/ 



regardless of race, sex, age, or the geographical area of the country 
in which they live, to develop to the fullest of their potential. We 
deplore the fact that as a nation we have wasted natural, resources 
with little regard for future needs; at the same time, we have barely 
recognized the fact that, in a lifetime, the. average individual barely 
taps his or her intellectual or creative capacity. 

The potential for original human creative reasoning is almost with- 
out limits. Yet, especially in rural areas, in the face of a multiplicity 
of local, state, and federal conmunity development agencies many still 
feel restrained and held down without a decision-making voice. Included 
in these vast nuntoers are the poor, the nonwhite, women, the old, and 
recent newcomers. Their feelings reflect the fact that they are neither 
related to nor personal friends of those in power such as the bank presi- 
dent, judge, or sheriff. The result is that the very nature of our 
rural systems within systems, which exist for the purpose of meeting 
needs, are often the barriers of resistance in service delivery. 

In the past, the two main parts of every canmunity— people and 
environment or put another way, natural resources, and human resources — 
were seen as separate entitles without much relatedness as far as joint 
overall comnuhity planning or development was concerned. Although kept 
separate in community planning, there was nevertheless seme conscious 
awareness of the influence of social determinants on individual psyches, 
and documented evidence that resulting behavior reflects a combination 
of external stress and internal ego mechanisms of defense. Eut, until 
very recently, planning programs have not tended to reflect. . these . facts . 

The New Challenge to Carmunlty Planners 

Today, as a result of the increasing human and natural resources 
consciousness sweeping this country, conmunity enterprises, both social 
and profit oriented, are faced with a three-fold problem situation. 
On the one hand, every conmunity organization — governmental , educational, 
or private—must meet the requirements of : anti-pollution laws and the 
need to preserve natural resources . Secondly, they must continue to : 
meet the requirements of their, own reasons for existence : conmunity , 
service planning, education, or the manufacturing of products. And 
thirdly, every organization must beccme increasingly aware of human 
resources and of its obligations to meet human needs . It is not enough 
to offer employment . The enployer must be concerned for the well-being 
of employees and must be aware of how employment creates human stress 

' • Us \. 7 <r---' '.,C:' ; '. • - 



factors, especially when industry is introduced to rural areas. The 
human aspects of eitployees, their potential, the waste of human talent, 
and psyche energy must all be concerns for the business employer. 
Such factors are as important as his present concerns for the ratural 
resource potential, the availability of material resources, ease of 
transportation, marketability and disposal of material waste. Like- 
wise, those concerned with social planning to meet human needs must 
see those needs. in relationship to the physical aspects of the total 
community. Natural resources and economic development must also be 
included in planning for emotional needs. 

Underp^LrthinK of Conmunlty Services 

Before identifying the structure I call the undergirthing of com- 
munity service, I will define service. For this paper I am classifying 
every process vjithin the rural community or geographical area as some 
sort of ptovidid bvwiaz. For example, a local industry offers the 
service of employment and the service of the product it manufactures; 
^ a school of fers the service of education, but it, too, of fers the ser- 
vice of employment . 

Every service involves a product. For General Motors, the product 
obviously is automobiles . For a school, a hospital, or a social ser- 
vice agency, the product or the reason for being in business is the 
point where the service offered intercedes with the recipient . The 
school is in business to educate but its product is the educated stu- 
dent; so too, General Motors is in business to produce cars but. only 
so long as there are buyers for cars. A. manufactured product has mean- 
ing only when it is interceded with a receptive person: the buyer for 
the car, or in the case of a school, the learner. 

Every service uses resources both natural and human. Some ser- 
vices require more of one than the other. Undergirthing the existence 
of ccmnunity services are two supporting pillars: human KeAounceA and 
na&viaJL sieAouAzte. 

, Figure 1 shows how service makes use of resources , . human and nat- 
ural, and the benefits and losses to the resources. 

Natural Resources Undergirthing Carinuni ty Servi ces 

When we examine rural areas we find that a more accurate assess- .. 
ment of the assets and liabilities of natural resources has been made 
than of the strengths and weaknesses of human resources. For. exarrple, 
we becams concerned with energy and space as /we moved into the atomic 
• • : 146 ••9'... ■,' 
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age, but we neglected to recognize we were also creating an age of human 
anxiety. Too many demands upon human beings without recognition of basic 
human needs tend to break down the ego boundaries which protect the 
integrative capacity and adaptive responsiveness of the human spirit. 
Without such protection, individuals have severe problems coping with 
stress. 

While planners charged with the integration of cannunity programs 
have sane awareness of this, not enougir careful consideration has been • 
given to how the present simultaneous, multiple,, discordant demands - 
affect people . There also has not been enough attention to how human * 
beings respond physically and emotionally to such demands when influ- 
enced by their skin plantation, social class, sex, age, culture, or 
geographic area. 

Human Resources Undergirthing Ccmriunlty Services 

As a country we tend to be more understanding of the time, and 
effort which goes into a scientific analysis of the effects of chemi- 
cals on the properties of certain elements or in "working out the bugs 
in a new product" than we are Jji- understanding human interpersonal 
relationships. We tend to suggest instant cures for human needs and 
apply programs without carefully evaluating the people for whom the 
plan is designed or studying the reasons why such plans failed in the 

past. . ■ ■ ; "/-':' ,'. ; ''-."V ; '^V ' 

Scientific appraisal of our' natural resources has given us data 



analysis and carefully controlled evaluations on mineral deposits, 
water supplies, and forest products. , On the other hand, while there 
are data about human behavior and family dynamics, most of what we 
have, especially relating to the rural poor, do not go much beyond 
impressions and antidotes. We must learn how to enhance individual 
•self-esteem. 

Zaleznik stated it well; 

An individual's sense of self-esteem is a product mainly of 
having (achieved gratifications at appropriate periods in the 
life- cycle followed by the capacity to move on in facing j 
new challenges in development. Failure in gratification 
and the inability to renounce satisfactions no longer appro- 
priate for the particular* period in life reflect and grow 
out of depletions in self -worth J 

To ensure individual growth, a new pattern for corrmunity planning 
should be considered. ; 

Cotmiunity Development Model ; 

The second part of this paper is a Conrnunity Development Model i 
which I suggest be used in total conmunity service planning— human 
planning as well as industrial profit planning. Table 1 shows its \ 
various stages. ,; 

This is a "bobtail model 11 of the community development process 
spelled out in stages to provide for study or appraisal of conmunity 
needs frcm which goals are -developed. The goals are to be at three ! 
levels: 1) maintaining the status quo, 2) closing gaps in present . • 
human needs, and 3) maximizing human and natural resource potential. 
The model requires that consideration be given to the possible results 
or effects for the conmunity. (losses and gains in terms of human re- 
sources, and natural resources) if and when the goals are met or even 
attenpted. Out of this careful appraisal comes an evaluation of the 
conmunity resources (both human and natural) needed to meet goals. 
Such planning must be within a timetable of short, intermediate, and 
long-range goals. Prom the beginning, this plan calls for assignments 
of responsibilities. Not only, must there be assigned responsibilities 
for carrying out the plans to meet the needs, but responsibility for 
the evaluation of how well the original needs are met; what x new goals 
should be developed, and by whom must also be determined. 
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While the primary conceptual thrust of such a model is the environ- 
ment of the community, no service can ever be realistically considered 
without', viewing persons in their situations. This brings into play the 
basic variables in analyzing personalities. 

(1) Internal aspects of the person — internal stimuli. 

(2) External environmental stimuli. 

(3) Reaction which results from the: interplay of the individual 
and the stimuli or situation, 

One of the advantages of looking at all the problems or needs rela- ' 
tive to the total community prevents the sort of thing that so often 
happens when a change is made in one canrnunity system without consider- 
ing its consequences to others. A law or policy to protect one area 
may ornate barriers or be used in a punitive way in another area. 

A case in point concerns the way anti-pollution laws are being 

used in some rural areas where local politics have entered the situation. 

Special consideration, usually by ignoring known pollution, is given to 

laa'ger and more influential companies, while legal action is taken against 

newer or smaller operations. 

Recently in a southern state two cows in a pasture which was 
bordered on one side by a river, died of poisoning. Six miles 
up-river is a small metal plating operation which had limited 
capital but did provide employment for several physically 
handicapped and minority persons. When the death of the cows 
was discovered, an injunction was obtained against this com- 
pany closing them on the charge they were dumping untreated 
waste products into the river. The major complication is, 
not only does this plating operation dump waste into the 
river, but so does the community of the county seat, and . 

thirteen other manufacturing, operations of .various .sizes ,.. _ „ 

within a ten-mile stretch along the river. Three of the 
industries which are making :use of poisonous; chemicals are 
located within three miles of where the two cows died. But 
because they are large and politically very powerful in the 
state no charge has been made against them nor are any such 
charges planned in the foreseeable future, according to the 
county officials. 2 

There is no question that water pollution must stop; but the real 
question facing community planners is how to make all parts of the 
rural community equally responsible and, therefore, equally committed 
to finding a solution. , • ' ; ; V.v:T 

■ While rural areas have certain commonalities with other rural areas, 
each has differences depending upon Its geographical location, and ; 
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cultures represented. Nevertheless, there are special needs in all 
rural areas which make them quite different from urban areas and which 
makes a total community approach to planning very important . Most 
rural areas have : 

(1) A lack of visible leadership and* sometimes* even a lack of 
the customary comnunity structure. Although both leadership 
and conrounity structure are present, they may take an entirely 
different form than in an urban area. 

(2) A cultural reluctance to delegate. Each individual considers 
himself or herself equal to anyone else and, therefore, capable 
of handling, his or her own representation. There may be strong 
distrust of anyone who is willing to play a leadership role. 
The expectation is that such a person will be dishonest or 
will use the position for self -gain. In many southern coun- 
ties, poor whites feel they are without leadership representa- 
tion and lack a voice in the power structure. They also often 
feel that programs are slated to Blacks and that the early 

ne' k of cohesive contacts between Blacks in different parts 
of i *e country (which came frcm Blacks needing to look after 
Blacks) has allowed for a greater degree of leadership than 
that found among pcor whites who may have had less contact 
with each other. 

(3) A power structure that, is not representative of the rural 
population but rather is the instrument of a control group 
who may not even live .in the area. What this type of power 
group .wants and what the poor of the area need are two dif- 
ferent things. 

(4) Inadequate funds to employ technical experts. 

(5) Difficulty in finding experts who understand the specific needs 

of the area and know ho? to comnunicate with the people involved. 

(6) A cultural reluctance to accept as an authority anyone who 
comes frcm outside the area and does : not have roots .or kin in 
that particular ccmmnity. The more isolated the area usually 
the more hesitant to accept the leadership direction of a 
stranger unless highly recommended by someone who is known 
and trusted locally . Ihe person-to-person approach is very 
necessary. j ; 

(7) A special meaning for the phrase "sharp local boy 11 from a 
"prominent but poor family." Such a categorization gives 
acceptance to local leadership while limiting or controlling 
leadership because "everyone remembers him when he was a smart 

. aleck kid." . : ^-..v- : ; V 

( 8) Informal transmittal of information . Meetings with agenda and ; 
reports are usually not the means for rural ccamunity planning 
or decisions. Policy is made between individuals outside of 
meetings. Few ccflsnunity decisions are made in the. mayor's 
office or in the' council chambers but are likely to be made 

, in a barber shop, at a general store, in the back roan of the 
pool hall, at a church supper, at a basketball game , or in a 
private heme. ;'":V.'.;V:.. 

(9) Few growth points which might be used to attract new sources 
of enployment. 



(10) Underdeveloped educational systems and usually limited health 
services which may make it hard to attract business cr industry. 

(11) Lack of citizen involvement in decision-making. In many rural 
areas all decisions have been made by one family, by the major 
employer such as a mining company or mill, or by one church 
group. People may not expect to have a part in the decision- 
making process or they may not be able to break through and 
find leadership who can influence those in the power structure. 

Rural areas that have lost strong paternalistic leadership from a 

controlling mine, mill, or plantation system have experienced further 

problems when inexperienced residents were unable to provide needed 

leadership* 

Ball discusses such a situation in the Southern Appalachian coal- 
fields: "The frequent result was opportunism; those with selfish 
interests were able to operate unchecked by countervailing forces, 
since (in those cases) the political forces that have 'taken over 1 do 
not have the same degree or kind of power as the coal companies had 
maintained. . . they have been unable as individuals to generate suf- ' 
ficient power base to give a sufficient political force to meet the 
problems of the area. 1 ' 

Because most community planners originate from a common discipline 
or have similar frames of reference, they often have not seen community' 
planning from the position of those whose responsibilities or way of 
evaluating events are different. For example, rural residents in many 
southern areas, accustomed as they are to operating through personal 
contacts and in private sessions, often interpret community action 
ideas as publicity seeking. It often is not their approach or culture 
to confront. Weller points out that, "Subjects that might engender 
conflict are not discussed." Interpersonal relationships, especially 
within the family or neighborhood are so important in the rural folic 
culture that -. nothing must be ; done or said that in any way might threaten 
that relationship . People . from this sort of an experience have diffi- 
culty, accepting criticism because they tend to regard it as a personal 
attack: The rural leader who has lived with the local problems for ; . 
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many years is less inclined to accept crash programs and is more prone 
to gradualism. Such a local person often feels the new ccmriunity 
planner or outside consultant is pushing too hard, even when such push- 
ing may be to bring new jobs to an area. 

We must also recognize that many county and local leaders see the 
newer network of community action agencies or programs as a threat to 
their autonomy* Having built much of the meaning of their lives around 
their positions of local social influence, they react with resentment 
when outside interference seems to threaten this standing. Likewise, 
local politicians and business persons feel they were elected to plan- 
ning boards "to get things done".; they also see board members or staff 
in social service positions as individuals who are under no pressure 
to show tangible results. They may be impatient with what they see 
as a "too soft humanistic approach." In turn, those whose major con- 
cern is the social functioning of people, especially poor minorities, 
see these prominent business leaders as too narrowly dogpiatic. 

ft&se two extreme views are often expressed in discussing the 
poor, 'ihose who must show a mrgla of profit on eveiy transaction 
may view the poor as individuals incapable of handling the decision- 
making process because their personal problems were produced mainly 
by their cwn "poor management . " 

In order to understand the total needs of a camiunity, all aspects 
mUst be considered along with needed changes. 

Anyone involved in rural ccrrmunity development should understand 
the: ." 

(1) conditions for change; 

(2) process involved in implementing change; and most important 
of all, : ' 

(3) effects of change , on individuals, families, and communities 
involved in the process. / : 

Verhaalerij writing for extension workers, points out, "The concept 

of change dt-imands a recognition and respect for the process of social 

and cultural diffusion and, moreover, a working acquaintance with seme 

useful change models." 5 He goes on to say, "one must also, take into 

account certain social-psychological themes or local-value nouns. . .. 
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(and) must be able to objectively suggest ways of blending these with 
the cultural norms of the lar^r society, if they are to serve an effec- . 
tive educational role in the political process." 6 

Sumnary 

As I stated early In this paper, those responsible for rural develop- 
ment planning too often are 50 involved in the process of change they 
have little awareness of what change does to human ego boundaries. 
While the limits of this paper do not provide time to discuss the 
meaning of individual change, I would, like to stress that it takes 
experience and time to understand families and individuals within their 
social context. It takes even more time to acquire skills in comnuni- 
cation, diagnosis, and intervention into the needs of rural cultures. 
But it is absolutely critical for rural community planners to. understand 
the people and their needs before a meaningful service can be offered. 
Anything else is superficial and worse than nothing. A good deal can 
be learned about a community by examining conmunity structure, but 
even more can be learned by meeting with '■ conmunity organizations at 
a point of intervention for persons in need of a specific service 
such as employment. Ihere is, however, a critical difference between 
community planning as it exists in the viewpoint of any agency (private 
or governmental) and as it exists in the reality of the persons in 
need of services, especially poor individuals or those handicapped" by 
limited educational training or a lack of work experience. 

The productivity and emotional health of any conmunity depends 
upon the appropriate interaction and balance of all elements, components, 
and systems— those related to human aspects as well as to natural re- 
sources. Productivity and human self-esteem also implies involvement 
and cctrmitment of all people: those in need of service as well as 
those who offer service. ' 
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Robert McPherson 

I would like to open the floor for a couple of questions. I'm sure 
that we can do that, and not modify too. greatly the next presentation, 
If you have questions, please identify yourself if you would so that 
the panel participants will know who you are. Address your 'questions 
to a particular panelist. 
Conley : X ^ffper 

With no intent to embarrass, I ! d like to ask Mr. Smith about the four 
success stories that )v, told. Would they have taken place without his 
planning board doing the planning? In other words.' by their own agency 
momentum, would they have been put into function? 
James Smith 

At the local area level, we're not really convinced that CAMPS is on 
the move upward.- We ! re still fearful that we're in the same trap that 
we've been in for a number of years at least, and are afraid these were- 
just accidents that occurred along the way. 
Audience Member 

If we give more autonomy at the local level and fewer guidelines at the 
higher levels, what is this going to do to minority group 'participation 
in various manpower programs? Will this increase or decrease partici- 
pation? , - • r "' 

Jo Jackson 

Bob and I had some discussion about this, and I think Pjyrtle Reul's 
remarks were very timely. Those of us who work in this are very con- 
cerned about people problems. Unfortunately, we spend a great deal of 
.pur time in. administrative, managerial, technical, types of activities. 
I think you are voicing what I would say has been a fear of some of 
the Washington people. As. a matter of fact , Senator ITaft of. Ohio brought 
this question up when the governors of the group appeared before than. 
If you give the authority and responsibility to local elected officials 
and to the boards that are created, will they be honest and sincere in 
representing the. people who have the greatest needs, such as minorities? : 
We haven't tried it, so we don't know. We're hopeful that they "will. 
Audience Member ; 

We have tried it. We have had all kinds of programs at the local level, 
and by and large, minorities are left out. >■ 



Jo Jackson 

In the participation of the planning process, or in the employment 

program? 

Audience Member 

Minorities have been left out of public programs in general. 
Jo Jackson 

We found this' was entirely true with the public enploymenjfc program. 

County Judges with significant minority populations within their coun- 

f 

ties have to rely on those minorities for votes. There were some who 
blatantly violated the intent of the Act, to use-minorities, but there 
were also seme pretty good reports. This has been our only real ex- 
perience in manpower with this sort of thing. 
Cora Cronemeyer 

I wish to address my remarks to Mr. Smith. You spoke of client repre- 
sentatives who haven't come from a background where people go to meet- 
ings, and who don't know how to participate in those meetings. At the 
beginning of my career, I was a secretary in '.the Industrial Department 
at the YWCA. We organized clubs for factory £L.rls and household employ- 
ees. One of our aims was to help girls who di&'t know how to speak 
up in meetings to acquire this ability so they would know how to ex- 
press their ideas and accoiplish their objectives. Seme of the girls 
we trained became quite -vocal and were able to go to the state' capital 
and give testimony about what they thought of the ndrujTium wage legis- 
lation and so forth. I was wondering if you had contacted anyone from 
YWCA or any agencies which work, with developing group dynamics? 
James Smith 

We have irade a, few contacts along this line. The Extension Service 
does a considerable amount of this, and 4-H clubs also try to develop 
leadership skills.- But it just hasn't worked well enough yet. One 
of the problems is distance* when you have a house here, and the: next 
house is a half mile away, group action becomes a serious problem. 
Even when these people go to town- once a month, they're talking about 
going to a city with a population of 150. 

E. E. JBonham : . 

We have not been able to get client groups and minorities to partici- 
pate, unless we Nlve funds to pay for such things as babysitting and 
"transportation. If they have a job, we've not found a way for them' 
to participate and still be paid for their time. Is there any way 
that thir, can be managed? . : \ ■■; " 



Ben McGimsey 

I'm afraid at this point that I'm going to .hme to refer you to ICI 7^-1. 
In addition to decentralization, we're also stressing the fact' that the 
administration will try to hold the line ©ft manpwr .i^mttfip, which 
in #tf#ij me$% less than status quo. We're having difficulty keep- 
ing the grants fping that we have right now. And that includes money 
to the client groups to travel to the meetings, money for babysitting 
services, etc. To speak quite frankly, I don't think there is any 
chance that the federal government will finance this sort of thing. 
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MANPOWER PLANNING AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: 
EXPERIENCES FROM EXPERIMENTAL RURAL 
MANPOWER DELIVERY SYSTEMS 



MANPOWER PLANNING AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMfOT 

Sherman Mandt 
Gonczxtted Se^utce* - Wadena, \lLnnuota 

Based on experiences during the past six years with the Concerted 
Services in Training and Education Project in Minnesota, it is my 
observation that effective manpower planning must play an important 
role as we attempt to develop more jobs to stimulate the economic 
* growth of rural America . 

I have participated directly in this planning process as a member 
of an 11-county CAMPS group, a participant in state CAMPS discussions, 
and more recently as a member of Governor Wendell Anderson's ancillary 
planning board for Region 4 in Minnesota. 

These manpower planning activities are directly related to my 
work with local leaders in the Concerted Services area of Minnesota 
as we try a variety of approaches to fimther economic development in 
our four rural crunties of Todd, Wadena, Otter Tail, and Hubbard. 

Concerted Services is a cooperative federal, state, and local 
venture. As an interagency project, it is flexible enough to allow 
the coordinator to pursue rural development through training and educa- 
tion. CSTE helps keep the focus on rural problems and brings to bear 
the resources of all levels of government in. solving these problems. 
It; has helped improve communication among agencies themselves, and 
between agencies and local groups. - 

The coordinator often serves as a catalyst in the development 
process. Local people tend to become discouraged easily when dealing 
with the complexity of meeting their needs. The coordinator assists 
in defining problems and -studying the alternatives necessary to reach 
local goals. He offers positive reinforcement and encouragement in 
stimulating local people to make the extra effort required in develop- 
ing a better rural America. 

Concerted Services helps local people determine the extent of 
their needs through various types of surveys, personal interviews aid 
informational meetings. As a result of this approach, many local man- 
power training arti community development efforts have been implemented 
in recent years in our area. 

In working with program planning, 'we try to emphasize that rural 
communities must be opportunists in using manpower programs and other 
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government and private aids in a total development program. Flexi- 
bility is important in this, process. 

Local people ask us, "how can we avoid frustration in dealing 
with government units?" Our answer is that canmunities ■ must be in- 
volved in a variety of development projects in various stages of com- 
pletion so that emphasis can be shifted from one project to another. 
If a project is bogged down at a particular stage, it can be set aside 
and then picked up again at a more opportune time. 

We realize that many projects take years to complete and may never 
have a final stage of development. However, local groups cannot func- 
tion effectively without the incentives provided by accomplishments 
in short and intermediate plans, in addition. to long-range plans and 
goals . 

For example, if you' are working with law enforcement training 
in a rural area, begin with a small advisory carmittee which does 
seme brainstorming on the present need for upgrading knowledge and 
expertise. 

Often a committee will wish to gather opinions frcm village 
officials, police chiefs and sheriffs to further define problem areas. 
A mail survey would be a short-term accomplishment . The results of 
such a survey could provide more insight into training needs. 

In the event a group of 15 or 20 law enforcement officers in an 
area show need for more training in traffic control, search and seizure,' 
drug information, etc., there are a variety of workshops or short 
courses that can be developed in area vocational schools, junior col- 
leges, universities or state and regional agencies. These would be 
examples of intermediate stages or goals. 

In the long. run, the goal would be to upgrade the caliber of law 
enforcement in a rural area by planning continuous training programs. 
It is important in this stage to incorporate both action and evaluation 
processes to keep local officials informed and motivated to build 
better law enforcement programs. 

Regional crime cenmissions are assisting greatly in focusing on 
. law enforcement needs in our area. 

Jobs for Rural Areas \. 

Concerning jobs for rural America, Concerted Services has used a 
variety of government programs as tools for area^development* 

Labor supply is always an important question when industry expands 
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or locates a new plant in a rural area. County manpower surveys con- 
ducted by local leaders using the resources of the Smaller Communities 
Program of the Minnesota Department of Manpower Services have been 
used to document adequate labor. Published reports from these surveys 
in three of the four Concerted Services counties have been used exten- 
sively to encourage industrial development of the area. 

When more specific labor information has been requested, we have 
found the Smaller Comnunities mobile team flexible enough to organize 
and complete a mail survey within a two-week period. This survey 
identified 750 workers who would be willing to conrnute up to ^0 miles 
one way to work at a turkey processing plant — if it were constructed. 
The results helped Swift and Company of Cliicago decide to invest over 
$1-5 million in our area which created some 150 new jobs. 

This example involved the local Swift and Company manager at 
Detroit Lakes, the Otter Tail Power Company, Smaller Conmunities per- 
sonnel, and Concerted Services. Representatives of the private sector 
were pleased with the speed and efficiency used in obtaining the needed 
survey results. This team approach has been used on other projects 
as well. 

In doing rural development work, we have found that you must be 
prepared to roll up your sleeves and pitch in with local people. We 
do not encourage anyone to go after a program unless we can provide 
assistance or find technical help to do whatever parts of the effort 
local people are not equipped to handle. 

We do not believe in chasing people down blind alleys. Local 
people have only so much time and energy to spend on community develop- 
ment;. it is important that this time be used fruitfully. 

Concerted Services has made numerous contacts for local ccmnuni- . 
ties. It has assisted with some application inputs including statisti- 
cal and supporting statements, and traveled with local groups to work 
out agreements with agencies, on various programs. 

For example, a privately owned sawmill at Menahga was closed in 
1965. It was reopened by a local cooperative in 1967 and operated on 
a part-time basis until 1970, producing only lath and snowfehce-. material. 
Local leaders felt there was more job potential for the operation if 
•financial assistance could be found. Concerted Services assisted 'with 
contacts on an EDA proposal, including two trips with local committee 
members to the area EDA office to justify the need for money to build 
a new plant. Eventually $213,000 in loans frcm EDA and the State of 



Minnesota, coupled with funds of the local Menahga Development. Corpora- 
tion, resulted in construction of a sawmill that employs from 25 to 30 
persons with a payroll of $125,000 and returns $200,000 annually to 
area timber growers. Current timber usage at the mill is 5 million 
board feet each year, and production could double in, the future. 

In the sawmill project, contacts were made to secure on-the-job 
training assistance. Also, the State Highway Department was asked to 
review road restrictions for fuller utilization of the plant. Contacts 
such as these are examples of ways in which Concerted Services helps 
to encourage economic development. 

Rural Services 

In looking at economic development, you must also consider the ser- 
vices available to people in a rural area. 

Because Employment Service offices were located more than 50 miles 
from the center of the Concerted Services area, we worked with local 
people and the State Department of Manpower Services in starting a 
one-day-a-week service in our office using a staff member from the 
Little Falls office of Manpower Services. This has been beneficial 
to people of the area. 

For short periods of time we have helped other community services 
get started with temporary office space until they were fully accepted 
in the area and moved into quarters of their own. This included sev- 
eral youth programs , an alcoholism counseling service , and a branch 
of the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation. : 

Health service was a high priority 'item several years ago in our 
area. Concerted Services assisted local hospital and nursing home 
administrators form a group that eventually raised money to hire a 
full-time director for. Project RAISE (Regional Approach to Improved 
Service through Education). V/e also were involved in special projects 
on drug education, heart disease, and co-sponsored a diabetics clinic. 

More recently, we have become involved with both the Region " L \ and 
Region 5 planning commissions for providing health services to the area. 

Local people were concerned; that 30 percent of the farmers in the . 
area were low-income. Action was taken to assist these farmers with 
'general manpower programs and special irrigation training classes using 
MDTA funds.;, Our approach has been highly successful in helping this', 
group of farmers achieve a higher, standard-of-living. . \ 

., For example, the irrigation class is in its fourth year at the 
Staples Area Vocational School using funds from the Rural" Minnesota CEP.- 
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To date, 59 farmers have completed the program with ^5 actively Irrigat- 
ing some 2,110 acres in the area. Twenty-six members of the first 
three classes .have gone on to intensive farm management programs. 

Encouraged by the results of farm training and the economic impact 
on these farms, a- working group called the Small Farm Advisory Committee 
was formed in 1970. Farmers, agribusinessmen and local agencies meet 
once a month to spearhead activity. Sessions have been held with ^0 
area bankers, University of Minnesota specialists, the state ASCS com- 
mittee, and implement dealers to increase awareness of small farm prob- 
lems and to request that certain types of action be taken. Members 
of the committee even raised money to send their chairman to 
Washington, D.C., to testify at the REAP hearings in April, 1972. 
This committee is long-range in nature and dedicated to future strength- 
ening of our- area. . 

We are fortunate to have one of the best rural CEP programs in 
the United States. It has been very instrumental in providing train- 
ing and finding jobs for area people at the relatively low cost of 
$2,872 per placement. Last year they placed 613 persons . Quality 
of j ob ret ent ion has be en high with 82 percent remaining" emp 1 oy ed 
after 60 days of work. A representative of the CEP unit does coun- 
seling at. the Concerted Services office once a week. 

One of the strong features of Concerted Services has been that 
we maintain an extensive file on current government programs and help 
rural people realize the potential and limitations of these programs. 
We do not impinge on areas for which others are responsible, but the 
longer we work in the field of \ manpower training and job development, 
the more we appreciate the capabilities that each agency has for making 
a better rural area. 

In conclusion, I would emphasize that there are still many voids 
in training and economic development in the rural area, but I firmly 
believe the basis being formed for. effective manpower planning in 
rural Minnesota will lead to greater opportunities in the years ahead. 
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OPERATION HITCHHIKE, MANPOWER "PLANNING, 
AND ECONOMIC DEVELOP'/ENT 



James H. Booth 
Michigan Statu ilniv£tu>i£y 

Operation Hitchhike (OH) attempts to design contracts between 
existing rural Institutions and state employment services to bring 
better manpower services to rural areas. Economies' which seem to jus- 
tify this procedure are: 1) program administration, 2) access to estab- 
lished audiences, 3) shared facilities and staff, and *J) new methods 
of reaching the audience with manpower assistance. In most states .the 
cooperating agency is the Cooperative Extension Service, There are 
some interesting .alternatives : the Nebraska Farmers Union coordinates 
a network of volunteers; a ccmnunity college base is being tried in 
North Carolina; - the -Navajo tribe is an operator in New Mexico; and a 
project is being proposed with the Air National Guard in Alaska. In 
each state, the agency relationships and program objectives have been 
developed differently. 

Applicant Referral Capability '~ " 

Common to : all Operation Hitchhike states ic the basic, applicant ' 
registration, referral to training, and referral to job capability. 
The primary responsibility for this work may be with an enployirent . 
service representative as supported by the cooperating agency (such 
as in Michigan), or prijnarily with the cooperating agency (as in Idaho). 
The registration and referral service in Michigan operates out of a 
Manpower Service Center, a rural unicenter. . 

Let. me define this unicenter concept. Rural areas frequently 
have available manpower program resources such as Social Service case- 
workers 3 itinerant Eirployment • Service interviewers, Department of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation representatives , : and Expanded Nutrition aides . • 
But these resources are inefficiently provided through itinerant; ser- 
vice formats, or, if local, they are fragnented. Administrative over- 
head is high, isolation is great, staffs are office-bound, coordina- 
tion is difficult, and the public's understanding of program differences 
is blurred. Consolidating these programs into the unicenter, each 
maintaining one or two staff positions, produces informal information 
exchange and coordination and the mutual support between programs typi- 
cal of small town life. While no one program could afford clerical 
help, by consolidating programs the unicenter is able to employ a 



clerical staff member. We believe the rural manpower unlcenter to be 
a good source of the operational efficiency rural services search for. 

Employer Beneilts 

With Operation Hitchhike f s interviewing and referral capability, 
placements can be made in hard-to-fill positions in rural communities. 
Sometimes such highly skilled or specialized positions require innova- 
tive outreach to find the few appropriate candidates. Some of these 
hard--t6--fill positions need to be made competitive in wages, job require 
ments, or working conditions, requiring a very skillful approach by 
the referral unit. On-the-job training contracts have been used as 
an important resource in filling hard-to-fill positions. Failure to 
staff these positions may . result in the loss of an otherwise viable 
firm for the community . ■ 

A second benefit is the reduced length of job vacancy. The sum 
of a few days of work on a number of jobs equals a sizeable increase 
in labor income to the community, 

• , A quality referral capability should reduce the turnover rate, 
toother.. b^efitwJ^, .3ppUcant. : . s Greening .assistance.. fox 1 : the, : smaller enplqy. 
er. If he publicized his vacancy, he would be deluged with job seek- 
ers or j ob information seekers . * 

Labor. Market Infonnat ion Uses 

ftTployers are not the only ones who benefit. Operation Hitchhike 
also makes job search activities more efficient for the applicant. 
Besides the costs in tijne arid self-confidence, job-seeking travel in 
a rural conmunity can be expensive. In Allegan County, welfare recipi- 
ents were paying neighbors to drive them to a town 25 iniles away to 
register for work.. • . ^C,.. .\ 

Michigan Operation Hitchhike Manpower Sendee Centers are a direct 
provider of referral services to applicants, Ihey also make other 
impacts on rural development. In fact, we believe these other activi- 
ties are squarely on target with the intent of the Rural Development 
legislation of Section 502a (p. 17). /...'^■__ : J; 

Rural development extension programs shall consist of the 
collection, interpretation, and dissemination of useful : 
information and knowledge frcm research and other sources 
• to units of multistate regional agencies , State, county,, 
municipal, and other units of government, multicounty plan- 
ning and development districts, organizations of citizens . 
contributing to rural development , business , Indian . tribes 
on Federal or State reservations or other federally recog- 
nized Indian tribal groups, or industries that employ or 



may enploy people in rural areas. These programs also shall 
include technical services and educational activity, includ- 
ing instruction for persons, not enrolled as students in col- 
leges 'or universities, to facilitate and encourage the use 
and practical application of this information. 

This work, in what we call the information entrepreneur "and employer 

* development, is handled by extension manpower agents and program 

assistants. 

Major sources of information include: local surveys, summaries 
of applicant files and vacancies , information prepared by state employ- 
ment service analysts, census data, and various national data such 
as the Occupational Outlook Handbook, research reports, etc. Local 
data present the most obvious gap in the information network, and 
here the delivery, of ; services conplements the information user role. ' 

.- . A maj or activity , which uses manpower information is cormunity 
education. ; Radio programs, slide talk programs to local audiences, 
and newspaper columns are' all utilized to bring the manpower problems, 
programs, and relevant information to the public's attention. 

A second use of information is .the support of career education 

: programming in public- schools-,-,. Ray- Marshall . mentioned. .the . need, to 
upgrade rural schools. Our manpower agents found school personnel !. 
typically lacked knowledge of the range of products, occupations, 
employers, entry wages y and job qualification present in the corrmunity. 
We have started a flow of this information tc the schools for, their , 

■use in curriculum planning and. counseling, toe such piece, of informa- 
tion is a conmunity resource manual which lists the ranges of employers, 
products, and occupations. It was interesting that , while each class 
predicted; almost all graduating .'seniors would leave the; county,, most 
of those not entering pos t-secondary. educational programs did stay . 
and work in their ww/i areas. 

— ~Oi^-marpawer-a(^ specialists have worked directly 
, with students;: In particular, the Job Bank viewer has been an effec- 
tive classroom tool, combining technology and information of interest 
to students. Job vacancies, w themselves,, are. not as important as gen- 
eral, wage rates and entry qualifications. r ^ : —-,[ 

Another valuable use of information is to let agencies ' such as . 
the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation, .Social Services, and 
Expanded Nutrition aides know of the specific vacancies, job quail fi- ■ 
cations, and wage rates. Without specific information these case- . 
workers and counselors were hesitant to develop a manpower orientation. 



With accessible and specific 'information, their responses can ; be rele- 
vant and meaningful. Program interaction between manpower and these 
agencies has occurred. 

Local information is necessary to manpower planning activities. 
We help assemble and furnish 'local data. Through planning councils and 
sub-councils, our manpower agents help organize; rural participation 
to increase rural manpower program interests. A reallocation of 
Neighborhood Youth Corps positions was achieved in the Grand Rapids 
area council. However, the success of this experience was perhaps 
debatable, since a great deal of energy.' was expended on decision- ' 
making and, in the end, there was no real authority to implement recom- 
mended reallocations.- . This left the council with an "it's-mostly-a- 
show" feeling, unclear of the inputs and seriousness of effort avail- , 
able 'for the next round of planning. . 

v In any case, the Allegan County representatives on the cormiittee ' 
were involved in meetings to help local interests . consolidate their 
positions and to discuss programming for rural areas. These meetings : 
were useful in local coordination of program development and in edu- 
eating the county corrinissioner "representatives . " " 

For some reason, Sanilac County representation on their planning 
unit has not been obtained . , Frequent corrmunication' with the . Ancillary 
Manpower Planning Board (AMPB) has occurred and local nominations 
have been submitted, but no action has resulted. We consider the 
governor's staff in charge of planning a complementary, resource, not 
a competitor; but I'm not sure of their feelings. The emphasis on 
local decision-making and use of labor market information by extension 
agents may be viewed as competitive by central staff planners. 

. Another rural development use of labor market information involves 
giving presentations to firms, considering certain' areas for, relocation. 
In one case, a wage rate survey, was made to establish competitive wage 
rates- for a new manufacturing firm. The firm then used this informa- 
tion as a basis for their wage scale. V 

In Sanilac County, a prospective employer, contacted a local busi- 
nessman and was given a very/adverse picture of the potential labor 
force at his wage rate . He. tentatively decided to locate his distri- 
buting company elsewhere, but before doing so contacted the local 
extension manpower agent. The agent surveyed applicant files to iden- 
tify potential employees,, reviewed .recent placement experiences, arid 
arranged ■ additional' employer contacts . . The prospective employer- found, 
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his business contact hired frcm a different strata than he, the infor- 
mation he received ear Her was incorrect.' He reversed his tentative 
decision and his. firm will, be locating in Sanilac County. 

, Economic development planning, like manpower planning, is also 
supported by working with local organizations and assembling data for 
local planning. 

A major economic effort in Michigan is geared tcwards keeping 
the industry we have. Our' state is a major target for industrializa- 
tion efforts emphasising competitive relocation. We feel the system 
of local labor market information. weaves Michigan's industry into the 
ccrrmunity; specifically the career education programs in schools and 
the local manpower system. The program reinforces an 'employer's link- 
ages .to the carcnunity and emphasizes the responsiveness of the com- ■..•;, 
munity to the employers' needs. 

Employer Management Development .-, 

The third area of the Operation Hitchhike manpower agent's activity 
is employer development.. This is more substantive than merely rout- 
ing job orders through the referral service. Its main concern is 
growth of management capability* ' The basis for this activity is a 
series of Cooperative Extension workshops that enable managers to 
interact with employees more effectively in setting objectives for 
work, assigning work and responsibility, and rewarding and disciplin- 
ing performance* While workshops have been held before, they were not 
usually zondu&ttd by persons with industrial backgrounds and responsi- 
bilities who could follow-up with individual managers of public or 
private firms. Extension work has historically emphasized increased 
productivity from jjnproved use of technology and capital. Now, Manage- 
ment-Por-Profit programs emphasize management skills for the effective 
use of labor inputs.. . 

Seme specific rural development inpacts frcm the I4anaging- .and 
Motivation for Profit workshops,, and the consultations with management 
of rural finns are: - improved productivity to increase firm viability 
and wage payment capability; reduced personnel turnover frcm poor 
management and supervision; and help for existing personnel to move 
" into manager and supervisor roles so these positions 1 ; can go to rural 
residents rather than newcomers. r ' 

: * It is i^ortant- that, rural development and; industrialization 'have 
capabilities beyond simple plant relocation. Mary rural firms are 1 
marginal because of poor management; moreover, many of the plants . 
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that move to rural areas are marginal. We have stopped referring 
applicants to one new manufacturing plant because of its .high turn- 
over rates from poor working conditions and poor supervision practices. 
Placements in this plant had quit their jobs because they were afraid 
of the machinery. A recreational vehicle manufacturing plant has had 
to replace 60 of its 170 employees in a single month, including the 
manager's brother. Both plants have backed out of the .management 
training workshops because operating pressures were too great . Be- 
cause the ice is so thin, they have had to keep moving fast or fall 
through. ' ; ; 

How has employer development worked? We've taught the workshops 
in Michigan and out-state';, counties as often as time, has permitted. 
After one such workshop, a local elevator manager asked our agent to 
review his specific situation. The agent and manager met with the 
plant board of directors, and a decision was made to revamp their . 
entire management system. Our agent agreed to help and' the process 
is now underway, 

A tool manufacturing plant asked us to design and deliver a series 
~ cf ~ one-hour per • week- workshops ; for their ■-■ firs t-line supervisors . They 
also asked. us to arrange basic education in ccnmunicat ion skills for 
supervisors who were not high school: graduates. 

We are also designing a management training program for public 
enployers. After our agents had worked with Public Employment place- 
ments, rewriting job descriptions and qualifications, the. county com- 
missioners inquired about training some of the county enployees in 
personnel techniques . . Rural people grow into public affairs manage- 
ment roles w^r little training. We feel the extension workshop format 
can appropriately upgrade their management skills . ■ V 

The OH errployer/management development activities are' giving our 
referral service greater - access to enployers. This access and the 
manpower agent's interviewing and referral responsibilities should 
weave together into an effective rural manpower service. 

A second benefit of management development concerns the reliance 
of rural people on on-the-job training or on-the-job learning situa- ^ 
tions for skill development. Rural areas don't have, or are not likely 
to have , as good a system of institutional training as urban areas . 
So human capital must.be developed on the work site. We see the 
development effort as helping employers: become better trainers, 
obtain upgrading of employees , participate effectively in OJT (on-the- 
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job-training), and work with cooperative studies programs in the secon- 
dary schools* 

Specifically, our experience with OJT contracts has been mixed; 
we write them, but dropouts are high and we're not sure how much train- 
ing actually occurs. The enployer may be willing, but may not have 
the training 'skills. We are exploring the use of a "how-to-train" 
enployer development workshop for OJT contractors. 

The benefits of employer development may be most inportant to * 
the relatively less advantaged employee, who has fewer skills to com- 
pensate for the confused, inadequate supervision he may face. Good 
management is required for these disadvantaged employees. 

Sumnary . 

• • Operation Hitchhike 1) operates an interviewing and referral 
capability, 2) generates and uses labor market data, and 3) conducts 
enployer management development- These activities are higily comple- 
mentary and, we believe, basic to rural development. : ,' : 

The Cooperative, Extension and employment services both have been 
crj ticized for their . failure to resppnd. tp. : .people^ . .. , , 

unique Operation Hitchhike integration of the Extension Service's ; " 
operating base and the infoimal education or use of information in 
Cooperative Extension Service methods gives much strength to Operation 
Hitchhike activities. 
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MANPOWER PLANNING AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: 
AN EXPERIENCE FROM EXPERIMENTAL RURAL MANPOWER ■' " 
• DELIVERY SYSTEMS IN GEORGIA 

• Millard L. Blakey 
Vunal Vzvdtopmuvt CznttA. - Tipton, GzokqIol 

■ Georgia's Rural Development Center is a new educational unit of 
the' Regents of our University System. The educational program "of the 
Center is directed toward .full development and utilization of the 
social and economic potential of the State of Georgia and adjacent • 
areas* 

To accomplish this overall objective, we are organized along 
four major developmental thrusts, or supporting objectives, namely: 
(1) To increase agricultural and forest production efficiency. 
. .(2) To advance development of marketing and product utilization. 

(3) To assist in coninunity developments and solutions to societal 
, . problems. . 

(4) To further manpower training and promote optimum utiliza- 
tion of available human resources, 

„,,.,^ In .^dition to, pur director and program specialist ..who are both - 
concerned with all phases of the Center's endeavors, we have a leader, 
or coordinator, for each of the four thrust areas. I am the coordina- 
tor of manpower training and utilization or what could, perhaps, more 
accurately be called "the human resource development thrust." We do 
not view any one of these thrust areas as mutually exclusive or//'> 
otherwise independent of the others. On the contrary, we constantly 
strive 'tcward "putting it all together" for total development. 

As you may be aware frcm your own experiences, it is one thing 
to outline developmental goals but quite, another to attain them. 
With this' in mind, let me make it clear at the outset that we claim 
no magic formulae or prescriptions for use in rural development , but 
we are trying some new and innovative approaches which might have 
implications for use by any group attempting similar people-process' * 
feats in rural areas. More specifically, ir<y purpose here today, in 
keeping with, the general theme of this meeting, is to share, with you 
one of our experiences thus far with an experimental technique— 
Concerted Services in Training and Education— which we are errploying 
toward meshing manpower development with economic development in 
depressed rural areas. 

;Early in 1970, and only a few months after initiation of the 



Rural Development Center concept in Georgia, we learned of this new 
and exciting idea for providing rural citizens more nearly equal 
access to federal domestic assistance. Concerted Services in Train- 
ing and Education (CSTE) had, at that time, already been tested; and 
shown to have merit in pilot impact areas of Arkansas, Minnesota, 
and New Mexico. Even a cursory examination of Griessman's. evaluation 
of these pilot programs convinced us we .should test the idea in our 
rural areas. ' Hence, to make a, long story short, we applied for and 
obtained a pilot CSTE . program in a four-county area in South Georgia. 

Almost immediately upon assuming his duties, Allen Bower, our 
CSTE Coordinator, started working with concerned* citizen groups, 
private industries, and public service agency personnel of his area 
on a long-range manpower-economic development program. 

Known, as the Satilla Area Reforestation Program, this conceded 
effort has evolved in recognition of some very important facts about 
the potentials of, .Jthis, particular geographical area and its sur- 
roundings: 

(1) Timber is Georgia ! s most valuable renewable natural resource 
; ; ^witk su-tofcal : contribution to , the... state 1 s econar^y in excess 
of $1 billion annually. : 

. . (2) The forest industry in Georgia is now the state f s second 
largest industry—second only to textile manufacturing. 

(3) In the 1960s,' Georgia's forests supplied the timber needs 
of almost 15 million people or about 11 million more than 
our own state's population. 

( 4) Demand projections for the year 2000 show an increase of 80 
percent in the amount of wood which will, be needed in the ' 

" U.S.A.. : 

(5) Georgia leads all states in private ownership (nearly . 
.200,000 people own J 8 percent of the commercial forest land 
in the state) and these private owners' lead the nation in 
tree planting. 2 \ 1 

Yet the demand for timber is slowly but surely exceeding "the 'supply 
in Georgia as elsewhere. In the five-county Satilla River area, for • 
example, only eight cords are currently grown for every ten cords har- 
vested. The result is that an ever-increasing number of acres are 
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being denuded and relegated to little more value than simply helping 
to hold our planet together. Not : all is laid waste, of course, since 
ttu* larger, more affluent landowners— paper, pulpwood, and lumber com- 
panies— and the federal government reforest lands under their control. 
But, the tracts which belong' to small landowners (10 to 100 acres) 
are not , by and large , being reset and nurtured. Owners of such tracts 
cannot afford to reforest because of such blocking mechanisms as heavy 
ad valorem taxes on timber inventories and a critical shortage of 
credit and other operating funds for long-term capital ventures. In 
other words, these small landowners are finding it economically unwise 
and/or financially Impossible to prepare their, sites and plant seed- 
lings on many cut-over tracts, 

• Under these circumstances , smaller landowners in the Satilla area, 

encompassing . the four-county CSTE impact area, were faced and iare faced 
still with seme rather crucial decisions, Theyi could convert to row 
crops, but they have learned through experience that small farmers 
cannot successfully compete in today's markets with large producers. 
They could go; into livestock production,; but again the competition in 
open : markets : is stif ling; They : could" sell or lease ' their ~ lands ,* but 
this could and probably would lead to what some consider a fate worse 
than death— moving away from their beloved environs. Moreover, the 
sale or lease of . their lands migfrt bring more and more external con- 
trol over their cormunities and life styles as well as drain the life 
blood of local economies by siphoning off profits to stockholders and 
other controlling interests outside the- area or even outside the: state. 
Finally, they could work together (with the help of local public ser- 
vice agencies and private industry personnel who are interested in . 
their welfare) towardUocating and obtaining the capital needed for 
such long-range . investments. • \\ 

Of those alternatives, the last one cited had the! most universal 
appeal. Thus, the idea caught on rapidly areawide, and there is now 
an on-going effort to obtain lew- interest, long-term loans and/or 
subsidies which will make it possible for every interested small land- 
owner to reforest denuded, nonproductive land. 

This concerted effort, which involves a host of. landowners, 
interested citizens, public service personnel, bankers, and represen- 
tatives of private industries , is attempting to iirplement the areawide 
reforestation program along two fronts— economy and labor. 

First, funds are being sought through federal and state agencies 
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for* a continuing program. To date, each of the five counties in the 
Satilla area has been allocated about $15,000 through ASCS for use 
in subsidizing site preparation and reforestation on plots of 10 to 
100 acres for each landowner who qualifies for assistance. Prepara- 
tion and planting costs run from $45 to $85 an acre, of which the 
landowner pays $25, with the remaining costs subsidized by ASCS. 
Ihus far the average cost per acre has been $50, with a federal sub- 
sidy of about $25 per acre. Therefore, It, would seem reasonable to 
estimate that provisions have already been made to reforest approxi- 
mately 600 acres in each county for an areawide total of about 3000 
acres. This may sound like a lot of pine trees, and it is— over 
1,800,000 seedlings— however, there are seme 343,000 acres, to be pre- 
pared and planted in the Satilla area. The pnvjzci has* only begun, . 

What does all this mean in terms of : the economy? It has been 
conservatively estimated that within the next, two decades the 3000 
acres already planted will yield 50 cords per acre, which will be 
sold at $32 per cord for a total of $1600 per acre. Of this gross 
yield, approximately" $400 per acre will go to federal income taxes. 
-Acccr^jgly^^ of$40 per 

acre will yield $400 per acre in taxes or approximately 12.25 percent 
annually compounded interest on the investment. Some people squirm 
at the mention of "federal subsidies, 1 ' .but with that sort of pro- 
jected return on an investment of taxpayers' dollars, we wonder who 
is subsidizing whom in this project! 

As to the Impact on the local , economy ,^ we can .readily see from 
those estimates that, aside from keeping lands in possession of the 
affected landowners and .thereby "keeping them down on' the fairo," 
well in excess of $1000 per acre will be .pumped into the local 
economy in one form or another. 1 If, therefore./ we succeed in refor- 
esting the entire , 343,000 acres,, the Satilla area .economy and its 
surroundings stand to gain in excess of $300 million from the pro- ; 
ject. This boost to the local economy will occur gradually inasmuch 
as thinning of forest stands and' associated sales of cordage normally 
occur anytime after a growth period of 12 years. 

Turning to the manpower developmental aspects of the program, 
we have already experienced increases in areawide: demands for 
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additional labor. Sites must be prepared, seedlings must be set, and 
on-going increased activity is needed for fire protection and control, 
disease prevention and treatment, trimming of the growing trees, 
removal of underbrush, and otherwise e mending the new forest. More 
specifically, just the preparation and planting of the 3^3,000 acres 
will require in excess of 300 man-years of labor. Within the Sat ilia 
Area, 67 forest businesses currently employ 1,016 people to process 
and supply specialty items and a like number of harvest forest products 

•Wood from these five counties alone constitutes raw material for forest 
businesses which employ 8,000 people .. All this new activity will gen- 
erate^ over the years, a multiplying effect on demands for labor. 
At harvest time, to exemplify, additional trained people will be 
needed to harvest, process and market the pulpwood, lumber, and other 
wood products. This, in turn, will prompt Increased activity— locally 
and elsewhere— in business,, industry, and in society in general. 

This increased, widespread, extensive manpower-economic develop- 
ment activity cannot take place completely until the 3^3,000 acres 
are reforested. At the rate we are going— 3000 acres annually— it 

, will .take , a century . to : complete ..the. program Hcv/ever, there is im- 
pending legislation which, if passed, will provide the impetus we 
need in the Satilla area to complete the program posthaste. From 
our viewpoint, one of the most important features of this proposed 
legislation is it would make possible federal financing of 80 percent 
of the owner's site preparation and, planting costs up to $40 per 
acre, and up to 500 acres per owner per year. Obviously, such enabling 
legislation would eliminate' the necessity of piecemeal approaches to 
reforestation such as we are currently being forced to employ. I 
refer to the two forestry incentive bills, Senator Stennis's S-3105 
and Representative Sikes's HR-128J3. We, of course, are actively 
supporting efforts to get this legislation through Congress, and we 
earnestly solicit your assistance in this regard. 

In summary, we at Georgia's Rural Development Center are very 
excited about the Satilla Area Reforestation Program, and its pros- 
pects of demonstrating a practical approach to revitalizing economi- 

. cally depressed rural areas . Our field staff; member, the CSTE coor- 
dinator, is actively and centrally engaged in this on-going effort. 

Thus, we feel that CSTE (as an experiment in helping citizens of 
rural depressed areas to help themselves through optimum development 
and use of their available resources) is now and will continue to be 



one of the most successful ventures in corrmunity and resource develop- 
ment sponsored by the U.S.. government. If our CSTE coordinator does 
nothing.more than assist in bringing the Satilla project to fruition, 
we believe he will have again demonstrated that Concerted Services 
is a sound approach to developing the potentials of rural people and 
their resources. 
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AN ASSESSMENT OP CONCERNED SERVICES 
IN TRAINING AND EDUCATION (CSTE) 

Eugene Griesr n 
Aubu/in U»v ty 



CSTE Effectiveness 

As an administrative procedure for coordinating and facilitating 
rural development, Concerted Services in Training and Education (CSTE) 
incorporates several concepts based upon sound sociological principles. 
In making this assessment, I am following established usage in evalua- 
tive research and present here the sunmary findings of our pKoc&6& 
evaluation. The research team that evaluated CSTE from 1966 r through 
1969 found that the program's effectiveness was derived from several 
structural and processual features, of which the .following five were 
quite evident: 

(1) The coordinator's work space is structured in such a way that 
he can cross agency boundaries in order to bring resources 
together. This undertaking is essential in most rural areas 
if communities and regions are to be. developed. As Professor 
Ray Marshall pointed out, "There is a lot- of turf ism in govern- 
ment agencies. 11 Turfism derives from the loyalty and recog- 
nition administrators . almost always expect from their sub- 
ordinates. Whenever boundary maintenance is overemphasized, . 
it becomes dysfunctional for rural development. The coordi- 
nator, however, is a matchmaker— one who is paid to arrange 
marriages between otherwise carpeting agencies. 

(2) The coordinators reward system is structured so that he is 
positively sanctioned when he taplemsnts something new. By 
contrast, the agency representative already in the area 
(whose resources . typically are thinly spread) may hesitate 
before initiating a new program that requires a freat 1 deal 
of extra effort . Besides the additional demands a new pro- 
ject presents, an ' administrator may consider the risk in- . 
volved in ; a new and untried undertaking . Agency administra- 
tors* shd local representatives are not necessarily malevolent 
or lazy. Generally, however, they simply do not have enough 
time* to be innovative. Or, they are singly cautious. 

(3) Ihe coordinator's w r ork space is structured in such a way that 
he knows what is happening, and where. Few people in rural 

■ ■■ -. areas have this knowledge. 1 V^V/-^:s. ■ 

(4) Ihe CSTE approach provides flexibility that usually is not 
available to categorical programs . The coordinator is given 

^ ; re few guidelines to foUow. Inasm^^^ nc K ' 

coercive pcwer over local people, he does not- pose a threat' 
vto..^ehcy; ( 'administrat 

(5) ^ 

ccimiunlty . He is sensitive to local needs .because he knows 
the area, but his perspectives are broader than these local 



interests. He is enabled to see what "is" and what can be. 
• Admittedly, this is a difficult undertaking. 

The President's National Advisory Ccnmisslon on Rural Poverty recog- 
nized how difficult this was when it presented its report in 19 67: 

Some groups make every; effort to work through existing 
organizations, public and private. Others avoid working 
with local authorities entirely. The Cooperative Extension • 
Service and the Cctmnity Action Program have largely taken 
opposite routes in this respect. While the Extension Ser- 
vice endeavors to work through the "establishment" whenever 
possible,. CAP tends to avoid joining forces with the estab- 
lished power structure, especially in rural areas, A more 
flexible approach would seem to be in order. Local and 
Mzabe authorities can and should be used more effectively 
than they have been to date. On the other hand, indifference 
to the plight of those in poverty by the same authorities 
should not be allowed to serve as a deterrent. (The. Pzovle. 
Uit BeUnd, 1967:126) 

When the evaluation report on CSTE was published in I969, the 
e valuators concluded that Concerted Services provided a fortuitous 
test of the "more flexible approach" that had been reconmended by 
the Carmission. This had been achieved, first; because the coordina- 
tors had job security. They were protected 'against pressures from . 
interest groups motivated by parochial views. In addition, the coor- 
dinators, in their contacts with s^ate, regional, and' national repre- 
sentatives, could acqui.re new information and ; a J Trger perspective 
for local problems. Their activities had ;,een designed to gain the 
approval, not only of local people, but of a national task force. 
Their behavior was consistent with fix;0ings from the social sciences 
which indicate that a new reference group is a powerful force in chang- 
ing the direction of action. ■ ■ 

The evaluators further noted that 'area "development typically 
benefits those who are already well-off. Whenever prosperity comes 
to a given area, those who own large areas of land stand to benefit ' 
from the improvement. ; If a town with i an outstanding vocational train- 
ing program attracts new industry,; the local banker stands to gain as 
much as, or more than, the new workers. In short, those who are ,al- 
ready rich and powerful have experience in taking advantage of-situa- : 
tions aid have the resources for further maximisation of their advan- i, 
tages. Tnere may be no such thing as a program which assists only '" ;V 
the disadvantaged.' The solution would appeal' to He in developing : 
programs designed to help the disadvantaged as well as the advantaged, 
rather than those that benefit only the advantaged. It was concluded 

no 



in 1969 that "both groups are new being assisted by Concerted Services. 
(1969:76). 

The Future of CSTE 

The political mood of the nation has changed since CSTE was imple- 
mented in 1965* At that time, concern for the poor was quite visible. 
Federal money was available to study the poor, to move the poor to the 
cities, to subsidize the poor, and to experiment with poverty programs. 
In that context, it soon became apparent that a disproportionate share 
of those funds was going to the cities. Partly in response to that 
inequity, CSTE was created to give rural people access to federal, 
state, and private resources. 

A different set of attitudes has surfaced now, and it behooves us 
to take them into account in assessing the future of CSTE. The essen- 
tial elements of the political situation are these: (1) If we help 
poor people make more money— that is, if they cease to be poor— they 
will need higher wages. On a large scale, higher wages adversely 
affect the profit picture of business and industry. (2) If the nation 
has full employment, given our economic system, inflationary pressures 
will continue. It must be remembered that, for employers, a large \ 
pool of unemployed people is functional. (3) In general, helping the 
poor may be an inmoral (or naive) undertaking, because it rewards 
weakness. It tends to make these people dependent upon others. 
(4) Organizing the poor is politically dangerous. 

Fitting these pieces together, I see a political environment 
within which little is . done for the rural disadvantaged; Two excep- 
tions are possible. (1) If there is a threat of crisis, something 
may be done. (By "crisis 11 I mean a depression, a serious political 
backlash, a rebellion in Congress or in the bureaucracy, or serious ^ 
food shortages .) (2) If the administration beccmes convinced that 
scmething dramatic 'can be done with little political risk, rural • 
people may get attention. Otherwise, the best we can expect is main- 
tenance of the status quo , or sane reduction of services to rural 
people. ./ ' ."■ ■ _ ► 

If the. preceding sissessrant is at all correct, the question seems 
to be, what can CSTE to 

climate? ; I. will attempt to answer the question suial^ that is, 

in terms of the several functions and tasks of the program. 

(1) : ADVOCA!^ 



level and at the state level, the advocate role of the coor- 
dinator will continue to be important. Scroeone will be needed 
to represent the n^eds of the local community in the regional 
and state offices. 

(2) LOCAL PERSON— INSIIER, Given this redistribution of decision- 
making/ the "coordinator as a local person" concept will con- 
tinue to be important, perhaps more so than before. 

(3) KNOWIEDGEABLE . The role of the coordinator as a local know- 
ledgeable will continue to be important* He knows who can ' 
do what. These person continue to be in short supply in 
rural America. 

(4) PROPOSAL WRITER. With the caning of revenue sharing, the 
ability to obtain federal funds will not be enphasized as 
much as before; Even though sane proposals still will be 
written, more and more tine will be spent in personal contacts 
with state and local gatekeepers* : If a considerable amount 
of money bypasses the state agencies and is sent directly to 
city and county governing bodies, it is predictable that the 
search for these resources will become more direct and per- 
sonal than before. 

(5) UNDERWRITER. The interagency concept is functional in that . 
it balances any shifts of resources' that may occur in specific 
programs. If, for instance, HEW loses and the Department of 

. Labor gains, both have representatives on the National Task 
Force. The net loss to the rural constituency is miifiimir^d, 
even though specific losses may occur in certain agencies. 
Such a structural arrangement tends to assure equity of access 
to resources . It is somewhat like an insurance program in that 
., it spreads the losses. as well as the gains. 

(6) CATALYST, The catalytic role of the coordinator will continue 
to be emphasized. He is an econoniical "producer 11 of J obfe 

(7) BROKER — MATCHMAKER . The coordinator's ability to cross bcu*K 
daries will continue, to minimize the deleterious effects of ; 
agency territoriality. 

Summary - 

When I was closely associated with the evaluation of Concerted 
Services, a frequently raised question was, "How far cnn CSTE be ex- 
panded before its iripact is severely diminished?" I swered then: 
"Expand it gradually, and e/aluate as you go." J.I would answer that 
question now in terms of the several functions and tasks of the program 
listed above. In sunmary, I see a sligjit diminution in the. coordinator's 
role- as proposal writer., On the other hand, the program can be expanded 
to a considerable extent insofar as the coordinator continues to be an 
advocate, a local person— insider, a local knowledgeable, a catalyst, 
arai a brctor^^ ,/ 
be taportant as a risk-spreader and underwriter. 

If there is to be no camiitment of resources to rural areas, 



CSTE will not be very effective nor will any other facilitating activity 
that I. know of. If, however, some resources continue to be allocated, 
CSTE is well suited for making the ;nost of meager inputs. (CSTE was 
a dramatic success In Sandoval County, New Mexico, an extremely poor 
area.) CSTE seems to do well in areas that already have significant 
human development resources (the northern Minnesota counties experi- 
enced considerable grcsrth). It 'seems, therefore, that given much or 
little, Concerted Services in Training and Education tends to increase 
the effectiveness of local people. The program still looks like, a good 
bet for rural development . ' 
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RURAL MANPOWER PLANNING FOR JOBS 



Louis Levine 
Gco/Lge blaAhington UtuveAtity 

This portion of the conference is concerned with experimental rural 
manpower delivery systems and their contribution to rural manpower plan- 
ning and economic development. Ordinarily I migit get excited about 
the substantive content of this experience and want to examine with you 
its potentials for rural economic development. There is always a need 
for creative and imaginative thinking hnd for innovative enterprise by 
means of pi Jot projects and demonstration undertakings* Rural manpower 
planning -and economic development is no exception. Indeed, the need 
may be evttri greater in this field since there is so little solid experi- 
ence to draw upon. Because the conference participants are all rural 
manpower planners or would-be planners, the testation is great to deal 
with the subject in a way that might be gratifying to them. 

The chairman of this panel and the others who have discussed their 
^. ^riences with experimental rural manpower services have all found 
great satisfaction in their work and strongly urge continuid and ex- 
panded experferit&ion. I, therefore, find iryself in a difficult and 
unenviable role since I feel cotrpelled to express seme doubts and skep- 
ticism. I must remind you that the theme of this conference is "Manpower 
Planning for Jobs' in Rural America." We need to concentrate on this 
subject. Alluring as experimentation may be, I .an inclined to think 
the funds and resources for Operation Hitchhike or Concerted Services 
do not hold much promise for the needed expansion in the utilization 
of rural manpower or the gr: ^th of employment opportunities in rural 
areas . Even though . this line of thinking may not e popular here, it 
needs close examination. 

A realistic assessment of what is required for meaningful and 
effective nianpewer planning for jobs in rural areas must take account 
of: actual experience during the past decade, ^especially in the public 
sector and among public af%'ncies. since planning has its initiative 
there; and current trends and near future prospects which have a direct 
bearing on urban and rural manpower programs, services, and, planning. 
It is not possible within the time" constraints (nor have I exercised 
the necessary scholarship to footnote findings or conclusions) to 
analyze each of these with the care.it deserves.-: Suffice it to say, . . " 



on the basis of recent past manpower policy and program experience and 
from the standpoint of the current situation and outlook, we have not 
yet come to grips with manpower planning for jobs in rural areas, nor 
are we about to do so,. 

Never before in the history of this country was so much human re- 
source and manpower legislation enacted in such a short period as in 
the last decade. The range of manpower services covered the entire 
spectrum fron education and training, health and social services, re- 
habilitative and supportive services, through labor market services. 
The programs to implement this legislation focused staff resources, 
facilities, and expenditure of funds in urban areas; highest priori':,!^ 
were assigned to the poor, disadvantaged, and racial and ethnic minori- 
ties: Rural human resources and manpower received a relatively small 
share of these programs. The fragmentation of manpower programs, the 
multiplicity of agencies administering them, the claims and counter- 
claims of special clientele groups, the overlap and duplication together 
with excessive costs have brought manpower programs into poor repute. 
■Efforts to overcome &vf of these developments have been discussed at 
this conference, at least with respect to interagency "coordination, 
in the session on the "CAMPS Planning System and Rural Areas." I was 
greatly impressed by the grass roots presentations made in that session 
and the constructive and positive efforts underway in local areas in 
Arkansas to deal with manpower problems in rural areas and to provide 
needed services. 

Despite the manpower experience of the past decade, and maybe be- 
cause of it, the limitations confronting rural manpower planning are 
most forbidding. The lack of organized, structured local government 
in rural areas is a serious liability. Serious weaknesses In rural 
infrastructure add to the difficulties . Inadequate financial support 
bases and practically nonexistent professionally, qualified personnel 
prevent rural manpower planning, even if. there were an inclination to 
undertake such an activity. Local outposts of rural or agriculturally 
oriented specialized interests, such as the Extension Service or the 
county agent, have traditionally and typically little or no under- 
standing r .;uman resource and manpower implications for economic 
development. State government agencies whether in general education' ■:. 
or vocational education, social services, health services, or the public 
employment service have all devoted a relatively - minor part of their. - ; 
resources to the rural areas , Efforts to achieve interagency coordina- 
tion, such as the Coordinated Area Manpower Planning System or the Area 



Manpower Council are chiefly concerned with urban manpower problems and 
programs; they are only incidentally concerned with rural areas. 

Experience wj.th the Emergency Employment Act of 1971 provides sane 
useful lessons for the role of rural manpoH&r planning, particularly 
as it relates to public service employment. Under that legislation, 
rural areas competed with urban areas for federal funds to be used 
to hire unenployed persons for employment in the state, county, and 
municipal government. These funds were allocated to states and local 
areas experiencing high rates of unemployment. Rural areas were at a 
disadvantage because labor market data and employment and unemployment 
information in these areas are "inadequate and tend to understate the 
gravity of the underutilization of rnanpower resources. Moreover, urban 
areas were first claimants on the available funds and the residual was 
handled as a "balance. of state." Rural areas most in need of financial 
assistance often were least able to present their claims. The lack of 
planning capabilities or experience -in. rural areas was all too evident 
in the allocation of funds under the Energency Biployment Act, More- 
over, rural areas also displayed an inability to organize data and make 
a case for financial assistance to better develop and utilise local 
manpower resources or expand the economic base for increased enployment 
opportunities. Even that brief experience, however, demonstrated the 
high priority that must be assigned to the creation of manpower planning 
carpetence in rural areas. Current gloaqy predictions for the future 
of program under this legislation weakens the prospect for public sector 
rural marpower planning. The outlook for using private business enter- 
prise to achieve rural econcmic development is even less favorable. 

Much of this conference has been devoted to the Rural. Development 
Act of 1972 and its manpower implications. No doubt the legislation 
merits careful study and discussion. To the extent that specific sec- 
tions or titles lend themselves to providing financial support, tech- 
nical assistance, or program emphasis to rural m^power planning for 
economic development or for manpower planning for jobs in rural America, 
every means should be explored to bring them into a realistic action 
program. From what we have heard at this conference, many special 
groups and interests believed they had a stake in the legislation. . 
Inevitably, compromises were arrived at and some of the language will 
require further interpretation. The implications for rural manpower 
planning are not yet clear. Although Congress has authorized ; financial , 
support for the objectives of the legislation, it : has not yet 



appropriated any money. Sine;! the -Administration is concerned with 
federal spending and has failed to allocate funds for programs for which 
Congress has made appropriations and even enacted into law, the finan- 
cial outlook for this legislation may be highly uncertain. 

Apart from the financial support which is the lifeblood of a pro- 
gram, it must be evident that manpower planning is not identified as 
central to the legislation. The Act contains six major titles— which 
can be judged from their headings: 

Title I - Amendments to the Consolidated Farmers Horns Administra- 
tion Act of 1961 

Title II - Amendments to the Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act, as amended 

Title III - Amendments to the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, 
as amended — 

Title IV - Rural Cormunity Fire Protection 

Title V - Rural Development and Small Fann Research and Education 

Title VI -Miscellaneous 
It is significant that except for a reference, to rural develq)ment 
e>±ension programs (Section. 502) and "industries that employ or may 
enple- people in" rural areas' 1 in Title V, the real basis for rural 
development, economic and manpower planning may be found only in Title 
VI - Miscellaneous, Indeed Section 603 (b) of Title VI specifically 
states the Secretary of Agriculture shall establish "employment, income, 
population, housing, and quality of camiunity services and facilities 
goals .for rural development and record annually prior to September 1 
to Congress on progress in attaining such goals.'- He is also responsi- 
ble for executive branch leadership and coordination of a nationwide 
rural development program to work with state and local governments. 

This legislation and older programs which deal specifically with 
human resources, manp ower, poverty, social, health and educational 
services should be examined in light of a speech given by President 
Nixon early in August", 1969 , when he defined the maj or elements of his 
"New Federalism." ■ Especially important for manpower and social ser- 
vices programs generally, and therefore for manpower planning in rural 
areas, were the elements of decentralization of program administration 
and operations responsibility, and revenue sharing. Beth these elements 
de-enphasize the role of the federal government in terms of legislat-V . 
ing policy and program, program direction,, and the allocations of funds 
to specific program activities, including planning. It is not clear 
at this time how these concepts will actually be translated to state 



and local goverrurant. Neverthe less a some actions have already been 
taken by the federal manpower agencies to decentralize to their regional 
offices. It is also increasingly evident that the local executive, 
the mayor, is becoming a greater force in detennining the scope, con- 
tent, and financial support for manpower programs — including planning 
for jobs. 

Decentralization of manpower program responsibility and revenue 
sharing to the local areas may represent serious threats to appropriate 
participation in manpower program, services, and financing for rural 
areas. To the extent that the state legislature has a reduced respon- 
sibility for certain programs over which local government executives 
exercise contra , the representation of the rural areas may be weakened 

even more; At the same time P two other forces will likely have an 

* ■ ■ ' ■ j .. • • 

adverse effect-on expanded -support- for experimental manpower programs 

in rural areas \ such as Concerted Services. Severe federal budget re- 
ductions in education and training, social services, and manpower sei> 
vices programs will undoubtedly necessitate curtailments of many "on- 
going mainstream "'program activities and services. Urv^er such circum- 
stances, experimental programs are likely to suffer since financial 
outlays for them will not be forthcoming. By the same token, federal 
interagency cooperation in such undertakings will probably be lessened, 
and technical assistance and leadership curtailed because of staff 
reductions. 

Although manpower planning in rural areas for economic development 
and jobs is confronted by a host of difficulties, especially inadequate 
financing, the situation is not hopeless. On the contrary, there is 
reason to believe those who wish to advance manpower planning In. rural 
areas have failed to exploit resources and assets which could irc&e 
important contributions to the desired objective. Regrettably, until 
very recently university departments, facilities, and facilities tied 
with the Agricultural Extension Service and the agricultural county 
agents have had little knowledge or socio-economic interest in rural 
manpower resources development and utilization. They did not provide 
technical assistance and professional capabilities ♦ It is questionable, 
moreover, whether in most local rural areas there were any Ci gallic ations 
or groups to whom such assistance could be translated into manpower 
planning. Agencies , of state government whose programs or services • 
dealt with rural manpower, generally operated on a restricted bureau- 
cratic basis with planning limited to administrative and .budgetary 



requirements, Nevertheless i resources in academic and gcve:Timent insti- 
tutions represent the major potentials for rural manpower planning* 

Despite past failures to exploit resources within the state which 
could contribute to rural manpower- planning, developments in the last 
five years have greatly changed the situation. Program planning with 
broader perspectives and longer time period bases has becone more can- - 
monplace in most state agencies engaged in human resources and manpower 
programs. Manpower information systems, providing more detailed data 
components with more ccnprehensive and cum ;t information, have been 
made mandatory in the federal-state programs. Economic and labor market 
data, labor force-employment and unemployment data, industrial and 
occupational infonnation, and data for smaller geographical jurisdic- 
tions are being collected and analyzed on a greater scale. Rural areas, 
however, continue to lag far behind the standard metropolitan statisti- 
cal areas (SMSA). Specialists in t v ■■■■ social and behavioral sciences 
(economists, statisticians, socic s, and psychologists) are being 
enployed in greater numbers in public service employment in the state. 
All these elements constitute the basic components for manpower, planning. 
The challenge is how to mobilize these elements, even >tithin the con- 
straints of limited budgets y ->o support and implement manpower planning 
in rural areas. 

Federal guidelines recently applied to state agencies in the human 
resources and manpower programs require adherence to manpower infonna- 
tion reporting systems and to the preparation, and submittal of plans 
of service geared to a "universe of need." In addition, the introduc- 
tion, of the Coordinated Area Manpower Planning System now known as the 
Area Manp ower Council calls for interagency planning activities . In 
the past, coordination has been introduced primarily to urban areas 
and only incidentally to rural areas, but the ingredients and know-how; 
can be applied more intensively in rural, areas. Since program planning 
is meaningful only in a socio-econanic environment-labor market setting, 
the data base for manpower planning for .rural development and jobs is 
little different from that used by other state agencies 

It is not an exaggeration to say the major deterrent to naripower 
planning in rural areas for economic development and Jobs has been the 
absence of exercised authority and management control at the state . .= 
administrative level. The governor has a special responsibility to rural 
areas since local goverrment is not as well defined in rural as in 
urban areas. As the chief authority in the state, he wields considerable 



power over the state legislature, the budget allocation process, and 
management authority over the agencies in the executive branch of the 
state government to make rural area manpower planning a reality. Re- 
cently a new office has been created in many states, Office of the 
Manpower Coordinator, which has staff responsibility at the level of 
the governor. It is wholly feasible to make this office responsible 
for coordination of manpower planning, and also responsive to the need 
for technical assistance to implement manpower planning in rural areas. 

A Manpower Planning Council in the Office of the Manpower Coordi- 
nator should be created and should include representatives from the 
public employment service, general and vocational' education, health 
and social services, and the business and economic development agen- 
cies. Tnis would be a first step in assuring that the necessary eco- 
nomic and manpower intelligence and data base requisite to manpower 
planning might become available.. It would also provide a forum for 
interchange of views and experience to improve manpower planning tech- 
niques. In addition, it would serve as a central resource within the 
state to supply needed technical assistance to rural areas for manpower 
planning, as a supplement to limited local capabilities. 

Manpower planning in rural areas for economic development and for 
jobs is not likely to be realistic when it is undertaken as an inde- 
pendent activity, Isolated from local 'manpower, problems or program 
operations designed to deal with these problems. The costs involved 
in the conduct of such planning are apt to be excessive, especially 
if the activity involves the collection of required data. Moreover, 
such planning: activity i s to duplicate much cf what is needed 

in manpower program operations. It would seem reasonable and feasible., 
to link manpower planning activities into on-going program activities. • 
Care would need to be exercised to assure that such planning >-ould not 
minimize or ignore problems, or experience which reflected unfavorably 
upon the program? and agencies responsible for them. Objectivity need ' 
not be lost when the activity is linked with program operations,. pro- 
vided that appropriate safeguards are Introduced in the organizational 
structure and management control. In this connection, the participation 
of representatives frcm academic institutions who are not administra- 
tively responsible to agencies conducting the programs in the manpower 
planning process is highly desirable. • ,V V/ - , : .. 
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John McCauley 

We have a little flexibility here toruna little bit longer. Why don't 
you address your remarks directly to the panelists- 
Dale Hathaway 

Lou's corrments lead me to disagree with him in part and agree with him 
in part. It seems to me there are two views of planning which are at 
odds here and which have to be looked at in terms of their Implications, 
particularly for rural areas. The groups this morning and this after- 
noon talked about how planning can be more effective in marshalling the 
resources that are available and making them more responsive to local 
needs. We talked .about planning at last week's meeting of the National 
Manpower Advisory Commission, and it seems to me that the other view 
of planning at the federal level is more iinportant. That is, how can 
program efficiency be Increased, which is the trap that you just agreed 
with? I do not view the new federalism as a method of getting more 
program perfonnaiice, I think the new federalism is a method of avoid- 
ing the political heat, You* re going to take away most of the resources 
that have gone to the disadvantaged, put the political heat back on the 
people at the local level, and take it of f the national level. If . 
that's the case, what we've been talking about this morning is still 
relevant because the local groups, as you have suggested, are going 
to have fewer resources and all of the political heat; they vdlbhave 
to allocate fewer resources over increasing problems. There has to be 
sane kind of concern about how this is to be done at the local level, 
rather than just purely ducking when the heat cones on. 
John McCauley 

Thank you, Dale. Anyone else? Any other comment s or questions?^ 
Louis Levine 

:* like to react to Dale on one point, if I may. In these last two 
days, we haven't discussed the differences between inmediate and short- 
run planning, .intermedial and even long-range planning* 
f suspect that the emphasis is going to be increasingly on the inmediate 
and short-run tied to budget administration, which has been tte concern 
of the guidelines coning out of Washington. Instead of planning for 
development , we have been planning for budget allocation and resource 
allocation of funds. This seems to be done in terms of efficiency,; 
presianably. I couldn't agree with you more. If I left the impression 



that this was all beautiful virtuous kind of decentralization or revenue 
sharing, all tied to a really logical idealistic concept, I'd be mis- 
leading you. There 1 s a lot of escapism in it. You're quite right; 
the heat's going to fall on the people who have to handle the funds 
locally. But I still maintain that unless there is coipetence locally 
, (which I don't find even in urban areas, much less in rural areas), 
then you can't even deal with the short-range. 
C. B. Gilliland 

Sherman Mandt isn't here, and Vd like to respond to one of Lou's com- 
ments, with regard to Concerted Services. Most of the Job development 
was not from outside sources. It was from marshalling and bringing 
together the resources that are available in the local cairnunity, and 
this was supplemented by outside resources. 
Robert Hunter 

Lou, you've said that we need more competence at the local level. How 
do you propose to get it? 
Louis Levine 

This is my personal prejudice and nobody should pay attention to it, 
, but if I were asked hew. to allocate fiinds for rural development, I 
would spend the first dollar on a person capable of doing these kinds 
of things in rural areas. It's like drawing your map and your plan, 
knowing where you stand, assessing your situation, and having some 
sense of perspective, as to resources, problems, and order priorities. 
Fire houses, water sewerage, : pollution— all of these are worthwhile 
and -necessary. But they may not further the main point of jobs, economic 
growth, true living standards, and so on for rural areas. One of the 
great disappointments to me is what's happening in the Emergency Employ- 
ment Act. I think it is beyond understanding that the public sector, 
should dry up at a very time when we need it most. I was counting 
very heavily on -that as /( one of the bases for the kind of person in 
the rural areas that I'm talking about. 
Jim Booth 

I'd like to follow up. We've heard three staff positions described: 
CAMPS, Concerted Services, and Operation Hitchhike. v £ understood all 
of those- as playing sane type of role, s,nd doing" just the types of 
^ things that you're talking about doing in rural areas. And yet, I : 
sense that you don't. • "h: 

Louis Levine J 
I thMc discussion ^ interchange 'of ide 
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problem situations that take place in the planning group are excellent. 
But the problem of coninunication, getting attention, getting results 
and follow-through from these rather remote and isolated rural areas 
hasn't been licked in my estimation. Balance-of-state was referred 
to a lot of times this morninp. That's exactly what it is; it is lost 
in that amorphous general thing called balance-of-state. 
Jim Booth 

But if you reject those three positions, I have no picture of where we 
should go. 
John McCauley 

Jim, I feel that in our demonstration .projects, of which there are prob- 
ably about 30 or i»c of various types around the country which concen- 
trate on a limited geographic area, we are acquiring some very valuable 
experience and we're having seme success. There 's still a great deal 
to be leameu, but I think we are on the rigit track. We are learning 
how you can focus on three, four, or five counties, and actually get 
results. The objective is not to develop a perfect plan, but to actually 
develop action programs that get results. We have time for one more 
question or statement. 
Louis Levine 

I'd like to ask you a question, John, because you're following Concerted 
Services. Assuming that the new administrator of HEW cuts the budgets 
as sharply as the newspapers say they will be cut, how much will be 
available locally for Concerted Services if that agency finds itself 
hard-driven for seme of, what it calls, its mainline operations activities? 
John McCauley 

This will be difficult. But we've had seme encouraging developments 
fran unexpected sources. For example, Jim Smith in Arkansas recently 
worked out an arrangement where he is able to go into additional coun- 
ties with an associate coordinator who is funded by a local group. 
We have a number of other instances where state organizations or local 
groups are helping out. It will be difficult, but the $20,000 to 
$25,000 required to fund a coordinator is relatively modest, compared 
to the funds required in other approaches. 
Audience Member 

What kind of objective performance indicators do yc "Mnk the Secretary 
of Agriculture ought to establish, since the legislation we're discuss- 
ing indicates that is sort of a first order? Parenthetically, I believe 
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that goal setting is a strategy, even though everybody here says that 
there haven't been any strategies* 
J ohn McCauley 

Well, just taking a stab at this, we have to think in human temts and 
in terms of stages. What is reasonable for a camiunity to hope for over 
a four or five-year period? What could be done to help various groups 
in a camiunity next year or the following year, so that there will be 
some sense of progress? 
Louis Levine 

Didn't Mr, Baker indicate the answer to that last night when he said, 
you need some agricultural specialists to handle loans and economic 
assistance to business enterprises? Doesn't it also mean bringing in 
some manpower capability to supplement tin* Agriculturally specialized 
knowledge? 
Millard Blakey 

That's what we're trying to do in Hitchhike, &nd CSTE, this kind of a 

specialty. 

Collette Moser . 

The Rural Development Act provides funds for research extension type 
activities. What kinds of manpower activities might you suggest? 
John McCauley 

Sherman Mandt spoke a. little about seme experimental work he 13 
doing to help snail fanners. Just a few weeks ago, the University of 
Minnesota indicated that seme of their money from Title V would be used 
to help develop such prograirming in the Concerted Services area. 
Jim Booth 

I think management development is very much on target with rural develop- 
ment. And I think that this could be interpreted in terms of manpower 
views* 

Collette Moser 

Could I ask one other question — I mean one other aspect of the same 
question? Is it allowable under the Act to use some of these funds 
for the kind of person that Lou was talking about? 
John McCauley 

Yes. John Baker is an authority on this and has indicated this would 
be an appropriate use of funds* I think some of the provisions in the 
Act allow quite a bit of flexibility, as long as you help create a cli- 
mate, a condition, locally in which business can expand. I know that 
there are many other aspects of this that you f d like to elxplore, but we 
do have to vacate the roam new so that we can prepare for our lunch. 
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THE RURAL DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1972: 
WHAT DOES IT MEAN FOR TEXAS? 

Edmund L. Nichols 
Texcu Ve.pcvtfmejrf. of, Ag/dcuttwiz 



"Rural development" is a phrase and a cause that has become a 
major domestic battle cry for America in the 1970s. It is a speech- 
making phrase that has crossed the lips of most of the congressmen, 
governors, and other elected officials of the nation. 

Rural development, until recently, has been largely a glib response 
to the call for help frcm a rural America whose towns are dying and 
whose human resources are being wasted and displaced. Until now, it 
"-has been a hook without a handle, a purpose without an academic dis- 
cipline, a premise without a program. 

But rural development can no longer be merely a hollow phrase. 
If the greatness of this country is to be maintained, rural America 
must be saved frcm its present course of decay. 

How serious is the problem? 

Jr.. the State etflfewsB, mm* populate- Js-- spewing steadily, 
saiiM'<*;necp3e:- left -njrai iiffe -move to =w«^j2£3Bruareas -ft-cm JPSF 
to If -0. Three of ttte fesr-Jasgs^ xfcies ^ ^asdon are now in ' 
Texas, iswever, during thtr^se period, tre- snail -awn in which I 
grew v had an 18 percent population decline— and my heme town is a 
county seat. 

The problem is just as critical in other states. I returned 
last night frcm attending a Rural Development Conference in itoorhead, 
Minnesota, which is across the river from Fargo, North Dakota. They' 
had expected. about 500 people to attend the conference. The higi? 
temperature at Moorhead on Tuesday was three degrees above zero, but 
1400 people braved the weather to cone and try to leam what could 
be done, in the name of rural development, to save their way of life. 

What has happened to their way of life, our way of life, in rural 
America? For one thing, we have becoie an involuntarily rootless 
society. My father,, a builder by trade, would no more have considered 
moving frcm his heme town than he would have considered changing 
churches It was where he belonged, and he was ccttmitted to his roots. 
But of his five children, only one has stayed in our heme town. And 
our family has a better average than most. 

Though some of us may have left the countryside in any event, there 
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are many who would have preferred to have stayed, but who had to leave 
because opportunity and premise left before' them. Advanced agricul- 
tural technology in America is the wonder of the world; it also has 
inadvertently displaced many people and other resources in our agri- 
cultural comrmnities. 

Rural America has declined and looks for a deserved salvaticn. 
Government, the leaders of Texas, and the leaders of the nation are 
respoi'-ding, however ploddingly, to the demand— not out of charity, 
but out of necessity.' 

The focal point of government's response is the new Rural Develop- 
ment Act of 1972, which has been discussed to seme extent earlier in 
this conference. The most critical question regarding the legislation 
is that of "funding. *Thfe Act authorizes allocations of $982 million 
for its various purposes, but the money has not been appropriated. 
The eyes of rural America are on the Congress and the President to 
see if, in fact , the 'RursI Development Act of, 1972 will go beyond 
intention and become^action- 

The anxiety also exterm: to whether or not the : President's Office 
of Manageress and Budget viX allow rural developro^; funis, .If appro- 
priated, tc.be expendee. One United Stages Seraxor rzs characterized 
some of the: OMB recalcitrants, who Tiew rural - izx&Wii - funding- with a 
jaundiced eye, by saying they "don't know a corn cob from a ukulele," 
But the OMB attitude on funds for rural America is t:o Joking matter. 
Without funding, the Rural Development Act is just so moch rhetoric. 

In support of those federal agencies who, under existing law and 
funding, have programs of de facto rural development , I would say that 
Texas is being as well-treated as any state. The Fanners Heme 
Administration, which under authorization of the new Act, would have 
greatly broadened resources, last year claimed $168 million dollars 
in insured loans for rural housing, land, recreational and environ- 
mental resources in Texas, and cited $1.7 million in outright grants 
for water and waste disposal systems. 

Assuming the Rural Development Act of 1972 gets all the funding 
it has authorized and proposed, we in Texas are concerned about how 
our state and local governmental resources can help make the rural 
development effort of maximum effectiveness. 

Earlier this year Governor Preston Snith appointed, by executive 
order, a Texas Rural Development Cccimission comprising lay and pro- 
fessional leaders from throughout Texas, Their objective is to 
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provide guidelines, including legislative proposals, for coordinating 
the rural development effort in Texas. An interim report from this 
distinguished commission will be forthcoming in January. 

One thing is apparent: the states must take a leading role if 
we are to have a coordinated and effective rural development effort. 
We believe in the new federalism, and we feel that state government 
has a major role in programs of rural development. 

Texas has 183 different state agencies, a large number of which 
have concerns in the area of rural development. The problems of our 
rural areas are interrelated, so > in the ccranission's view, state 
agency efforts must be interrelated,. 

Regional councils of government witkL: the sta-ce can be of tre- 
mendous irrportance in this effort, as can interagency councils within 
state government, relying on the help and leadership of the Goverasr's 
Office. 

Although the Texas Rural Development Cormission 1 s work and efforts 
are not. .unique among -the ; states , we- are among ~the first to try to 
ready ourselves for the new xtey :of '.-rural revival. 

Ihe Minnesota meeting I attended was titled "A Call for Action." 
That's what it's time for in Texas, too. The time for Rural Develop- 
ment meetings is over. The time for action is here. 
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SESSION VII 



CONFERENCE SUMMARY AND FUTURE DIRECTIONS 
FOR MANPOWER PLANNING AM) ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT IN RURAL AMERICA 



MANPOWER PLANNING FOR JOBS IN RURAL AMERICA: 
CONFERENCE SUMMARY 

V 

Robert M. Hunter 
Uni\)Vu>Jij^ o{ Colorado 

Our Conference on Manpower Planning for Jobs in Rural America has 
.been -perplexing. A great many fares, a great ;deal of knowledge and 
infonsation, and a great deal-cf nonimowledge has been presented during 
the cast two days. Moreover, ^he.,emotianal tone of the meetings has 
foJZLswee the ups and^owns of express^, roller chaster, including 
cur^nsit-y^ skepticsE: , . .cynicsir,. sxK^<5mr.-^MssttZm?j::bcm of frus- 
trated 1 believ^-tre cc^z^ce- sest. cr, a noire o: exceedingly cau- 
tioi^Tiz^imism of tne "let's wait and see" variety. Given the times, 
this is perhaps the best we can expect. 

Permit me to surrmarize the facts, knowledge, and information — 
considering the conference agenda in reverse. 

Manpower Planning and Econcmic Development: Experiences 
from Experimental Rural Manpower Delivery Systems 

Sherman Mandt, Concerted Services Coordinator in Minnesota, Jim 
Booth, Operation Hitchhike Project Leader in Michigan* and Millard 
Blakey of the Rural Development Center, Tifton, Georgia, presented 
factual reports on three different approaches to econcmic development 
and job creation in rural areas. Rural areas do have resources, nat- 
ural and human. If leadership is present, if a plan is established, 
and if coordination and cooperation are achieved, jobs can be found 
or created for the unenployed or underenployed population of the rural 
area. 

Mandt placed his emphasis on planning for the introduction of new 
business and industry in Minnesota. After many false hopes failed to 
materialize, tenacious leadership ultimately succeeded in bringing new 
jobs to the ccwnunity. Booth reported on Hitchhike 's approach of aim- 
ing persons in the ccmnunity with labor market information and news of 
training and job opportunities. Even though the dissemination of this 
knowledge is not part of the traditional role of such persons as the 
county agricultural extension agent, it wiiLl pay off in preparing the 
unemployed to seek opportunities. Coordination of all resources in 
the camnunity can create jobs in. the canmunity as well as prepare per- 
sons for relocation. Blakey described the short- and long-tern benefits 
of turning wasted farm land into productive timber production through 
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reforestation- -improving the land and the environment, inproving the 
economy, creating jobs, and inproving spirit and morale of the rural 
population who had seen little hope for their area. 

The Manpower Administration's experimental efforts in rural areas 
do work, and at a reasonable cost. Sociologist Eugene Griessman, who 
has researched rural manpower programs, offered several theoretical 
elements which explain how and why these programs for rur^l icew^js?^ 
rcen'; -:v "urseed. Introduce .a new social role into a rural ccmnunity, 
the program coordinator; permit him to establish neutral ground to 
bring agencies together; establish a reward system; arm the coordinator 
with a knowledge of resources both inside and outside the cannunity; 
give that coordinator a reference group outside the ccmnunity to whan 
he can turn for ideas and moral support when th t: going is rough, and 
the basic ingredients for rural development are present. 

Lou Irvine sounded a cautious note. The future does not bode well 
for providing the resources necessary for this kind of development. 
There has been an absence of support for planning and leadership in 
the past; it looks worse for the future. Moreover, rural development 
requires training: training for agency personnel, for ccmnunity lead- 
ers, for the unemployed and underenployed. But where will the money 
for this training come from? Where does the knowledge and expertise 
reside? 

The CAMPS Planning System and. Rural Areas 

ben McGimsey of the Manpower Administration discussed the implica- 
tions of the newly released Intergovernmental Issuance ICI 72-2. V/e 
have all recognized that intelligent, relevant, and creative planning 
for manpower can be done best at the ccmnunity and state level. This 
new issuance governing the operation of the Cooperative Area Manpower 
Planning System provides for more responsibility in the state and com- 
munity, more extensive requirements fox* cooperation and coordination, 
anymore opportunities for local participation. However, there will be. 
no additional funds. Permit me to describe his message in own words 
rather than his. The administration has increased the responsibility 
of states and local areas in the manpower planning effort through decen- 
tralization. Authority and money are being kept in Washington, D.C. 
Thus, our mandate in rural America is to tighten our belts and do more 
with less, with the expectation that we can achieve the same degree 
of failure caused by an absence of staff and research capability as in 
the past with a more efficient cost-benefit ratio. 
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Jo Jackson, Executive Director of the Arkansas Manpower Council, 
suggested that the State CAMPS Corrmittees can and will work. Governors 
do care and are supporting manpower planning efforts. Local leaders 
are capable. We need trained planners— particularly planners trained 
to work with rural manpower problems. We need funds to develop plan- 
ners to train state personnel, to support staff, and to train local 
leaders. Moreover, we need manpower refoiro— decategorization and more 
flexibility— to establish a working system. 

Jim Smith, Chainnan of the AMPB of Batesville, Arkansas, told it 
like it is. Ancillary Manpower Planning Boards without training, with- 
out staff, and with all their other problems are not producing good 
plans; in fact, are not producing plans at all. Even if they were 
produced, they would be ignored. But, there is a quiet, perhaps des- 
perate determination that will make CAMPS and its local counterpart 
successful. Local people have a strong desire to participate in the 
planning and development of the corrmunities in which they and their 
children live. This social energy will prevail. 

The Economic Development Administration 

Gregg Chappell of the EDA reviewed the experience of the Economic 
Development Administration in rural areas. EDA's successes and failures 
have been documented. There are approaches that will work in rural 
America. Rather than attempt to rediscover the wheel, we should note 
what has worked, build on success, and inprove on EDA's failures. I 
felt a certain synpathy, perhaps even guilt, as I listened to Gregg 
Chappell, since many of us who work in rural areas were unsupportive 
of EDA efforts because of our cm pessimism or jealousy. Gregg* s mes- 
sage to me was this: the Secretary of Agriculture has been given broad 
responsibilities under the Rural Development Act. Be imaginative, be 
creative, learn frcm experience, join together to give the Secretary 
of Agriculture the support we never gave to the Economic Development 
Administration. 

Before turning to the nonknowledge segnent of our conference, we 
have to consider the new information we received from Dr. Jerry Saners 
of the University of Wisconsin, A thoughtful, ax/u^afc ttudy of manpowvi 
tAaLyiuig pAogiam isx both tuvuxl anzaA ;znd In uAban hnVtioA cJLtanJty 
thorn that the. co&t-bznziit Katio ioK training tiionte auvuugu a KttuJw 
ftatz oi appioumatlly 15 to 20 peAcuit. This is a far better return 
than anyone has reported in the past and ought to be taken into 
consideration by national resource allocators before, as currently 
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predicted, devastating cuts are made in manpower training programs. 

The Rural Development Act of 1972 

"Nonknowledge," as I use the tenn, refers to what people say when 
they gather all the information and experience they can assenfole to 
analyze the irvtzntLoni of Congress and the Executive Branch. Policy 
development for iinplementation of the Rural Development Act of 1972 
is so unclear that same of us feel the Act may never be implemented 
at all. Nevertheless, it is Incumbent upon us to understand what the 
Act says and atterrpt to support its potential favorable effects on 
rural America at the same tline we anticipate and attempt to prevent 
undesirable consequences. 

Ray Marshall of the University of Texas set the stage for our 
consideration of the Rural Development Act, and included solid facts 
about rural areas. Many believe that if there were any money to be 
made in rural America, private business and industry would already 
be there. Since they are not, rural areas, therefore, must be unpro- 
fitable. Ray pointed out this assumption is false.. Profits can and 
are being made in rural areas. It is not that rural enterprise is 
unprofitable, rather it is not as profitable as private enterprise 
in and around urban centers. Thus, there is a role for government 
.in encouraging economic development through private enterprise away 
from existing urban centers. (I might add, if private enterprise were 
required to pay all the social, costs associated with rural-urban migra- 
tion, profits In urban areas might not be higher than these in rural 
tewns.) 

The intention of the Rural Development Act is clearly good and 
reasonable, given our knowledge of the economics of rural America. - 
However, we may entertain seme skepticism about either the will or 
the capability of the Department of Agriculture establishment and its 
past history of interests, concerns, and practices to fulfill the 
promise of the Act. 

Iynri Daft of the USDA presented one of the most thorough analyses 
of a piece of legislation I have ever heard. The corrmitments and con- 
cerns of past administrations, the present administration, and Congress 
became clear. The legislation makes sense; however, its nature is 
one of the consolidation, integration, and coordination of existing 
agency activities rather than the creation of new and badly needed 
resources for rural America. 
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Luther Tweeten of the University of Wisconsin and Oklahoma State 
University introduced several sober notes* There are, by conservative 
estimates, at least three million unemployed and underemployed persons 
in rural United States. By another conservative estimate, the cost 
of creating a new job in a rural area is about five thousand dollars. 
Even if the full recommended appropriation for the Rural Development 
Act were forthcoming, it would, by the most liberal estimate, create 
no more than 73,000 jobs— a drop in the bucket considering rural prob- 
lems and needs. 

Maurice Voland of North Carolina State University analyzed the 
legislation within a social context. The strength of rural areas has 
always resided in the stable social relationships of the family and 
collectivities of the ccmnunity* Voluntary associations for self-h»lp 
have built and sustained rural peoples. Trie social fabric must be re- 
stored if rural America is to redevelop. Yet, the programs which will 
be amalgamated by the Rural Development Act do not include those which 
might be expected to support such a redevelopment of the family or 
conmunity. 

Curtis Aller of San Francisco State finished the subject with a 
final note of skepticism. Transferring his knowledge of urban experi- 
ences, he noted that where resources are scarce, planning must be highly 
refined to gain maximum efficiency. He asserted there has been no suc- 
cessful and realistic manpower planning, even in urban centers, where 
there are trained planning personnel and near adequate resources. Even 
when plans have been developed, they have only met ?;;iinimum requirements 
for federal grants and no more. What possible hope can there be for 
rural manpower planning under the Rural Development Act in which man- 
power isn't even considered? 

Our dinner speaker, John Baker, arrived to address us from meetings 
with farmers in sub-zero, northern Minnesota. He brought with him the 
common sense which years of down-to-earth experience in rural America 
and high-level negotiations in our nation's capitol endow a man. We 
were gently chided with wisdom and wit. The Rural Development Act 
passed the House of Representatives with three dissenting votes, and 
passed the Senate unanimously. That means that 583 legislators favor 
the bill. It also means there are a minimum of 583 different inter- 
pretations. No one can predict what the Executive will may be or be- 
come, or what might happen to appropriations. However, many of the 
appropriations already exist in terms of. loan authorities and other 
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pra^ams. Consolidation can lead to more effective rural development 
efforts. The people of rural areas are desperately concerned about the 
legislation and are making their concerns known to their legislators 
in Washington. A congressional response may be expected. We may not 
get all we want for rural America, but there is more than a glinwering 
hope that we are slowly starting down a path which can bring at - ' 
reversal of conditions that have been present from the beginning 
the urban revolution. 

This conference has faced the problems of ambig ity which are tied 
to the uncertainty of intentions during a transitional period. The 
emotional tone is quite understandable. We have been gathered to dis- 
cuss legislation, for which there is no appropriation of funds, so we 
can make suggestions and recomtendations to persons not yet selected, 
who will be expected to carry out the intent of the legislation. 

In order ro summarize this meeting and move on to projections 
about the future, we must give seme reference to the present and recent 
past. Many of you have documented the conditions inhibiting effective 
economic development. These conditions include, of course, the absence 
ox social amenities, schools, health, cultural benefits, as well as 
occupations and job opportunities. We have been responding for 50 
years to these conditions as if they were sinple but harsh economic 
realities associated with urbanization and industrialization. Let me 
suggest that > in many cases, the harsh economic realities are a conse- 
quence of our belief in them rather than the reverse. The self-fulfilling 
prophecy strikes me as the most difficult component of the rural mental- 
ity we have to face today. 

There are c-eoncmic facts. We have learned in the past 20 years 
that it is not econcmically feasible to retrain a 4o-yeax^old man, who 
has a third or fifth grace education and who always has lived in rural 
America, far carpetition in the modern city. It can be done, but the 
ultimate return in pure economic terms cannot justify the expenditure. 

For the past 10 years, I have been engaged in training rural Employ- 
ment Service persons in job development. I have worked in perhaps 12 
different communities with populations of 3,000 and below. I have yet 
to find a ccraiunity where intensive job development will not tun?< up 
30 to 70 unfilled jobs for which placements can be made. Why is it 
that we can systematically demonstrate the existence of both unemployed 
persons and employment opportunities, while the Errqployment Service is, 
unable to find either jobs or unenployed persons? The answer is again 
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the self-fulfilling prophecy— "we know there are no jobs present so it 
would be foolish to look for them. " ' The unfortunate thing about the 
kinds of jobs we turn up in our training sessions is that they are 
jobs which disappear when they are not filled. The belief that there 
are no job opportunities in rural areas, just as the belief that supply 
and demand will move labor from areas of surplus to areas where they 
are needed, clearly shows the truth of the old Negro proverb, f, It ain't 
what you don't know that hurts you, it's what you knows that ain't so." 

skepticism about the capability of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the extension agent as a coordinator-planner, or as a deliverer 
of manpower services, is the camion sense recognition that anyone who 
lives in and is accepted by a rural population will have the same mis- 
information as the rest of the people in the ccnmunity. it will take 
a major input, not sljiply of economic knowledge, but of how the social 
force field operates in a rural coitnunity— its constraints and dis- 
traints—to overcome the misinformation present* 

This will require training. Training has become such a disparaged 
word that, despite the availability of funds for training, administra- 
tors refuse to free their personnel for reorientation. Before we can 
assure successful application of manpower planning or economic develop- 
ment techniques for rural areas, we must find a way to teach those who 
undertake the tasks to capture and control the fantastic amount of 
social energy currently applied toward maintaining the status quo and 
redirect it toward constructive forward progress. It is this set of 
ideas which is inherent in the current proposal the Mountain States 
Regional Manpower Advisory Comnittee has sent to the Secretaries of 
Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare. The proposal's aim is to 
create state and regional rural planning and rural manpower planning 
training centers in state universities. 

What is required is the creation of sensitive, multi-disciplinarily/ 
trained planners who can design plans responsive to state and local 
needs, and can assist in developing manpower policies at the regional 
level which can never fully develop symmetrically at the national level* 
The forces at work in this administration to create two new ccrmiand- 
ments, "Thou shalt coordinate" and "Thou shalt account," generate the 
demand for a new kind of specialist who can work in the rural area 
without being caught in the tight social net of the rural carmunity 
and its belief system. 

Our proposal for education-training centers calls for the creation 
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of a small deeply connitted faculty who WMild spend at least half their 
time in the field working with clinical, inductive, and empirical 
approaches. This group of faculty would co/npose the advisory body 
which would work with the Federal Regional Council agencies by keeping 
them informed of the various social options available. In addition, 
they would carry information about expectations of the regional admin- 
istration into the coranunity where they and tb?ir students would work. 
Their students would be trained, as planners, to hold jobs we believe 
will exist in the future. At the same time, education also would be 
offered to those currently saddled with the responsibility of municipal 
and county- level planning. 

The element that ic missing, and upon which all of our hopes and 
expectations depend, is sound enthusiastic leadership from the Manpower 
Administration at the federal level. At present, it is permitting 
policy formulation by default in rural Anerica. 

Having emphasized the consensus of the conference that the crea- 
tion of planners is a crucial requirement for tne future, let us look 
at' several developments which may have a crucial effect on jobs in 
rural America. I am gravely concerned about the ^ole« federal camis- 
sions may play in rural economic development. Ic seems there is as 
much thrust for change with these peculiar organizations as there is 
in any unit of government. As has been the case in Washington where 
fiscal policy has not been coordinated with manpower policy, economic 
development policy is created without full regard for the manpower 
implications . At the last meeting of the Mountain States RegiCHial 
Manpower Advisory Carmittee, reports from the Old West Carmlsslon 
(Nebraska, North and South Dakota, Montana, and Wyoriing) and the Four 
Corners Ccmnission (Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, and Colorado) indicated 
that major plans were afoot for economic development. But little study 
of the manpower implications had been undertaken. When I say "major 
plans," I refer to a request of the Four Corners Conmission for 2.5 
billion dollars to develop programming on the seini-arid plateau of 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Colorado. Not only was this request 
based on outdated labor market infoiroation, it called for 90 million 
dollars for manpower training but supplied no specific details, such 
as what kinds of persons ought to be trained for what kinds of Jobs. 
If this seems a grand plan, the Old West fonmission proposed to create 
one and one-half million Jobs in the next 10 years in Montana,, Wyoming, 
North and South Dakota to mine the low sulphur, sub-bituminous coals 
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(an estimated million billion tons) to meet the nation's energy crisis. 
The reccniiendation of the Mountain States RMAC regarding these plans . 
was as follows: 

The presentations of the Pour Comers and the Old West Regional 
Carmissions clearly demonstrate the possibilities for economic 
development and job creation in our Region. At the same time, 
the problems for the environment, the problems of projecting 
and planning for the preparation of our regional labor force 
now unemployed or underemployed, not to mention the risks 
of social disorganization following the exhaustion of our 
Region ! s extractable resources, call for an integrated plan- 
ning effort of an entirely new magnitude. The necessity for 
effective coordination through the Federal Regional Council 
of activities under the Office of Economic Opportunity, Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and 
the Environmental Protection Agency in the fulfillment of 
effective planning efforts, demonstrates further the require- 
ment for symmetrical decentralization of decision-making 
authority. 

When we talk about one and one~half to two million more jobs in four 
states which have few cities with populations greater than their number 
of feet above sea level, we can see there are great opportunities for 
the development of the rural West and even greater needs for coordi- 
nated planning. 

Having mentioned what I perceive to be one of the burning ques- 
tions, the answer to which will have a major impact on the future of 
manpower planning— to wit, the broad general role of the regional com- 
mission—let me deal with the interstate compact commission, the Federa- 
tion of Rocky Mountain States. The Federation floats across both the 
two regional, carmissions I have mentioned, and includes the states of 
Montana, Idaho, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, and 
Wyoming, representing four federal regions and three federal carmissions. 

The Federation is new the recipient of a grant from the Office 
of Education which, so far, has brought 11 million dollars in planning 
and development for educational programning to these states. Proposals 
now being prepared will request over 25 million dollars for a combina- 
tion of hardware and software associated with new technology (which 
could have an exceedingly profound impact on rural America). 

In April, 197^, the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
in cooperation with the Office of Education's Division of Manpower 
Development and Training and the government of India, will launch an 
educational satellite to be placed in orbit over the Continental Divide 
somewhere west of Denver. This satellite will have one video channel, 
four voice video channels, and 32 interactive radio channels. 
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Programing will become operational in May, 1974. 

In preparation for the availability of the satellite, the Federa- 
tion of Rocky Mountain States, in cooperation with the Office of Educa- 
tion, is developing models for three kinds of prograrmrilng for rural 
areas. Programs in early childhood education will be tested during 
the caning year using cable television and video tapes. These will 
be broadcast in 0E0 child care centers, preschools, and in several 
cases, in private homes which care for children. Using the same test- 
ing techniques, operational progranming in career education will be 
tested in junior and senior high schools, vocational schools, and skill 
centers where MDTA-style training is presented. Career education is 
planned for those 12 to 18 years old. The career education programs 
will involve specialized programming to increase awareness of career 
opportunities for rural youth. It will also assist in personal assess-' 
ment and decision-making skills, and will attempt to give information 
about career opportunities in rural areas per se. Programming will 
also be tested for adult education in five prisons , skill centers, 
Indian reservations, and area vocational education schools. Adult 
1 programs will concern specific kinds of skill training as well as pre- 
vocational training and consumer education.- This progranming, which 
will be developed, tested, and evaluated during the coning year, will 
• be preparatory to the development of 300 sites in rural areas of the 
eight western states. The selection of the 300 sites will be based 
on computer corposite mapping and will involve as many as 90 ^graphi- 
cal and socio-econctnic variables to determine ideal locations. When 
the satellite reaches its orbit, the proper software will be ready. 

As part of the testing and evaluation scheme of the Federation 
of Rocky Mountain States, three kinds of sites are proposed. The first 
will be prototype centers. For each of the classifications of educa- 
tion to be transmitted, there will be two or three prototypes. These 
centers will be responsible for developing software programs relevant 
to the needs of prisons, area vocational education schools, skill 
centers, and so forth. The second category will be referred to as 
intensive centers. Intensive evaluation of program lirpact will be 
done in these 60 centers. For the other 200 centers, evaluation of 
the intensive sort will not be undertaken; they are to be receiving 
centers for service delivery. 

While this is exciting in its own right, the plans for the future 
^ are perhaps even more dramatic. By April, 1975, NASA will launch a 
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new satellite which will have approximately 20 television channels and 
an increase in other channels of the same magnitude. The satellite 
will telecast interactive television instruction as well as computer- 
associated instruction for the same three-channel purposes. Various 
kinds of planning activities could involve use of the interactive com- 
puter, which will be located in Colorado, irrespective of where a 
planner might be in the eight western states. These two satellites , 
which are in various stages of completion, are known as the "F" and 
M G" series respectively; NASA is already planning for "H M and "I" to 
be launched by 1977 and 1979. The latter two series will be capable 
of nation-wide broadcasting. 

The crucial data the Federation of Rocky Mountain States' personnel 
was missing was labor market information for rural areas. This informa- 
tion was needed to plan software educational programming. The Federa- 
tion was not aware of the interagency project on which Maurice Hill 
is currently spending a portion of his time—the Agri-Business Occupa- 
tional Identification Project. It is clear that Maury will need con- 
siderable support in order to analyze fully probable future jobs for 
rural areas. I understand his project is not siirply seeking to project 
agricultural occupations, but indeed might better be referred to as 
the Rural Occupational Identification Project. The full support and 
maintenance of Maury's project migit stimulate the kind of leadership 
that will be required if manpower planning is to have significance 
for rural areas 10 years hence. 
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DISCUSSION OF SESSION VII 



Collette Moser 

Bob 3 do you want to entertain a few questions? 
Robert Hunter 

If anybody has enough energy at this point to ask a few questions, sure. 
Dale Hathaway 

I don't want to ask a question. I just want to make a statement. I 
think your enthusiasm for this satellite is exactly the kind of thing 
that's messing up the works. 
Robert Hunter 

I knew somebody would say that. 
Dale Hathaway 

Seventeen billion dollars worth of capital-intensive technology. Seven- 
teen billion dollars would put a manpower planner and 16 educational 
planners in every county in the region. Decentralized data machines 
force uniformity; that is exactly the reverse of everything we've been 
talking about here, in terms of meeting local needs. I've spent 
whole life adjusting research programs to fit data formats because of 
computers and now you want to 'fit ccmnunity planning to what a caiputer 
and a satellite will take. I think that's just exactly the wrong 
thing to do. 
Robert Hunter 

That's not what I want to do. The federal government has. the capacity 
to fund five different sets of people who don't have the power and 
the knowledge to do things, and yet fails to fund those who do have the 
knowledge. Ihe Federation of Rocky Mountain States is not the Denver 
federal region. The Old West Commission is not the Denver federal 
region. The Four Corners Area is not the Denver federal region. The 
Office of Education is running things from Washington. They're not 
even in their own HEW branch. If we really were decentralizing, then 
we would have to decentralize an awful lot now. In the next two years 
before that satellite goes up, I'm going to figure out how to make 
the satellite responsive to the individual interests of our state. 
You don't think it's possible. Not with one it isn't. But with four 
or five of them up there, I think we can do it. Where was our leader- 
ship when this was all being done? One of the reasons that we were 
left out of planning was because we were telling everybody that there 
were no jobs available in rural areas. Pessimism, low-spirit morale. 
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Howard Dellon 

The point is, the satellite system has cone about through a joint action 
of state governments and private industry. They are the prime movers 
behind it. All we can do, it seems to me, is to latch on to what is 
there. We can't stop the satellite frcm going up; we can try to make 
it work effectively, instead of letting it be a disaster. 
Robert Hunter 

Dale, it's going to be there. It's going to be shining up there in 
April, 197 1 *. Even if the first one fails, they'll put up another one. 
The question is, how do we use it? 
Howard Dellon 

I should add one more thing that I was told* After the first of the 
year they are planning on talking about labor market information. 
Robert Hunter 

There sure will be a lot to say. 
Daniel Start 

There was a similar project launched about 15 years ago called the 
Airborn Classrocm, and it's exactly the same concept. The Airborn 
Classroom doesn't fly anymore. 
Dale Hathaway 

Michigan State became the leader in the concept. Only the technology 
is different. It took control and local education out of the hands 
of the local people. 
Daniel Sturt 

The teachers decided they didn't like to use the same materials. 
Dale Hathaway 

It didn't have local application. What we're saying is, we blew it 
once. Why do they have to reproduce it at 16 million dollars, that's 
all. 

Robert Hunter 

Fifty million or 37 million. Where the hell were we social scientists 
when they started thinking about career education and this project 
and everything else? Why didn't we tell than then it wouldn't work? 
Just one final conment. Great things are happening; whether they're 
good or not, I don't know. 
Collette Moser 

I'd like to thank you all very much for coming to this conference. 
I've enjoyed it. and I hope you have. 
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CONFERENCE ON MANPOWER PLANNING FOR JOBS IN RURAL AMERICA 

A conference exploring rural manpower planning, 
economic development, and the 
Rural Development Act of 1972 

CONFERENCE PROGRAM 



THURSDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1972 

8: 30- 9 * 30 a.m. Registration - Coffee and donuts 

Session I - I^anpower Planning and Economic 
Development 

Moderator and Introductory Remarks . . , Vanitl StuAt, 

Director, Rural Manpower Service, 

U.S. Department of Labor, "introductory 
Remarks 

9:30-10:30 a.m. Ray MaAAhalt, Professor of Economics, and Director 
of the Center for the Study of Human Resources, 
University of Texas, Austin, "Manpower Planning 
and Economic Development: An Overview' 1 

10:30-10:45 a.m. Discussion of Session I 
10:45-11:00 a.m. Coffee 

Session. II - The Rural Development Act of 1972 

Moderator: VaJU Hathaway, Chairman, Department of 
Agricultural Economics, Michigan State 
University, on leave as program Advisor 
in Agriculture, Asia and Pacific Program, 
Ford Foundation j, New York 

11:00-11:30 a.m. LynnVafc, Assistant Deputy Administrator, Economic 
Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
"The Rural Development Act of 1972: What Is It?" 

11:30-12:00 p.m. Discussion of Session II 

12:00-1:15 p.m. Lunch 

Session III - Manpower Inplications of the Rural 
Development Act of 1972 

Moderator: Ray Matehalt, Professor of Economics, 

and Director of the Center for- the Study 
of Human Resources, University of 
Texas, Austin 

1:15- 1:40 p.m. LwthzA TmUzn, Professor of Agricultural Economics,. 

Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, on leave at 
the Institute for Research on Poverty, University 
of Rfiseonsin, Madison, "Manpower Implications of 
the Sural Development Act of 1972" 

1:40- 2:^ p.m. MauAi!?z VoZand, Extension Specialist in Community 
De^tfopment and Extension Associate Professor in 
So^plogy, North Carolina State University, Raleigh, 
lii&^vter Implications of the Rural Development 
As=£ of 1972: A Sociological Perspective" 
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2:05- 2:30 p.m. CuKtu> AHeA, Professor of Economics, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco, "Implications for 
Manpower Planning of the Rural Development Bill 
of 1972" 

Commentator: 

2:30- 2:45 p.m. Nilte Han&zn, Professor of Economics, University of 
Texas, Austin, "Comments on Papers on Manpower 
Implications of the Rural Development Act" 

2:45- 3s 15 p.m. Discussion of Session III 

Session IV - The Economic Development Administration's 
Experience with Manpower Planning and 
Economic Development in Rural Areas 

Moderator: Robtnt H. Fe/tguaon, Professor of 

Industrial and Labor Relations at the 
New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 
Ithaca 

3:45- 4:15 p.m. G*.egs ChappzU, Chief of Planning Division, E.D.A., 
Southwest Region, Austin, Texas, "The Economic 
Development Administration's Experience with. 
Economic Development and Manpower Planning in 
Rural Areas" 

Commentator: 

4:15- 4:30 p.m. GQAaZd SomZM, Professor of Economics, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, "Manpower Implications of 
Economic Development Programs for Rural Areas" ! 
4:30- 5:00 p.m. Discussion of Session IV \ 
6:00- .7:00 p.m. Hospitality Hour \ 

7:00- 9:00 p.m. Dinner - Speaker: John AuAtLn BakoJi, Consultant, ) 

Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, j 

and member of the consulting firm, Community ,{ 

Development Services, "The Rural Development \ 

Act: Its Implications" " • 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1972 

] 

Session V - The C.A.M.P.S. Planning System { 
and Rural Areas - i 

Moderator: Robert UcPHt/Uon, Senior Project I 
Assistant, National Governors Conference, i 
Manpower Project, Washington, D.C. j 

8:30- 8:45 a.m. Ben McGcmaey, Office of Operational Planning, 1 

Implementation, and Review, Manpower Administration, J 

Washington, D.C. , "The CAMPS Planning System: f 

Its History and Future" } 

8:45- 9:00 a.m. Jo Jadii>on p Executive Director, Arkansas Manpower | 
Council, Little Rock, "Manpower Planning at the 1 
State Level: The CAMPS Planning System in j 



Arkansas" 
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9:00- 9:15 a.m. lameA Smith, Chairman, Ancillary Manpower Planning 
Board, Batesville, Arkansas, "Manpower Planning 
at the Local Level: The CAMPS Planning System 
in Arkansas" 

Commentator: 

9:15- 9:30 a.m. Mytfll Rett*, Professor, School of Social Work, 

University of Georgia, Athens, "A Total Community 
Approach to Rural Development" 

9:30-10:00 a.m. Discussion of Session V 

10:00-10:15 a.m. Coffee 

Session VI - Manpower Planning and Economic 
Development:. Experiences from 
Experimental Rural Manpower 
Delivery Systems 

Moderator: John McCaulzy, Special Assistant to 
the Director, Rural Manpower Service, 
U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

10:15-10:30 a.m. Shvanan Mandt, Coordinator, Concerted Services, 
Northcentral Minnesota, Wadena, Minnesota, 
"Manpower Planning and Economic Development" 

10:30-10:^5 a.m. Jamte Booth, Assistant Professor of Agricultural 

Economics, Michigan State University, and Project 
Leader for Operation Hitchhike in Michigan, 
"Operation Hitchhike, Manpower Planning, and 
Economic Development' 1 

10:45-11:00 a*m. ^UUUsMd Btak&y, Coordinator for Manpower Training 
and Utilization, Rural Development Center, 
Tifton, Georgia, "Manpower Planning and Economic 
Developments An Experience from Experimental 
Rural Manpower Delivery Systems in Georgia 1 ' 

Commentators : 

11:00-11:15 a.m. Eugene GrUtetman, Professor and Chairman, Department 
of Sociology, Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama, 
"An Assessment of Concerted Services in Training 
and Education (CSTE)" 

11:15-11:30 a.m. LouiA Uvint, School of Government Studies, 

George Washington University, Washington, D.C. , 
"Rural Manpower Planning for Jobs 1 ' 

11:30-12:00 p.m. Discussion of Session VI 

12:00* 1:^5 p.m. Lunch - Speaker: Edmund Nichols*, Assistant 

Commissioner, Texas Department of Agriculture, 
Austin, Texas, "The Rural Development Act of 1972: 
What Does It Mean for Texas?" 
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Session VII - Conference Sumnary and Futiue 

Directions for Manpower Planning 
and Economic Development in 
Rural America 

Moderator; Collvttz MottA, Assistant Professor of 
Agricultural Economics, Michigan State 
University, and Director of the Rural 
Manpower Policy Research Group 

2:00- 2:^10 p.m. KoboAt HunttA, Associate Professor of Sociology and 
Director of the Bureau of Sociological Research, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, "Manpower Planning 
for Jobs in Rural America: Conference Summary' 1 

2:40- 3:00 p.m. Discussion of Session VII 

Adj ournment 
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